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TO, OUR READERS. 

Dr. CoLENSO’s attack upon the Pentateuch has been 
fully met in our eolumns, and in many other quarters, 
and the Divine authority of the Scriptures has been 
amply vindicated. We are, however, glad to find space 
for the following articles from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished divine, because they exhibit in the clearest 
light the weakness of the arguments on which Dr. 
Colenso relies. His books, which owed their notoriety 
principally to his position, are, we are glad to believe, 
ceasing to attract any serious notice. 





COLENSONIAN DOUBTS 


APPLIED TO THE AFFAIRS OF COMMON LIFE, TO ORDI- 
NARY HISTORY, AND TO THE BISHOP OF NATAL'S 
“ JOURNAL OF A VISITATION TOUR.” 

—+— 

Every one has heard of the doubts and difficul- 
ties in the way of a belief in the historic truth 
of the Books of Moses and of Joshua that have 
been recently revived by Dr. Colenso, Bishop of 
Natal, and which he avows that he himself 
entertains, at the same time that he continues to 
hold high office in the Church, in virtue of which 
he is called upon to ordain others as ministers, 
requiring them to profess that they “unfeignedly 
believe all the Canonical scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament,” of which the disputed 
books constitute six—many of the others quoting 
these as historically true, and as having been 
written by the inspiration of God! 

Now, if we were to apply the same reasoning 
as that employed by the Bishop to many of the’ 
ordinary affairs of common life, and to writings 
of mere human authorship, including his own 
works, it would be found that his arguments and 
objections would lead us to doubt almost every- 
thing that we have been accustomed implicitly 
to believe, and to deny the truth of nearly all 
that we read or hear, and even much of what we 
imagine that we see. 

Let us consider in the first place a few alleged 
facts, such as are of daily occurrence, and familiar 
to us all, and try their credibility by Dr. Co- 
lenso’s arguments and objections. 

I.—In the town in which I reside it has here- 
tofore been believed by all the citizens that a 
public meeting was held, last winter, in conse- 
quence of a requisition to the chief magistrate, 
who convened a meeting of his fellow-citizens, to 
adopt measures for the relief of the distressed 
operatives in Lancashire and Cheshire, For my 





own part, I never doubted it; but now, if I) 
apply the Colensonian test, ee can I believe 








‘the historical truth of this story? Surely we are 
not called upon to believe in “impossibilities }” 
But what are the statements made in reference 
to this supposed meeting? It was reported in 
the local newspapers that “the citizens assem- 
bled in the Town Hall,” that the mayor and 
others addressed them on the occasion, and that 
the said citizens thereupon agreed to certain 
resolutions, and opened a subscription list in the 
room. Now, I have been at the trouble to take 
the dimensions of the room in which this meet- 
ing is said to have been held, and I have here an 
advantage over Bishop Colenso, inasmuch as I 
have myself actually measured the space I allude 
to, while he acknowledges that he can only 
“ gather”* the width and length of the places to 
which he refers, from statements in the very 
Book he is endeavouring to prove false, assisted 
by the commentaries of men of whose intelli- 
gence he can have but a very poor opinion, 
inasmuch as they implicitly believed in the 
credibility of the story which he professes to 
have discovered to be nothing but “a.series of 
manifest, absolute, palpable self-contradictions, 
inconsistencies, and impossibilities.” 

The room I allude to measures only 50 feet 
by 30, and the number of inhabitants of this 
city, as given in the census of 1861, is 29,160. 
Now, to adopt Dr. Colenso’s words in reference 
to the case adduced by him, “it appears to be 
certain that by the expressions used so often” 
(in the present instance in handbills and ad- 
vertisements — “the citizens of W .” the 
mayor's “ fellow-citizens,” &c.) “is meant the 
whole body of the people—at all events, the 
adult males in the prime of life, among them— 
and not merely the edders” (aldermen) “ or heads 
of the people” (magistrates, &c.), “as some might 
suppose, in order to escape from such diffi- 
culties as that which we are now about to 
consider. At any rate, I cannot, with due 
regard to truth, allow myself to believe, or 
attempt to persuade others to believe, that such 
expressions as the above can possibly be meant 








oo 


* * The following quotations are added here, in order that 
readers not having Bishop Colenso’s book on the Penta- 
teuch may judge for themselves as to the fairness of the 
foregoing remarks. ‘The italics are in all cases given as 
in the original. 

* “The whole width of the tabernacle was 10 cubits, or 
18 feet, reckoning the cubic at 1,824 feet (see Bugster’s 
Buble), and its length was 30 cubits, or 54 feet, as may be 

gathered from Exod, xxvi. (Horne’s Introd., iii., p. 232 "gl — 

Co lenso on the Pentateuch, Part L., p. 33. 
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to be understood of the elders” (aldermen and 
justices) “ only,” * 

Now the above-named number of : 29,160 
persons—* this vast number of people,” as they 
were, compared with the place of meeting—we 
are told, came within the room above described, 
on the invitation of the mayor. “We need 
not press the word ‘all,’ so as to include every 
individual of this number. Still, the expres- 
sion must be surely understood to imply the 
main body of those able to attend. The 
mass of these ought to have attended.”+ It 
is not necessary that I should enter into any 
elaborate arithmetical caleulations to prove what 
I am sure all my readers will readily admit, 
that the inhabitants of this city could never 
“by any possibility have been crowded” into 
the room in which it is expressly stated that 
“the citizens” met; not even if we were to 
make the liberal deduction that Dr. Colenso 
allows in the case referred to by him, of “old 
men, women, and children,” which I cannot do 
“with due regard to truth,” inasmuch as such 
were not excluded from the meeting alluded to. 

But this is not all. We are told in the 
report of the meeting, as given in the local 
press, that the mayor and others, including the 
writer of these remarks, did then and there 
address “ their fellow-citizens” on the subject 
of the distress prevailing in the manufacturing 
districts in the north of England. Now, sup- 
posing that the 29,160 inhabitants of this city 
could have been brought together at all, it must 
have been in the open air; “and how,” in the 
words of Dr. Colenso, “is it conceivable that a 
man should do what (the mayor) is here said 
to have done, unless, indeed, the reading (of 
many distressing details) was @ mere dumb 





* First, it appears to be certain that by the expressions 
used so often, here and elsewhere, ‘the assembly,’ ‘the 
whole assembly,” ‘all the congregation,’ is meant the whole 
body of the people—at all events, the adult mates in the 
prime of life among them—and not merely the elders, or 
heads of the people, as some have supposed, in order to 
escape from such difficulties as that which we are about to 
consider. At a 4 rate, I cannot, with due regard to truth, 
allow myself to believe, or attempt to persuade others to 
believe, that such expressions as the above can possibly be 
meant to be understood of the elders only.”— Part I., p. 31. 

+ “ This vast body of people, then, received on this occa- 
sion, and on similar occasions, as we are told, an express 
command from Jehovah himself, to assemble ‘at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation.’ We need not press 
the word ‘all,’ so as to include every individual man of 
this number. Still, the expression, ‘all the congregation,’ 
the ‘whole assembly,’ must be surely understood to imply 
the main body of those who were able to attend... . The 
mass of these 603,550 men ought, we must believe, to have 


obeyed such a command, and hastened to present them-: 


selves at the ‘ door of the tabernacle of the congregation.’ . 
—Part I., p. 33. 


been), “with the real facts of the case before him, 





show, without the least idea’ of ‘those (heart- 
rending reports) being heard by those to 
whom they were addressed,” “with thé pro- 
fessed intention to call forth their sym- 
pathy and liberality, and which . effects, it is 
expressly stated, they did produce on the 
hewrers (1) | “In short,” to adopt again the 
language of Dr. Colenso (with ‘his ‘talics), 
“while it is conceivable that-a later writer, 
imagining such a scene as this, may have em- 
ployed such exaggerated terms in describing it, 
it seems impossible that an actual eye-witness” 
(as the newspaper reporters are said to have 


should have expressed himself in such extrava- 
gant terms.” * Thus, I think it is evident, on 
the Colensonian theory, that there could not 
have been a meeting of the inhabitants of 
this city, on behalf of the distressed opera 
tives in Lancashire; and that, although it 
was reported that above one thousand pounds 
were forwarded to the Central Relief Com. 
mittee as the result of such a meeting, it 
must have been a myth; and hence, although I 
will not call the reports that appeared in the 
newspapers “fictitious,” it must be evident, 
according to Dr, Colenso, that they are “ unhis- 
torical,” or “ not historically true.” t It is easier 
to suppose this, than to believe “the extraordi. 
nary circumstance, and without a parallel in the 
history of mankind,” that a community like this, 
of nearly thirty thousand persons, should be 
found, “and yet not contain one single infant, 
or young child, or pregnant woman, or aged 
person, or inyalid,” unable or unwilling to 
attend such a meeting, at the day and hour 
appointed ! t 





* <¢ How, then, is it conceivable that a ma&n should do 
what Joshua is here said to have done, unless, indeed, 
the reading every ‘word of all that Moses commanded, 
with ‘ the Treasings and cursings, according to all that is 
written in the book of the law,’ was a mere dumb show, 
without the least idea of those solemn words being heard by 
those to whom they were addressed? ., .. . In short, 
while it is conceivable that a later writer, imagining such a 
scene as this, may have employed sueh exaggerated terms 
in describing it, it seems impossible that an actual eye- 
witness, as Moses himself, in the one instance, or Joshua in 
the other, with the real facts of the case before him, should 
have expressed himself in guch extravagant language.”— 
Part I., pp. 36, 37. 

+ “Tuse the expression ‘unhistorical,’ or ‘not histori- 
cally true,’ throughout, rather than ‘ fictitious,’ gince the 
word ‘ fiction’ is frequently understood to imply a conscious 
dishonesty on the part of the writer, an Yntention to deceive.” 
—Preface, p, xvii, 

+ Adverting to Scott’s obseryations in reference to Ps. 
cv, 37; “There was not one feeble person among their 
tribes,” Bishop Colenso says, ‘‘ It would, indeed, have been 
an ‘ extraordinary circumstance,’ and without a parallel in 
the..history of mankind, if a mixed community like this 
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II. The next ‘case that occurs to me is this. 
A body of ‘persons, called Railway Directors, 
profess to carry people and goods from this city 
to the metropolis of Ireland, twice every day. 
Now the distance being nearly one hundred 
niles does not constitute the only difficulty in 
the way of our believing that any men, or any 
body of men, could carry one individual, not, to 
say some hundreds of people, with their luggage; 
and moreover, at other hours of “the very same 
day,” cattle, bales of goods, and merchandise, 
“on their backs on foot,” a distance more than 
twelve times as great as “from St. Panl’s to the 
outskirts of the metropolis” (London). Is it 
not plain, as Dr..Colenso observes in the similar 
case of the Jewish priest carrying a bullock, &e., 
that the directors themselves were. to do this? 
May we not with equal justice adopt his lan- 
guage, and assert—“There is here no room for the 
application of the principle, gui facit per alium, 
facit per se?” The directors of this company 
promise to do it themselves; and although it is 
true they do not specify that they will carry 
passengers, cattle, and goods on their backs, 
does not. Bishop Colenso’s example make it 
perfectly lawful for me to add this for them ¢* 


On the Colensonian theory, then, must we not 
pronounce the statement, to the effect that they 
carry goods, &c., to Dublin, as “ wnhistorical,” or 


” 


“not historically true;” although we will not 
be so uncharitable as to designate them “ /ic- 
titious?”. "To adopt the language of Dr. Colenso, 
in another case, “the supposition involves, of 
course, an absurdity. But it is our duty to look 
plain fuets in the face.”+ 

I{.—But another company is represented by 
our local newspapers as performing feats still 
more “incredible and impossible” —if that indeed 
were itself possible—-than the foregoing. It is 
daily reported that a company takes passengers, 
and a prodigious quantity of horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, butter, and salmon, from this city 
to England several times a week. Now, I look 
at the map, and I find that not only does the 





could muster 600,000 men fit for war, and yet not contain 
one single infant, or young child, or ewe woman, or 
aged person, or invalid !”—Part I., p. 36. 

* «Tt is plain... . that the priest himself in person 
was to do’ this; there is here no room for the application of 
the principle, gui facit per alium Lagit per 8. » + + » In fact, 
we have to imagine the priest himself to carry, on his back 
on foct, from St. Paul’s to the outskirts of the metropolis, 
—anem &o., feven the whole bullock,’”--Part I., pp. 
39, 40. 

+ “The supposition involves, of course, an absurdity. 
ny ~*¢ is our duty to look plain facts in the face.”—Part L, 
p. 40, 





— 


distance between the two places specified exceed 
200 miles, but the entire space between them is 
filled with water ; in fact, that this company, 
composed of ordinary mortals, professes to take 
men, women, and children, with fish, flesh, and 
fowl, all that distance through the sea! and 
this without any alleged miracle interposing. 
And although they do not say that they carry 
all these on their backs, and on foot, 1 have the 
authority above referred to for adding this small 
circumstance of additional difficulty. Is it con- 
ceivable, I ask, that any company of persons, 
however enterprising, wealthy, and powerful, 
could accomplish such an undertaking? and are 
we not forced to the conclusion that the news- 
papers which with minute details report such 
exploits are “unhistorical ?” 

TV.—Again, Colensonian doubts are raised up 
by the consideration of the dealings of Provi- 
dence in respect to the affairs of men. Judging 
d priort of what is to be expected from an all- 
wise and beneficent Being, it is argued that it 
is impossible that such evils as slavery and wars 
of extermination should be permitted and sanc- 
tioned. The cavillers who throw out these 
suggestions are not to be silenced by being re- 
minded that we are at present in an imperfect 
condition of existence, and in a state of proba- 
tion; that many things connected with the 
Infinite are inscrutable to our finite understand- 
ings; and that “what we know not now, we 
shall know hereafter,’ if we attain to that state 
of future happiness and perfection which is set 
before humble and believing men in the Gospel. 
It will not satisfy these men to be reminded that 
children in the nursery or school-room might as 
reasonably set up to judge how their ‘parents 
ought to act towards them, and to think evil of 
them, because they cannot reconcile with their 
ideas of a mother’s tenderness the nauseous 
draught put. to their lips by her hand, nor find 
their father’s correction consistent with their 
notions of paternal love. No; they come to the 
conclusion that the Book which records such 
injunctions and dealings of the Almighty with 
his creatures, as they are unable to reconcile with 
their preconceived ideas, cannot be true, and is, 
if not “fictitious,” at all events “not historically 
true,” 

Now, to apply this principle to the affairs of 
common life, recorded in other works than the 
writings of Moses. About thirty years ago, as 
some of us are old enough to remember, a mys- 
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terious disease called the cholera traversed this 
earth from east to west, and swept away hundreds 
of thousands of people. At least, we heard and 
read a great deal about it; and many of us 
thought we saw its effects around us. But, on 
the Colensonian theory, those accounts were all 
unhistorical ; for some might argue, @ priori, that 
a beneficent Providence would not have per- 
mitted such a visitation, bringing affliction, in 
numerous cases, as it was alleged, into the most 
amiable and virtuous families. And that which 
men judge could not be, consistently with their 
notions of right, it appears they are at liberty to 
deny as having existed! The same theory would 
make us disbelieve the accounts of the Hartley 
Colliery accident, and reject altogether, as not 
historically true, the reports that we daily read 
of the internecine civil war said to be raging 
at this moment in the heretofore United States 
of America—all permitted by an overruling 
Providence, for reasons absolutely inscrutable 


to us. (To Ve concluded in our next.) 








INFIDELS. 
Oun infidels are Satan’s hypocrites ; 
Boasters of liberty fast bound in chains ! 
This is free thinking, unconfin'd to parts, 
To look on truth unbroken and entire. 
Conviction here, the more we press, we stand 
More firm ; who most examine, most believe : 
Read God’s whole volume, sceptic! then reply. 








MARY BIRD, 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILD. 
Tre importance and solemnity of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s work have been much impressed upon my 
mind lately. ‘Those words, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” have sounded 
in my ears. 

Mary Bird is dead, She had lately entered my 
class, promoted to it rather by her size and years 
than by her intelligence or knowledge. I find myself 
saying, “ She was in my class so short a time, and I 
was busy and interested about others;” but it will 
notdo. Mary Bird was in my class, and she is dead, 

Those who are Sunday-school teachers will know 
how much self-recollection and reproach such words 
must often call up. She was a heavy, dull, unintelli- 
gent child, kindly and good-natured, but not im- 
preasible, and endowed with a good deal of that 
passive obstinacy against which it seems sometimes 
hopeless to strive. She was the child of a drunken, 
besotted father, and of a much suffering mother. The 
minister of the parish had, I think, done all that man 
could do to reclaim this seemingly incorrigible man, 
but hitherto to no purpose, Faithful warnings, 





tender expostulations, friendly offers of help, all have 
been tried, but hitherto, as Lhave said, to nopurpose. A 
neighbour who was present tells me that when he came 
down from poor Mary's deathbed, the minister’s words 
to that poor, drivelling father were solemn indeed. 

The wretched man was sitting at the fireside, with 
a child on his lap. Putting his hand on the man's 
shoulder, he said to him, “ Bird, I have often spoken 
to you, now God speaks. You cannot help hearing 
his voice. He is speaking in judgment. You have 
starved that child, as well as your other children, to 
feed your filthy appetite. She has gone to work 
shivering and hungry. And now the ‘bad fever’ has 
passed by others and entered your house, and laid 
your child low, and nothing short of a miracle can 
raise her up again. God speaks in judgment. It 
may be the last time that you may have a warning. 
Will you hear God? Will you ask God to help you 
to hear his voice? You have, you know, broken 
your promises and resolutions. What shall stop you 
and save you, if this judgment does not? Seek to 
get. a blessing from this bitter affliction. Consider 
your ways, humble yourself before God, ask him for 
a new heart, and then the loss of your child may be 
your eternal gain, and may be the means of leading 
you to heaven.” The tears rained fast from the 
poor, wretched fellow; and then and there they knelt 
down, with the dying child above them, to ask God to 
have mercy upon him, and to save him from himself. 

The next day poor Mary Bird died, When I saw 
her, she was utterly insensible. I spoke to her, 
though she could not speak, and prayed with her, 
though probably she could not hear; for what would 
one not do in a forlorn hope? She was greatly 
changed in the few days of her illness. I should not 
have known her. Her eyes were glazed, her mouth 
covered with sores, and the poor throat was almost 
closed. 

Yes, Mary Bird is dead, and she was in my class. 
“ Only alittle time, and such an uninteresting child.” 
It will not do. When I admitted her into my class, 
I thereby pledged myself to care for her, to give her 
more than routine instruction, to try to win and allure 
her to Jesus, to give her a place in my prayers; and 
this I know that I have not done. And now Mary 
Bird is dead, and my prayers cannot follow or benefit 
her, and anything which I can do now will make no 
amends. The past between me and her is passed for 
ever, the present cannot alter it. It is true that I 
could not know that she would die so soon ; that she, 
the last added to my class, would be the first taken 
away from it: if I could have known it, of course I 
would have spared no effort to bring her to Jesus; 
but I did not, and I did little for her beyond mere 
routine, and now she is beyond my reach, and yet she 
was in my class. 

Ah, a Sunday-school teacher's work is solemn 
work! If it be done at all, it must be done with all 
the heart. I do not, I think, unduly exalt it when 
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I say it is of the same nature as the minister’s work. 
We are the children’s ministers. Our work has the 
same interest, and something of the same responsi- 
bility. We strive after the same results, we use the 
same instruments, we look for the same help, we 
anticipate the same rewards. I say again, we are 
the children’s ministers. And since we have the 
minister's joys and the minister's hopes, we must 
exercise the minister’s faithfulness, or expect the 
hireling’s reward. Our work is voluntary ; we take 
its blessed burden upon ourselves. We must not 
think that therefore any service will do, because we 
are volunteers, 

No! All service to God must be heart service; it 
must be the best which our powers enable us to 
render. It may be poor in men’s eyes compared 
with some service, poor in quality and small in quan- 
tity; but if God sees that the heart is in it, and that 
it is the best which our time, our talents, our cir- 
cumstances permit us to give, the good Master will 
smile upon us in love, and the humble Sunday-school 
teacher will not miss his reward. 

But then I say again to myself, “It must be the 
best.” No more slighting of the uninteresting child, 
no weariness with that dull and obstinate new 
scholar. You know not what her home trials may 
be, to what brutalising influences she may be subject, 
how the growing child may be stunted by hunger 
and cold, and the body may affect the mind. 


Poor Mary Bird! I think of you now, but I cannot 
pray for you; you are beyond that. 
Yes; the work, if it be done at all, must be done 


well. It should not be taken up to please this person 
or that; but from a deep sense of our indebtedness 
to the great Master, and after a deliberate counting 
of the cost. Those who put their hands to God’s 
work must do so reverently, and not lightly with- 
draw them. Of course, circumstances may alter, 
and those altered circumstances may forbid our 
carrying on the work; but while we do carry it on, 
it must be in solemn, serious earnest. 

I say this to myself, as I think of my poor scholar. 
I know it is hard work often. Difficult in those bitter 
winter mornings, and when the school is at some 
distance from us, to be always in time; difficult 
when the body is below par, or the mind unstrung, 
or the weather unfavourable, to be present at all: 
but if it be possible we must be regular and punctual 
in our attendance. We must face the difficulties, 
and they willvanish. The thought of our class, sitting 
ready, and expectant, while the other classes are in 
full progress, ought to weigh with us when we feel 
disposed to delay a little, or to absent ourselves on 
any light occasion. 

But I return to what I have said. Ours is solemn 
and right blessed. work. Up-hill work, indeed, I 
grant you, having in it much discouragement and 
difficulty, but still full of joy, full of promise, full of 
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Let us, then, when we do it, do it heartily and 
well. Let us do it as unto the Lord. Let us have 
regard to every child, lest again we have occasion, 
sorrowing, to say, ‘Such a child was in my class, and 
I warned her not, and she is dead.” 








Che Early Days of Good Hien. 


—_—~—. 
No. I1.—REV. WILLIAM JAY—(Concluded). 


AT the age of nineteen our student quitted Marl- 
borough, having spent rather more than three years 
in the academy. ‘ts the meantime he had risen high 
in the esteem of his rustic hearers, among whom he 
went by the sobriquet: of the “ Boy Breacher.” He 
modestly refers to his early popularity, saying :— 

T hardly know how it was that I succeeded in preaching 
in such a degree'as I did. But I could not be ignorant of 
the acceptance I met with, and the numbers who followed 
me. lam convinced my motives at the time were good, 
for gain and fame seemed perfectly out of the question. 
This simplicity of intention much helped me in studying 
and preaching, for it is only as the eye is single that the 
whole body is full of light. After having been for some 
time confined to village efforts, I was elevated to preach 
occasionally in some of the respectable congregations, both 
in the neighbouring and remoter towns, and here also I 
found favour. 

With instinctive sagacity, perceiving that he pos- 
sessed a certain gift, which gi careful scaltivinidn 
might be improved and matured, he was convinced 
that it would be his wisdom to adhere chiefly to it. 
“] knew,” he says, “some attainments were not in 
my power, and that few individuals ever had talent 
enough to excel in many, or even in several things. 
A remark had struck me, in reading Johnson’s ‘ Life 
of Watts,’ in which he says, ‘The reason why the 
ancients surpassed the moderns was their greater 
modesty. They had a juster conception of the limita- 
tion of human powers, and, despairing of universal 
eminence, they confined their application to one thing, 
instead of expanding it over a wider surface.’ ” 

Feeling enough, therefore, to encourage the hope 
that, by the blessing of God, he might become a 
preacher of some usefulness and distinction, he de- 
termined to make everything as much as possible sub- 
ordinate and subservient to this chosen and beloved 
aim. The work also appeared to him the noblest 
under heaven, and to be tn itself a sufficient employ- 
ment. From this time he diligently studied those 
sources of attraction, impression, and improvement 
which appeared to him most likely to conduce to his 
object, while he carefully shunned the failings which 
he perceived ought to be avoided. He referred in 
after days to his youthful ministry thus :— 

I carly preached in villages, and never discontinued 
the a as long as I was able, and had opportunity. 
ought, therefore, to know, from much experience, what is 
required in such services. J never went to them unprepared, 
I always peculiarly studied for such occasions, ouly my 
was, how to be intelligible and interesting. The 
minds of the rustics are not inaccessible, but you must 
take the trouble to find the avenues to them. There are 
modes of making them look eagerly and hang upon the 
preacher's lips ; and the preacher who secures their atten- 
tion, whatever some think, has the honour of resembling 
Him of whom it was said, ‘‘ The common people heard him 
gladly.” 

The time had now come when he was to try his 
powers in a very different field. Before the time of 
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his leaving Marlborough, the attention of the cele- 
brated Rowland Hill had been fixed upon the young 
preacher. With quick discernment penetrating the 
external disadvantages of his rusticity and inexperi- 
ence, he fixéd upon the dawning promise of talent, 
and engaged him, with the permission and approba- 
tion of Mr. Winter, to go to London, to supply for 
eight weeks at Surrey Chapel. “This was indeed a 
formidable engagement,” says Mr; Jay, “ but I was 
carried through it far beyond my expectations. The 
place, though so large, was soon crowded to excess ; 
and when I preached my last sermon, the yard before 
the dwelling-house was filled with the lingering mul- 
titude, who would not disperse till I had bidden them 
farewell from the window.” 

This visit to London was a most important and 
influential event in his history. It led to a friendship 
between himself and Mr. Hill, which continued till 
the death of the latter. It also involved him in a 
standing engagement to supply Surrey for several 
Sabbaths annually, and it further brought him into 
contact with a great many admirable and holy men, 
who gave him excellent advice, and befriended him in 
many ways. Among these he especially mentions the 
Rey. John Newton and Mr. Ryland. ‘The former of 
these, during his first visit to the metropolis, came 
one Friday morning to the chapel, and after the ser- 
vice went into the vestry, and intimated a wish to 
form the acquaintance of Mr. Jay, who, leading him 
to his house, listened with pire pleasure to the 
wise admonitions of the aged minister. ‘Taking him 


by the hand, Mr, Newton said: “Some of us are 
going off the stage, but we rejoice to see others rising 
up and. coming forward. But, my young friend, you 


are in a very trying situation, and I am concerned 
for your safety and welfare. I have been for many 
years a minister in London, and if you will allow me 
to mention some of the snares and dangers to which 
you are exposed, I shall be happy to do it.” His sea- 
sonable warnings were listened to with attention and 
profit. Some of the things he mentioned appeared to 
an inexperienced youth rather strange and needless 
but he gave them heed, confiding in the wisdom of 
his excellent counsellor, and time fully showed that 
they were all words in season. 

Mr. Newton also invited Mr. Jay to visit him, of 
which privilege he gladly availed himself; and for 
years afterwards, whenever he was in town, seized 
every opportunity of being present at the kind of 
open breakfast, at which were to be met ministers 
and Christians of all denominations, who were wel-< 
comed by the honoured author of the “ Cardiphonia,” 
“ for he loved all who loved the Saviour, and all, while 
they were with him, felt themselves to be ‘one in 
Christ Jesus.’ ” 

Mr. Jay ever retained a reverential love for one 
who had shown him kindness at a time when every 
word of encouragement and every act of friendshi 
was doubly valuable. In after days, when he visi 
at Olney, he tells us he always went, when he was 
going to engage in the meeting, and studied in the 
pew where Cowper heard, and in sight of the pulpit 
where Newton preached. “Some,” he says, “ will 
call this superstition; butI found it good to be there. 
And how was I struck, when, at the parsonage-house, 
I went up into the attic, which was the study of this 
man of God, and saw, over his desk, on the wall, in 
very large letters, ‘ Remember that thou wast a bond- 
man in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God 





rédeemed thee ;’ and ‘Since thou hast been precious 
in my sight, thou hast been honourable, and I have 
Goo thee ;’ and ‘ Unus pro omnibus !’” 

Mr. Newton seemed to have always a lively feel. 
ing of his obligation to Divine grace, in saving 
him from his former ¢ondition, and often adverted 
to it in his conversition., When he was approach- 
ing his end, Mr. Jay paid him a visit, aod found 
him in such an exhausted state that he could scarcely 
speak, ‘‘My memory,” he said, “is nearly gote; 
but I remember two things: that I am a great 
sinner, and that Christ’ is a great Saviour.” He 
added, “Did you not, when I saw you at your 
house in Bath, desire me to pray for you? Well, 
then, now you must pray for me.” When thinking 
of his obligation to the counsels of this excellent man, 
Mr. Jay exclaimed, “How useful might the aged 
servants of God be to the youriget, if they would pri- 
vately and freely communicate of their experiences 
and observations |” 

Of his first interview with Mr. Ryland, we have 
the following striking account ;— 


The first time I ever met him was at the house of a 
wholesale linen-draper in Cheapside, I was alone in the 

arlour when he entered. At thé time, I did not personally 

nowhim, He was singtilar in his appearance: his shoes 
were syuare-toed; his wig was five-storied behind; the 
sleeves of his coat were profusely large and open, and the 
flaps of his waistcoat encroaching upon his knees. I was 
struck and awed with his figure; but what could I think 
when, walking towards me, he laid hold of me by the collar, 
and, Shaking his fist in niy face, roated ont, “ Young man, 
if you let the pecple of Surrey — make you proud, I'll 
smite you to the ground!” But then, instantly dropping 
his voice, and om me by the hand, hé made me sit down 
by his side, and said, “Sir, nothing cah equal the folly of 
some hearers; they are like apes that hug their young ones 
to death.” He then mentioned two promising young minis- 
ters who had come to town, and been injured’ and spoiled 
by popular daressings; adding other seasonable and useful 
remar 

This wise hint from the sagacious but eccentric old 
gentleman was treasured up, and probably did not 
tell with less effect from being given in a manner §0 
peculiar. It is delightful to know that from the sin 
and folly of self-elation the young thinister was 
signally preserved. A remarkable testimony of this 
was given by Mr, Wilberforce, who, conversing on the 
character of Mr. Jay, once said, ‘‘ There is one thing 
in him that I love: it is his uniform consistency, his 
uniform humility. I remember when he was a very 
young man, and I know that the popular Sagan 
Which followed him was enough to turna young head } 
but he always kept his steady course; I never saw 
him in the least inflated by it, I never saw the least 
indication of his being so.” 

_ It will be readily supposed the warmest feelings of 
affection and anxiety agitated the heart of the excel- 
lent Cornelius Winter, as he watched this first step of 
his beloved pupil in the path of his future career. His 
letters to him are touching, impressive, and fall of 
appropriate advice :— 

You are much upon my heart (he says), and I think 
upon you with joy, with fear and trembling. You must 
expect enemiés, atid look for persons who will take not 4 
little pains to invalidate your labours. Preserve your 
modesty, and walk with great oeaution and circumspéction. 
Carry your wits about you, get a knowledge of men and 
things, as well as pay & close app’ n to books, and may 
God keep and smile upon you, and cause all grace to abound 
towards you. 


When the time agreed upon for his stay in London 
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had expired, Mr. Hill zouch wished to secure the ser- 
vices of the youth, whose early popularity seemed | 
now beyond a doubt, and he poeta that he should | 
enter immediately into a connection with him, dividing 
his labours between London and several other places, 
To these overtures Mr. Jay replied in the negative, 
acting by the advice of his more than fatherly friend. 
who was anxious lest the fair promise of usefulness 
should be blighted by premature exertion and exposure 
to adverse influences. He accordingly wrote thus :— 
Marlborough, July 29th, 1788. 

If you feally-have performed your appointment for Mr. 
Hill, I would adyise you to attend to no farther invitations, 
but leave London immediately. Come into the country to 
pray and reflect, and wherever you go, set the picturé of 
your mortality you, and consider that He who has 
raised you can sink you, and will, unless you give him the 
glory of the gifts he has given to you. 

Following this wise and loving counsel, Mr. Jay 
says — 

Owing to my youth, and being anxious, before I became 
a pastor, to secure more preparation for the office, I declined 
all applications to settle, and retired to Christian Malford, 
near Chi m. This was a small, but to me an inter- 
esting village, as I had often preached there while a student. 
My salary was to be £35 a year; but my wants were few, 
and a considerable tradesman promised to board me gratui- 
tously,, Here I. was rich compared with the prophet in 
the house of the Shunammite, who had only “a little 
chamber on the wall, and a table, and a stool, and a candle- 
stick.” I was therefore, as to accommodation and provision, 
perfectly satisfied, and free from all worldly care, 

After remaining more than a year in this secluded 
retreat, during which time he anxiously endeavoured 
to improve himself by meditation and study, he 
received an invitation to visit Bath, and preach at the 
Independent Chapel in that city, during the illness of 
the pastor, the Rev. T. Tuppen.. He complied, and 
in alter years his first text was wg Yori remembered 
with interest. It was, ‘* What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” After a 
short time Mr. Tuppen revived, but soon after relapsed, 
and his illness was long and severe. The hope of his 
recovery was, however, fondly entertained, and this 
occasioned delay in the opening of Argyle Chapel, 
which he had been net by his growing success 
and the encouragement. of friends, to build. He 
naturally wished, as his hearers did, that he by whose 
instrumentality it had been erected should himself 
open it. At length, however, it was deemed expedient 
to wait no longer for the dedication, and Mr. Jay 
was applied to for the occasion, and performed the 
service, preaching from the words, “ The hour cometh, 
and now is,” &c.—John iv. 23, 24, This event took 
place on the 4th October, 1789. How little did the 
youthful preacher, then but ating bac of age, con- 
ceive that this was to him the beginning of days; 
that he was opening his own and his only chapel, 
and commencing a pastorate unusually long, happy, 
and useful | 

Tn the meantime (he says in his Autobiography) I met 
with Lady Maxwell, in Bristol, to whom then belonged 
Hope Chapel, at the Hotwells, This place of worship had 
not long been founded, and the cause advanced by Lady 
Hope and Lady Glenorchy, on whose death it came into 
the hands of Lady M. 1 hardly know how it was, but she 
prevailed on me to undertake the service there. A congre- 
gation was to be raised. Though young and immature, my 


labours were acceptable and useful; and while there the | 
Lord gave me three converts, all of whom entered the min- | 


istry and laboured well, I also heard of various instances of 
me Bare My preaching always filled the place, and I 





hope good was done. 


In this new field of excitement and labour he was 
followed still by the kind admonitory voice of his 
early teacher. 

What a noise you have made in the world! (wrote Mr. 
Winter).. How many eyesare upon you! How many hearts 
fear for you ; how many envy you! I hope you are in the 
Possession of heavenly enjoyments, and walking comfort- 
ably in the good ways of God. | These ate your best days; 
make much of them, and by your indifference to yourself, 
and that poly negligence which is a bright ornament, and 
necessary to blunt the edge of even kind suspicion, show 
that you can be popular without being proud. The Church 
as well as the world looks with a jealous eye upon the young 
minister of the day, and especially upon those who have no 
paternal property to swpport gay appearance. . . . 


write not this to reproach you, but as my most dearly 
beloved, to caution and warn you. . God has given youa 
tongue and an early commission to use it; let the heart 
dictate to it, and may the Spirit dictate tothe heart. Live 
while you live; it is buta little while you have to live 
‘Work while it is called to-day; the night cometh, when no 
man can work!” 


Well -might the grateful object of such tender and 
wise affection exclaim, “ Though nota child by birth, 
Ihave been one by adoption. To him I owe all my 
respectability in life, and all my opportunities of 
public usefulness.” He was now about to enter upon 
that important sphere of duty to which Providence 
had appointed him; and he thus comments upon the 
events which led to his final settlement at Bath :— 


The Lord determines the bounds of our habitations, and 
the events that move us from one place to anether are as 
much under the direction of his providence as the fiery, 
cloudy pillar which was the conductor of the Israelites in 
the wilderness. But on what apparently casual and slender 
causés do consequencés, the most interesting in our history, 
often hinge! I had remained at the Hotwells for 
nearly twelye months; and being pressed by her ladyship 
as well as the congregation, here should probably have 
continued, but for a dispute with a good woman whom Lady 
M. had left to manage the secular concerns of the place. 
This disagreement (in which we were both to blame) deter- 
mined me to accept the invitation I had just received from 
the church at Bath, then destitute by the death of their 
very able and worthy pastor, I soon accepted: and so 
my residence was fixed in that far-famed city. 


We shall not follow him in his onward, happy, and 
devoted course. It is well known toall how honoured 
and how useful was. his career, and how blessed in its 
influence upon multitudes. of souls. There is one great 
lesson Mr. Jay seems specially desirous to draw from 
the opening passages of his eventful history. It is the 
necessity of a firm belief and confident trust in the 
providence of God. “ Without this,” he says, “ we 
can have no confidence in the Supreme Being: if 
saints, we shall want the principal solace in adversity ; 
if sinners, we shall waut the principal restraint in 
prosperity, If we pervert this doctrine, by denying 
a particular providence, we destroy a particular con- 
fidence, a particular source of comfort, a particular 
motive to duty, and give our actions. only a general 
rule of reference.” At the same time, we dishonour 
Almighty God, who has assured his creatures that the 
very hairs of their head are numbered, and that a 
sparrow falleth not to the ground without his per- 
mission; that he is everywhere present, discerning 
the secrets of the hearts of the sons of men, and his 
eyes beholding both the evil and the good; and that 


| it is in him and by him we live, and move, and have 


our being. It therefore becomes us to acknowledge 
him in all our ways, and, in reliance upon Divine 
strength, to resolve to commit all the events of life to 
God's wise, merciful, and overruling providence. 
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Hiblical Expositions, 


IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
—— 

J. W. D.—Please to explain that clause in the Nicene 
Creed which speaks of Christ as God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of very God. 

This and the other clauses relating to our Saviour, by 
the addition of which the Nicene Creed differs from 
that called “the Apostles’ Creed,” were inserted to re- 
fute the heresy of Arius, who held that Christ was not 
of the same substance as the Father; and that there was 
a time when he existed not; that, in fact, he was a 
created Being. The original runs, “God from God, 
Light from Light, Very God from Very God”’—to de- 
note that Christ is of the same nature as the Father; 
he is essentially and entirely God, truly and completely 
Light, the very and eternal God. 

THomas.— There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death,”—Prov. 
xiv. 12. 

Men may deceive themselves in their very endeavours 
to serve God. Self-righteousness, superstition, and 
formal, outward worship, are as deadly to the soul’s welfare 
as open and avowed transgression.—See Luke xiii. 24. 

T, P. A— Thou art cursed above ali cattle, and 
above every beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.’— 
Gen, iii. 14, 

It is a general tradition that, previous to this curse, 


the serpent was one of the handsomest and most majestic 


of animals, Hence the readiness with which Eve lis- 
teried to it; and thus also the words, “upon thy belly 
shalt thou go,” become intelligible ; implying that before 
this it was of upright stature. Since the fall, the serpent 
has been universally regarded with the utmost loathing 
and horror. It is the emblem of everything that is 
deceitful, and its food is mingled with the dust of the 
earth, from whence it seldom raises its head—a lesson 
to us of the horror with which God beholds sin. 

J. C.—* Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.”’—Rev. iii. 11. 

The “crown ” here spoken of is the eternal reward in 
heaven. But heaven is only given to those who fight, 
persevere, and overcome. If they relax their efforts, 
Satan, the world, and the flesh will gain the victory, and 
the crown is only conferred on those who by grace 
conquer. 

E11za.—“ And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.’—John xxi. 25. 

A hyperbolical figure of speech, ¢.e., conveying the 
idea of greatness under an Oriental mode of expression, 
Hyperbole was in common use among the Jews and all 
Eastern nations. For other instances, see Matt. xvii. 
20; xix. 24. The use of it here simply implies that the 
number of books would be immense, 

J. L. G.—* Be ye angry, and sin not.” —Bph. iv. 26. 


Anger is here used, not for the display of a passionate | 


temper leading to strife and murder, but for the lawful 
feeling which a father may have towards his disobedient 
son; a just man, against one who acts unjustly; an 
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honest man against a thief. Even in this, the Apostle 
tells us, we are to be careful that we sin not. 

E. B.—* Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting.” —Isa, i. 18. 

Under the titles of “rulers of Sodom,” and “ people 
of Gomorrah,” the. prophet is rebuking the children of 
Judah. He tells them in this verse that there was sia 
even in their very observance of the rites handed down 
from Moses. For “incense,” see Bxod. xxx. 8, &c. ; “ new 
moons and sabbaths,” Lev. xxiii. ; 2 Kings iv. 23, &, 

J. D.—* For this cause.was the gospel preached also 
to them that are dead, that they might be judged accord- 
ing to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit.”—1 Peter iv. 6. 

That is, it was on the principle of a general judgment 
that the Gospel was preached to many who are now 
dead; so that, according to the common law of nature, 
they suffer death; but, by the mercy of God, they will 
be restored to life again by the operation of the Spirit. 

C. H. D.—* For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth for ever.”—Ps, xlix. 8. 

Prayer-book Version.—* For it cost more to redeem 
their souls : so that he must let that alone for ever.” 

This latter version gives us the sense of the passage. 
No man oan pay the proper price for the redemption of 
his brother’s soul, for its cost is precious, too high for 
him to pay: his futile attempts cease, and come to 
nothing; once and for ever he must dismiss the idea 
from his mind entirely. Hence, by contrast, Christ is 
the only one whois capable of ransoming another’s soul. 

—.—* Then shall it be for a man to burn: for he will 
take thereof, and warm himself; yea, he kindleth it, and 
baketh bread ; yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth it; 
he maketh it a graven image, and falleth down thereto. He 
burneth part thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth 
flesh ; he roasteth roast, and is satisfied : yea, he warmeth 
himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire.” 
—Isa. xliv. 15, 16. 

Mr. Johngon, a missionary in Africa some forty years 
ago, relates the following anecdote as an illustration of 
this passage :— 

“One evening a young man thus addressed me: 
‘Massa, them words you talk last night strike me very 
much, When you preach, you read the 15th and 16th 
verses of the 44th chapter of Isaiah, and explain them. 
You show how our country people stand. Mesay, “ Ah, 
; who tell massa all this? He never been to my country.” 
You say, “Do not your people live in that fashion?” 
|I say, “ Yes, that true: God knows all things. He 
put them things in the Bible.” Massa, I so sure that 
_ the Bible is God’s word; for man cannot put all them 
, things there, because he no see it, That time I live in 
_ my country, I live with a man that make greegree. He 
take me into the bush, and teach me to make greegree, 
too, He show me one tree ; he say, that greegree-tree ; 
he take country axe, and cut some of that tree ; he make 
a god; and he take the leaves, and what was left, and 
give me to carry home. When we come home, he make 
a fire; and all the people come and sit round the fire. 
Then they cook and eat. - When they done eat, the man 
take the leaves of the greegree-tree, and burn them in 
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the fire; and then all the péople stand round the fire, 
and clap their hands, and ery, “ Aha! alia!” Massa, 
when you read that verse (Isa, xliv. 16), I can’t tell you 
what I feel. You then begin to talk abont verse 20, 
“He feedeth on ashes,” and I was struck again; for 
when they done ery, “ Aha! aha !’’ they take the ashes 
and make medicine they give to people when tliey be 
sick, You been see some greegree which look like dirt; 
that is the same ashes; they carry that round them 
neck, and they eat it sometimes. You see, massa, our 
poor countrymen feed upon ashes. For true, the Bible 
God’s word’ * 

——.—" Open thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may 
devour thy cedars.” —Zeoh, xi, 1. 

It is well known that the wood of the Temple was 
principally cedar, . The Jewish writers tell us that the 
great castern gate of the Temple was so heavy, that many 
men Weré necessary to. open and shut it; yet, that a 
little before the last siege, it opened and shut of itself; 
atid that Rabbi Johanna said on the occasion, “ Now is 
the Temple near to be destroyed, sitice the word is ful- 
filled, ‘ Open thy gates,’ ” &c.—Josephus, lib. viii. ¢., 12. 

——.— Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of 
my hands.” —Isa, xlix. 16. 

This alludes to the custom in the East of ins¢ribing 
the names of the dead, or of absent friends, or of their 
native country, by some indelible mark on their hands 
or arms; thus the pilgrims that went to the holy 
sepulchre had théeinselves marked, and this art is prac- 
tised by travelling Jews all over the world to this day. 








Pouths’ Department, 


THE TWO WAYS OF GIVING,—Part II, 
As they advanced towards the village, the man 


telated his history in a plain, rough manner. He 
was working his way to Bristol, to seek employment 
there. He seemed so gtateful, that Willie was em- 
boldened to ask if he could read, and had got a Bible. 
He shook his head, aud said he could read a bit, but 
had not seen a Bible since he was at a Sunday- 
school. “ We poor fellows aint got much time for 
reading, master.” 

“ But,” said Willie, pulling out one of his hymns, 
“ifl gave you this, would you keep it and read it? I 
cannot give you my Testament, for it is the only oneI 
have got; but these are vety pretty verses, and you 
can learn them off, and say them now and then. 
Will you?” 

“Thank you kindly, my lad,” said the man. “T'll 
do it, if *twere only because you asked me.” So Willie 
gave him the paper. 

A minute after, they turned a corner, and came 
ona small group of Keune men, talking very loudly, 
in angry dispute. Two of them were well-known 
good-for-nothings, and the third was no less a person 
than the old woman’s grandson, “ Lazy ‘Tim.” 
Willie remembered his message. Bidding his com- 
panion keep straight on till he re-joined him, he 
crossed over to the three disputants. As he did so, 
two of them finished sharing some money between 
them, and made off, laughing very loudly. Tim, with 
ted face, and in great indignation, shook his fist after 
them, and out. that they were cheats. Willie 
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laid hold of his arm, and told him his grandmother 
watited him. 

“¢ Grandmother!’ And who sent you after me?” 
asked Tim, defiantly. 

Willie told him how he had found the poor old 
woman, and what he had done for her. As he spoke, 
Tim's face softened, and he muttered, in a low tone, 
that he was on his way to her. 

“But; Tim,” asked Willie, “what's been the 
matter ? ” 

“Why,” said Tim, sulkily, “the fact is, I’d ha’ 
been with granny two hours since, if it hadn't been 
for young Squire Houghton. I had begged a cup of 
milk, you see, for her 

“Is this it?” said Willie, pointing to a small can, 
which had been upset on the grass. Tim turned 
very red again. ‘One of them cheats has gone and 
kicked it over,” he said. ‘‘I met Master Charles, 
you see, and told him about granny; and he give 
me a shilling, and then them two fellows came up, 
and I couldn’t help it, somehow, they’ve beat me so 
often ; so we set to work pitching——” 

‘Set to work’ what, Timm + ok 

“ Pitching: pitch and toss, you know. And 
we've been at it all the while, and I've lost every 
penny, and that is the end of it,” said Tim, doggedly. 

Willie was very much shocked, but he got ‘Tim to 

omise he would go home, and he saw him off. Then 

ne turned to overtake his companion; but at that 
instant he heard his name called, and, looking round, 
saw Squire Houghton, Charley's father, coming after 
him with his steward, Willie went up to them. 

“Here, boy, I want you,” said Mr. Houghton. 
“Dear me!” turning to the steward, “it is most un- 
fortunate. The yery family I wanted away from the 
parish! The man is a notorious poacher, and the 
wife the greatest thief in the county. Are you sure 
it was my son who gave them the money ? ” 

‘Nothing more certain, sir,” said the steward. 
“The woman would have been turned out to-day, 
but she brought me the three weeks’ rent, and said 
that young Master Charles had been by, and given it 
to her; and so I thought, sir, of course, that you’d 
changed your mind, and was willing to let her stay." 

‘It’s extremely provoking!” said Mr. Houghton. 
“Tf he’s flinging away his money like this, he must 
be stopped. Here, boy, go on to the village, and see 
if you can find Master Charles; and if you do, tell 
him I want him.” 

Willie touched his cap, and set off on his new 
errand. ‘ You'll find him at the common,” shouted 
the steward after him. Now the common lay to the 
left, so Willie turned into this new direction, and 
ran as hard as he could. 

It was one o’clock, and the boys at the National 
School were all playing on the common, shouting and 
romping merrily. This was not the school Willie 
went to, but he knew many of the lads, and went to- 
wards them to see if they could direct him. ‘There 
was quite a commotion as he cate up, and there in 
the midst, fighting and kicking, with his hat off, his 
jacket torn, covered with mud and scratches, was 
Charley himself, getting a severe beating from some 
half-dozen of the bigger boys. Willie ran into the 
middle of them immediately. 

“ Cowards!” he cried, pulling Charley away, and 
holding him. ‘Six against one! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. What are you hurting the 
young gentleman for?” 
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‘Youn mind your own business, William Baine,” 
said a big fellow. ‘* What did he come bragging o 
his moncy for, and telling us we was poor boys, and 
wanted giving to?” 

“With his ‘five-pound notes’ and his ‘ papa, 
roared a second. “We don’t want none of his 
money.” 

* Aye, and he hit little Jimmy Knowles,” said a 
third; and then there was a general shout. 

Willie talked and pacified them, for he was a 
general favourite, and then he drew Charley off, and 
bh his clothes to rights as well as he could, and] 

im away, both angry and dirty. ‘‘ Come,” he said, 
** your papa wants you.” 

“What wicked fellows those are!” said angry 
Charley. 
should! 
money away, and they laughed at me, and made me 
very angry; and I hit one little impudent rascal, and 
then they all set upon me. 
what does he want me for? ” 

Willie told him. Charley’s countenance fell, but 
he soon recovered himself. ‘‘ I’ve done a lot of good, 
at all events,” he said. ‘I gave a poor man half-a- 
severcign, and ‘Lazy Tim’ a shilling to buy some- 
thing for his grandmother ; and then there was this 
Jones whom papa is angry about, and I’m sure he 
has no need, for it would have been a shame to turn 
the poor fellow out: and then I’ve given Mat Walker 
five shillings for his wife ¥ 

“Mat Walker, sir!” said Willie. ‘Oh, Master 
Charles, I wish you hadn’t. 
to the public-house, and. drink it all away, and then 
itdistresses his poor wife so much. . He’s killing him- 
self with drink, they say. Do, Master Charles, if 
you think your papa won’t mind, let us go straight 
to the ‘ Houghton Arms,’ and get him away. It won’t 
take long.” 

Charley would have objected, a little time before, 
but he was beginning to be afraid of his success in 
well-doing, and he followed Willie towards the inn. 
As they left the common, they saw a number of 

ple coming towards them. In front was the 
village constable, holding by the arm the man whom 
Willie had found fainting, and taking him off to the 
magistrate. When the prisoner saw Charley, he 
called out, “There he is! look! ‘There is the lad 
who gave itme. Ask him yourselves, and he’ll tell 
you.’ 

Dirty as he was, Charley went up to them. The 
man had tried to change the half-sovereign at the 
baker’s, who thought it so curious a circumstance that 
a ragged-looking tramp should carry gold, that he 
had called the constable, and had him apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed some robbery. 

Charley confirmed the man’s story, and though 
the constable and crowd could hardly believe, and 
said as much, that a young gentleman would throw 
away his money in such a manner, they let the man go. 
But Charley felt so ashamed, that he dragged Willie 
on, and left the crowd as quickly as possible. ‘I 
wish I was at home again,” he said, dejectedly. But 
the worst had yet tocome. ‘They had got near the 
inn, when they heard the people saying that Mat 
Walker had been drinking all the morning, and that 
his wife had come to fetch him ; then, that the landlord 
himself had put him out, for making a disturbance ; and 
that he had had a fit, and broken a blood~vessel, and 
was then lying at home in a dying condition. Poor 
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“T should like to thrash them, that I) 
I only told them how I was giving my | P 
' side of the dying man, and putting his head down, 


Where is papa, and | 


He’s sure to go straight | 





Charley was vexed and distressed. ‘ We must go to 


f | him,” he said, And they did. 


It was toe true. The doctor came out of the door 
as they got to it, and shook his head. Inside was a 
group of curious neighbours, and there, on the floor, 
wrapped in blankets, lay Mat Walker, scarcely alive, 
The loss of blood had sobered him so far as to enable 
him apparently to notice things around, but he could 
not speak. His wife, poor woman! sat supporting 
his head, and every now and then deploring the 
means which had enabled him. to obtain the drink 


ed | which destroyed him. As Charley heard her, he 


wished that he had never had a purse or money in 
his life. When the woman saw them, she frantically 
called out to them, as she had done to the rest, to do 
something to he!p her. Ah, where was the value of 
money now, Charley? Willie kindly knelt by the 


in a low but audible voice, went slowly through 
the Lord’s Prayer. He was not aware, as he did so, 
that another person had entered, and was standin 
behind him. It was Mr. Osborne, the minister. He 
did not see or hear anything, as he earnestly went 
through the petitions, till the clergyman raised him 
up, and pointed to the face on the floor. The sinful 
spirit had passed away to answer for invitations re- 
jected and for sins committed. 

It was a lesson Charley never forgot. The harm 
his money had done taught him that the indiscreet 
gift of money is not charity, and made him much 
more humble, and less reliant on himself for the 
power of doing good. No one spoke to him on 
the subject for a long time; but when he had 
quite recovered from the shock he had received, 
Mr. Osborne, who had heard of this day's history, 
took occasion to deliver another lecture, at which 
both Charley and Willie were present. At the close 
he said :— 

“ Remember, my young friends, that the injudicions 
giving of money may be the means of a great deal 
more harm than good. Those who have wealth are 
stewards of the same for God: it is their duty to 
bestow of that wealth liberally, without grudging, 
to those who have need; but great care must be 
exercised in the distribution. Especially remember 
that the heart must be united with the hand, and 
that all our efforts to do good to others, in order that 
they may be pleasing to God, must arise, not from 
pride, or love of display, or to gain the admiration of 
others, but from gratitude to him, and in obedience 
to his commands; and above all, never forget that a 
cup of cold water given in the name of the Lord 
Jesus has a greater reward than a purse full of gold 
expended for display. Henceforth, in seeking to re- 
lieve the wants of others, strive to be wise in your 
charities as well as generous.” 


SUNDAY EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


Fatuer. We are to converse to-night about the Vines 
and yours of Scripture. 


The cultivation of the vine was known to the people 
of the East from the earliest times. On the walls of 
the most ancient Egyptian tombs are discovered paint- 
ings of vineyards, and all the various stages of wine- 
making—the training of the trees, the treading of 
the grapes, the squeezing out the juice, and then the 

uring of the wine into jars. In some burial-places, 
ating from the time of the Pharaohs, there are re- 
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serving the wine. 

As the vine cannot live under water, so a great 
part of Egypt, which is annually flooded by the 
waters of the Nile, is unfit for its cultivation; but 
it was grown in abundance on the borders of the 
great valley through which the river flows. 

The growth of the vine in Egypt is shown by the 
murmurings of the children of Israel against Moses 
and Aaron :—‘t Wherefore have ye made us to come 
up out of Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? 
it is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines ” (Numb. 
xvi. 14; xx. 5). 

Syria and Palestine were still more famous for 
vineyards; Palestine especially so. Moses calls it 
a land of wheat, and barley, and vines” (Deut. 
viii. 8); and again, he tells the Israelites they shall 
have vineyards and olive trees which they planted 
not (Deut, vi. 11). ;, Joshua also tells them, ‘* Of the 
vineyards and. oliveyards which ye planted not do ye 
eat” (Josh. xxiv. 13). 

Certain districts were noted for their grapes; for 


the spies brought the cluster of grapes which was so 
heavy as to be carried “between two upon a staff” 
(Numb. xiii. 28). 

I can give you an instance, in modern times, of 
the enormous size to which a cluster may attain. 
The Duke of Portland sent to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, from Welbeck, a bunch of Syrian grapes, 
nineteen pounds in weight, twenty-three inches in 
length, and nineteen inches and a half at its greatest 
width. So cumbrous and heavy was it, that it was 
slung on a pole, and carried by four men the whole 
distance of twenty miles. The vine at Hampton 
Court is 135.years old, covers 2,200 square feet, and 
in one season produced 2,274 bunches of heavy 
grapes. The vines of Syria and Palestine are famous 
even now. Modern travellers describe the grapes as 
of very large size. Nau aflirms that he has seen in 
Syria clusters of ten and twelve pounds’ weight. 
Another traveller tells us that he supped under a 
vine whose stem was a foot and a half in diameter, 
and its height thirty feet. 

The Easterns, as we read, used the verjuice, ex- 
tracted from wild grapes, in medicine. ‘he juice 
of the ripe grape, when first squeezed out, was 
called must, and formed a harmless and refreshing 
beverage, and was not like the alcoholic wines of 
the present day; the lees yielded tartar; the seeds 
an oil; the broken and useless branches were used 
for fuel. 

Our Saviour says, speaking of himself as the 
true Vine, “If a man abide not in me, he is cast 
forth as a branch, and is withered; and men gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned ” (John xv. 6). 

The first thing done in planting a vineyard was 
to choose a favourable spot, with plenty of sun. 
Then a wall was built round it, to guard against the 
ravages of wild beasts. The soil was loosened, and 
the stones picked out. The vines were planted, a 
Wine-press erected, and often a tower built, from 
Which the husbandman could watch the coming of 
cither beasts or robbers. ‘The whole process is de- 
scribed in Isaiah v. and Mark xii. 

The methods of training the vine were yarious. 
Sometimes the shoots were left to trail on the ground ; 
sometimes they grew thick enough to stand alone ; 
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sometimes they were supported by posts with cross- 
pieces; sometimes by trellis-work, forming beautiful 
arbours; and sometimes they were trained round 
trees, especially the fig-tree. We often find vines 
and fig-trees connected together in the Bible. 

JANE. The prophet Micah says, ‘‘ They shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree ” 
(Micah iv. 4; 1 Kings iv. 25). 

F. Yes. To imply perfect contentment and peace 
at home. Vines were often trained up the walls 
of houses for shade and beauty. In imitation of this, 
we read in Josephus of the representation of a magni- 
ficent vine on the eastern wall of the Temple; the 
branches and tendrils composed of gold, and the fruits 
of precious stones. It was carried to Rome amidst 
the other spoils by Titus, after the taking of the city. 

There were various Jaws given by God concerning 
the vine. The fruit of the vine was not to be eaten 
till the fifth year after it was planted (Lev. xix. 25). 
The seventh year, again, no grapes were to be 
gathered :—‘ But in the seventh year shall be a Sab- 
bath of rest unto the land . . thou shalt neither 
sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard ” (Lev. xxv. 4). 
They were always to leave the gleanings of the 
grapes for the poor and stranger (Lev. xix. 10; 
Deut. xxiv. 21). 

The vines wete pruned three times a year, to give 
them strength and fertility; hence our Saviour’s 
allusion: ‘* Every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it (i.e., he pruneth it), that it may bring 
forth more fruit” (John xv. 2). 

The vintage was in September, and lasted about 
two months. The time of the vintage was celebrated 
with great rejoicings. It appears to have answered 
pretty much to our harvest feasts. Isaiah, in threaten- 
ing Moab, says, ‘* And gladness is taken away, and 
joy out of the plentiful field; and in the vineyards 
there shall be no singing, neither shall there be 
shouting: the treaders shall tread out no wine in 
their presses ; I have made their vintage shouting to 
cease” (Isa. xvi. 10). 

A similar passage occurs in Jeremiah xlviii. 33, 
which may be thus rendered: ‘* They shall no longer 
tread the grape, and he that cries Hedad shall no 
more cry Hedad, Hedad;” i.e., ‘* Huzza, huzza!”— 
the labourers’ joyful shout as they gathered and pressed 
the ripe grapes. Sometimes the vintage was a season 
of wicked mirth and debauchery, as with the Shechem- 
ites (Judg. ix. 27). 

JANE. What does Moses mean when he says, ‘ For 
their vine is of the vine of Sodom?” (Deut. xxxii. 
32.) 

¥. Travellers inform us that even now there are 
iuuud on the banks of the Dead Sea fruits like fair 
rosy apples, which, on. being opened, are nothing 
more than puff-balls, full of dust and a substance 
like ashes, intensely hot, dry, and poisonous. These 
“apples of Sodom” are evidently alluded to in the 
verse. 

The vine is constantly used as an emblem of the 
Jewish nation. In Isaiah v., Matthew xxi., and 
Mark xii., a full comparison is made between God's 
loving care for the people of Israel and the husband- 
man’s planting and cultivation of his vineyard. 


** Thou hast transplanted a vine out of Egypt: 
Thou hast rooted out the heathen, and planted it. 
Thou preparedst space before it, 

And didst cause it to take deep root, 
And it filled the land. 
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The hills were veiled with its shadow, 

And with its boughs the cedars of God. 

It shot ottt its branches to the sea, 

And its tendrils unto the fiver.”—(Ps. lxex. 8—11.) 


Let us take care that we are living members of the 
true Vine. 








THE COTTON FAMINE. 
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Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THR AUTHOR or “Tite citaNnrnGs,” “BRS. BALLIBURTON'S 
TiovusLes,” ETC. 


Pane EGR, 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
AN IMPROMPTU JOURNEY FoR THE MASTER OF 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
Tix dew was yet upon the grass in the autumn morn- 
ing as the squire of Trevlyn Hold rode from his door. 
He had hurried over his breakfast, his horse waiting for 
him, and now he spurred him impatiently along the 
avenue. Ann Oanham had not yet opened the gate: 
upon hearing a horse’s hoofs, she ran ott to do so; and 
stood aside holding it back, and dropped her htimble 
curtsey as Mr. Chattaway rode past. He vouchsafed 
hot the slightest notice of her: neither by glance nor 
nod did he appear conscious of her presence, It was his 
usual way. 

“ He’s off to Blackstone early,’ thought Ann Cahham, 
as shi fasteried back the gate. 

But Mr. Chattaway did not turn towards Blackstone, 
He turned in the opposite direction—to the left—and 
urged his horse to a hand gallop. Ann Canham looked 
after him. 

“ He have got business at Barmester, maybe,” was 
the conclusion to which she came. 

Nothing more sure. Mr. Chattaway had business at 
Barmester. He rode briskly to the town, and pulled 
up his horse nearly in the same spot where you once 
saw him pull it up before—at the house of Messrs. Wall 
and Barnes, 

Not that he was about to visit that flourishing estab- 
lishment this morning. Next to it was a private house, 
on the door-plate of which might be read, “Mr. Flood, 
Solicitor :” and he was the gentleman whom Mr. Chat- 
taway had come to see. 

Attracted probably by the clatter of the horsefor 
Chattaway had pulled him suddenly up, and caused 
more noise than he need have done, the animal rather 
resenting the summary check, being fresh and some- 
what restive—there came a face to the shop-door and 
looked out. It was that of Mr. Wall, He stepped 
forth to shake hands with Chattaway, 





© How are you this morning? ‘You are in Barmester 
betimes. What lovély weather we are having for the 
conclusion of the harvest !” 

“Very; it has been a fine harvest altogether,” replied 
Chattaway; and from his easy composure nobody could 
have dreamt of the terrible caré and perplexity that 
was running riot in his heart, ‘I want to say 4 word 
to Flood about a lease that is falling, 80 thought I'd 
start eatly and make a round of it on my Way to Black. 
stone.” 

How subtle are the workings of the httman spirit! 
Had that been Chattaway’s real business with the lawyer, 
he would not have gratuitously bestowed it on Mr, 
Wall: never was there a man less open in the ordinary 
affairs of life than Chattaway. Some vague feeling of 
diverting suspicion or unpleasant conjecture from what 
he did want, was swaying him, 

“An accident occurred yesterday to your son and 
Madam Chattaway, did it not?” asked Mr, Wall, 
“ News of it was flying about last evening. I hope they 
are not much hurt? ” 

“Not at all, Cris was so stupid as to attempt to 
drive a horse unbroken for harness~oneé with a vicious 
temper, too. The dog-cart is smashed half to pieces. 
Here, you! come here.” 

The last words were addressed to a boy in a tattered 
jacket, who was racing after a passing carriage, having 
a mind to take a private ride behind, Mr. Chattaway 
wanted him to hold his horse: and the boy changed his 
course with dlacrity, believing the job would be good 
for sixpence at least. ; 

The outer door of the lawyer’s housd was open. 
There was 2 sécond door in the passage, furnished with» 
knocker; the office opened on the left. Mr. Chattaway 
tried the office door: more as a matter of form than any- 
thing else. It was fast, as he expected, and would be 
until nine o’clock. So he gave an imposing knock at 
the other. 

“TI shall just catch him after his breakfast,” solilo- 
quised he, while he waited for it to be answered, “and 
can have a qttiet quatter of an hour with him, un- 
disturbed by cli—— Is Mr. Flood at home?” 

As he had tried the door in a mere matter of form, so he 
now put this question as one, and was passing in with- 
out ceremony. But the servant maid arrested him. 

“ Mr. Flood’s out, sir. He is gone to London.” 

“ Gone to London!” ejaculated-Chattaway. 

“Yes, sir, notan hour ago. He went by the eight 
o’elock train,” 

It was so complete a check to all his imaginings that 
for a minute the master of Trevlyn Hold found his 
speech desert him. A great many bad men on the first 
threat of evil fly to a lawyer, in the firm belief that he 
can, by the exercise of his craft, bring them out of it. 
Chattaway, after a night of intolerable restlessness, had 
come straight off to his lawyer, Mr. Flood, with the im- 
tention of confiding the whole affair to him, and asking 
what was to be done in it; never giving so much a8 & 
glance at tlie possibility of that legal gentloman’s 
absence, | 

“ Went up by the eight o’clock train P” he repeated, 
when he found his tongue, 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“And when’s he coming home?” 

“He expects to be away about.a week, sir.” 

A worse check still. Chattaway’s terrible fear might 
have waited in abeyance for a day; but for a week !— 
he would go mad before its end. He was a great deal 
too miserly to spend money upon an unnecessary jour- 
ney, but there appeared to be nothing for it but to 
follow Mr. Flood to London. That gentleman had 
heard perplexing secrets of Chattaway’s before, had 


always given the best advice, and remained faithful to 
the trust; and Chattaway believed he might safely con- 


fide to him this new and most dangerous fear. Not to 
any other would he have breathed a word. In short, 
the only confidential adviser he possessed in the world 
was Mr. Flood. 

“Where will Mr. Flood put up in London ? ” 

“I can’t say, sir. I don’t know anything about 
where he stays. He goes up pretty often.” 

“At the old place, I dare say, ——- Hotel,” muttered 
Chattaway to himself. “If not, I shall learn where, 
through his agents in Essex Street.” 

He stood a moment in consideration on the pavement 
before mounting. There was a train—a slow one (and a 
cheap one)—that would leave Barmester in half an hour 
for London. Should he go by that train?—go from 
Barmester, instead of returning home to give them 
warning; and taking the train at the little station near 
hisown home? Was there need of haste so great? In 
Chattaway’s present frame of mind the utmost haste he 
could make was almost a necessary relief to it: but on 
the other hand, would his departing in this sudden and 
unaccountable manner excite suspicion at home and 
abroad, or draw unwelcome attention to his movements ? 
Deep, deep in thought was he, when a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. Turning sharply round, he saw the 
honest, hearty face of the linen-draper close to his. 

“The queerest thing was said to me last night, Chat- 
taway. I stepped into Robbins the barber’s, to have my 
hair and whiskers trimmed, and he told me a great 
barrister was down here, a leading man from the Chan- 
cery court, come upon some business connected with 
you and the late Squire Trevlyn, With the property 
IT mean.” 

Chattaway’s heart leaped into his mouth. 

“I thought it a queer tale. His mission here—the 
Chancery messenger’s—being to restore Rupert Trevlyn 
to the estates of his. grandfather, Robbins said. Is 
there anything in it?” 

Had the public already got hold of it, then? Was 
the awful thing no longer a fear but a reality? Chatta- 
way turned his face away, and tried to be equal to the 
emergency, At another time, the fanciful aspects that 


gossip acquires im spreading, might have afforded him | 


amusement, 

“You are talking great absurdity, Wall. Robbins! 
Who’s Robbins? Were I you, I should be ashamed 
to repeat the lies propagated by that chattering old 
woman.” 

Mr. Wall laughed. “He certainly deals in news, 
does Robbins; it’s part of his trade. Of course, one 
only takes his marvels for what they are worth. He got 
this from Barcome, the tax collector.. The man had 
arrived at the scene of accident to the dog-cart shortly 
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after its occurrence, and he heard this barrister—who, 
as it seems, was also there—speak publicly of the object 
of his mission.” 

Chattaway snatched the bridle of his horse from the 
tagged boy’s hands, and mounted; his air, his face, ex- ; 
pressing all the scorn he could command. “ When they 
can impound Squire Trevlyn’s will, then they may talk 
about altering the succession. Good morning, Wall.” 

A torrent of howls, interspersed with words that a 
magistrate on his bench must have shown himself cog- 
nisant of, saluted his ears as he rode off. They came 
from the aggrieved steed-holder. Instead of the six- 
pence he so fondly reckoned on, Chattaway had flung 
him a halfpenny. 

He rode to an inn near the railway station, went in, 
and called for pen and ink. The few words he wrote 
were to Miss Diana. He found himself obliged to go 
unexpectedly to London on the business which she knew 
of, and requested her to make any plausible excuse for 
his absence that would divert suspicion from the real 
facts. He should be home on the morrow. Such was 
the substance of the note. 

He addressed it to Miss Trevlyn of Trevlyn Hold, 
sealed it with his own seal, and marked it “ private.” 
A most unnecessary additional security, the last. No 
inmate of Trevlyn Hold would dare to open the most 
simple missive, bearing the address of Miss Trevlyn. 
Then he called one of the stable men. 

“TI want this letter taken to my house,” he said. “It 
isin a hurry. Can you go at once?” 

The man replied that he could. 

“ Stay—you may ride my horse,” added Mr. Chatta- 
way, as if the thought that moment struck him. 
“You will get there in half the time that you would 
if you walked.” 

“Very well, sir. Shall I bring him back for you ?” 

“Um—m—m, no, I'll walk,” decided Mr. Chattaway, 
stroking his chin as if to help his decision. ‘“ Leave the 
horse at the Hold.” 

The man mounted the horse and rode away, never 
supposing that Mr. Chattaway had been playing off a 
little ruse for his especial benefit, and that he had no 
intention of going to Trevlyn Hold that day, but was 
bound fora place rather farther off. In this innocent 
state of unconsciousness, he reached the Hold, while 
Mr. Chattaway made a defour and gained the station by 
a cross route, where he got into the London train. 

Cris Chattaway’s groom, Sam Atkins, was standing 
with his young master’s horse before the houso, in wait- 
ing for that gentleman, when the messenger arrived. 
Not the new horse of the previous day’s notoriety, not 
the one lamed at Blackstone ; but a despised and steady 
old animal, sometimes used in the plough. 

“What! there haven’t been another accident, 
sure-ly !” exclaimed Sam Atkins, in his astonishment 
at secing Mr. Chattaway’s steed brought home. 
“ Where’s the squire ?” 

* He’s all right ; he have sent me up here with this,” 
was the man’s reply, producing tho note. “’Twere in 
a hurry, he said, and he sent me on his horse.” 

“Ts it for madam ?” said Sam Atkins, taking it in his 
hand. 

“I dun know. . Don’t it say outside ? ” 
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Neither of the men could read writing, . The stranger 
got off the horse. “ Be the stables, round here?” he 
asked, pointing to the left. 

“Aren’t you going to take the horse back for the 
squire P” demanded Sam Atkins, 

* He telled me I wasn’t to, Hoe said as he’d walk. 
I'll put the horse up if you'll tell mo where to put 
him.” 

Sam Atkins pointed in the direction of the stables, 
and in that same moment Miss Diana Trevlyn appeared 
at the hall door, Miss Diana was looking out for Mr, 
Chattaway. After the communication made to her that 
morning by Mr. Daw—that he had forwarded to the 
Hold a document containing the last wishes. of Mrs, 
Trevlya, which appointed her (whether legally or not) 
the guardian of the two children+she could only come 
to the conclusion that the paper had been suppressed by 
Chattaway, and she was waiting in much wrath to 
demand his explanation of it, 

“ What brings the squire’s horse back?” she impe= 
riously demanded. 

Sam Atkins handed her the note, which she opened 
and read. Read it twice attentively, and then turned 
in-doors, “ Chattaway’s a fool!” she angrily detided. 
“ He is allowing this foolish mare’s-nest to take hold of 
his fears. He ought to know that while my father’s 
will is in existence, no power on earth can deprive him 
of Trevlyn Hold.” 

She went up-stairs to Mrs. Chattaway’s sitting«room. 
That lady, considerably recovered from the shock of the 
fall, was seated at the table, writing an. affectionate 
letter to her daughter Amelia, telling her she might 
come home with Caroline Ryle, Miss Diana went 
straight up to the table, took a seat, and without the 
least apology or ceremony, closed Mrs. Chattaway’s 
desk, 

“T want your attention for a moment, Edith. You 
can write afterwards. Can you carry your memory 
back to the morning, so many years ago, when we re- 
ceived the news of Rupert’s birth ?” 

“There is no effort needed to dothat, Diana, I think 
of it all too often.” 

“Very good. Then perhaps, Without effort, you can 
recall the day following that, when the letter ‘came 
announcing Mrs, Trevlyn’s death ? ” 

“ Yes, I remember it also.” 

“The minute details? Could you, for instance, re« 
late any of the circumstances attending the arrival of 
that letter, if required to do so im @ court of law? 
What time of the day it came, who opened it, where 
it was opened, and so forth ?” 

“Why do you ask me?” retusned: Mrs, Chattaway, 
surprised at the questions, ; 

“T ask you to be answered. I have a reason for wish- 
ing to recall these past things. ‘Think it over.” 

“ Both the letters, so far as I vecollect, were given to 
Mr. Chattaway, and he opened them: He was in thé 
habit then of opening papa’s business letters, I have 
no doubt they were opened in the’ steward’s room: 
James used to be there a great deal with the accounts 
and other matters connected with the estate, I cannot 
think why you ask me this,” 


“I have always known that James Chattaway did 


open those letters,” said Miss Diana; “but I thought 
you might have ‘been present at their opening, Were 
you?” : 

“No. I remember his coming into my. chamber later, 
and telling me Mrs. Trevlyn was.dead,, I never shall 
forget the shook I felt,” 

“ Attend to me; Edith, I have reason. to believe that 
inside the last of those letters there was an inclosure for 
me. It never reached me... Do.you know whaé became 
of it?’? 

The blank surprise’ on Mrs, Chattaway’s counte. 
nance, her open questioning gaze at her sister, wasa 
sufficient denial without words, 

“TIT see you, do. not,” said Miss Diana, “And now! 
am going to ask you something else. Did you ever 
hear that Emily Trevlyn, when she was dying, left are. 
quest that I should be the guardian of her children?” 

“ Never,” replied Mrs-Chattaway. | “ Have you been 
dreaming of these things, Diana? Why should you ask 
about them now? ” 

“T leave dreams to you; Edith,” was. Miss Disna’s 
reply. “My health is too sound to.admit of. sleeping 
dreams; my mind too practical to indulge in waking 
ones.. Never heed why I askeil: it-was.only as a per- 
sonal matter of satisfaction to, myself. By the way,I 
have had a line from your husband; written from Bar- 
mester. A little business has taken him out, and he 
may not be home until to-morrow, We are not. to-sit 
up for him.” 

“ Has he gone to Nettleby hop fair? ” hastily. rejoined 
Mrs. Chattaway. 

“ May be,” said Miss Diana, carelessly, ‘At any rote 
say nothing about his absence to any one, The children 
are unruly if they know ‘ie is away.” 

“T suppose he will be home to-morrow ?” 

* Yes, he will be home to-morrow,” 

But. Mr. Chattaway was: not, home on. the morrow. 
Miss Diana was burning with impatience for his retura; 
that explanation was being waited for, aud she was.one 
who brooked not delay: but she was obliged to submit 
to it now. Day after day passed on, and Mr, Chaita- 
way was still absent from Trevlyn Hold. 

“He might be buying up all the hops in Nettleby, 
by the time he takes over it,” quoth the servants in their 
familiar intercourse with each ether, , 


CHAPTER, XXXII, 

A WALK BY STARLIGHT, 
A Harvest home used to be a great sée in farm 
houses, chiefly; as you are aware, for its servants and 
labourers, It ‘is sd. in some houses: still.; A rustio, 
homely, social gathering, where there's plenty, in 4 
plain way, to eat and drink, and where the masters and 
mistresses and their guests enjoy themselves as. freely 
as their dependents. 

Treviyn Farm was. lighted up ‘to-night, ‘The best 
kitchen, that large entrance room where you have seen 
Nora sitting sometimes, and which never was used for 
kitehen purposes, was set out with a long: table as for 
dinner, Cold beef and ham, substantialand savoury mest 
pies, fruit pies, cakes, cheese, ale and: cider, were being 





placed on it, Seats, mostly benches, lined the walls, and 
the rustic labourers were coming sheepishly in, Some of 
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thom had the privilege of bringing their wives, who 
came in a vast deal less sheepishly than the men, 

Nanny was in full attire, a new green stuff gown and 
white apton; Molly from the parsonage was flaunting in 
, round cap, as the fashionable servants wore in Barmes- 
ter, with red streamers hanging behind it; Ann Canham 
had anew Scotch plaid kerchief, white and purple, crossed 
oa her shoulders, and Jim Sanders’ mother; being rather 
poorly off for sfaart caps, worea bonnet, These four were 
todo the waiting; and Nora was giving over them all the 
uperintending eye of a mistress. George Ryle liked 
tomako his harvest homes thoroughly liberal and com- 


fortable, and Mrs, Ryle seconded it: she was of the opens | 


handed nature of the Trevlyns, 
I wonder what Mrs, Ryle would have done, but for 


Nora Dickson ! She really took little more manages | 


ment in the house than a visitor would take, Her will, 
itis true, was law: shé gave her orders, often in minute 
details; but she left the exedution of them to others. 
Though she had married Thomas Ryle, the plain 
tenant of Trevlyn Farm, she never forgot that sho was 
the daughter of Trevlyn Hold. 

She sat in the small room opéning from the supper- 
room—small in comparison with the dfawing-room, but 
ill oommodious. On the harvest home night, the visi- 
tors—Mrs. Ryle’s visitors—were received in that ordis 
nary room and sat thete, forming, as miny be said, part of 
the supper-room company, for the door was kept wide, 
ind the great people went in and out of it, mixing with 
the small. George Ryle and the parson, Mr. Freeman, 
would be more in the supper-toom than in the other ; 
they were two who liked to see the hard-working happy 
now and then, 

Mrs. Ryle had taken up her place in the sitting-room ; 
her gown of rich black silk and her real lace cap con- 
tasting with the moré showy attire of Mrs. Apperley, 
whosat next her. Mrs. Apperley was in a stiff brocade, 
jéllow satin stripes flanking wavy lines of flowers, It 
had been her gala robe for years ahd years, and looked 
new yet. A wonderfully handsome silk, had it not been 
out of date. Mrs. Apperley’s two daughters, in cherry- 
coloured ribbons and cherry-coloured hair nets, were as 
gay as she was ; they were whispering te Caroline Ryle, 
a graceful girl, in dark+blue silk, with the blue eyes and 
the fair hair of her deceased father. . Farmer Apperley, 
in top-boots, was holding an argument on the state of the 
country with a young gentleman who sat carelessly on 
the arm of the old-fashioned red sofa, a young man of 
middle height and dark hair, stout for his years, It was 
Trevlyn Ryle. George had his back against the. wall, 
and was langhingly quizzing the Miss Apperleys, of which 
they were blushingly conscious, Were you to believe 
Nora, there was scarcely a young lady within the cireuit 
of a couple of leagues but was’ privately setting her cap 
at handsome George. 

A bustle in the outer room, ahd Nanny appeared 
with an announcement: “ Parsori and Mrs, Freeman.” 
Tam not responsible for the style of the introduction: you 
may hear such for yourselves if you choose to pénetrate 
‘o some of our rural districts, 

Parson and Mrs. Freeman came in without deremorty ; 
the parson with his hat and walking-stick, Mrs, Freeman 
in a greon calico wadded hood and an old cldak, George, 








with laughing gallantry, helped her to take them off, 
and handed them to Nanny, and Mrs. Freeman: went 
up to the pier-glass and settled the white bows in her 
cap to greater effect. 

“But I thought. you were to have brought your 
friend,” said Mrs. Ryle. 

“He will come in presently,’ replied the parson. 
“A letter arrived for him by this evening’s post, and he 
wished to answer it.” 

Farmer Apperley turned from his colloquy with 
Trevlyn. “D’ye mean that droll-looking man who 
walks about with a red umbrella and @ goat’s beard, 
parson ? ” 

“The same,” said Mr. Freeman, settling his double 
chin more comfortably in his cravat, which was white 
this evening. “ He has been staying with us for a week 
past.” 

“Ay, Some foreign folk, isn’t he, named Daw? 
There’s all sorts of tales abroad in the neighbourhood, 
as to what he is stopping for down here. I don’t know 
whether they be correct,” 

“T don’t know much about it myself, either,” said 
Mr. Freeman. “Iam glad to entertain him as an old 
friend, but for any private affairs or views of his, I don’t 
meddle with them,” 

“Bost plan,” nodded the farmer in approval. And 
the subject, thus indistinctly hinted at, was allowed to 
drop, owing probably to the presonce of Mrs. Ryle. 

* The Chattaways are coming hore to-night,” suddenly 
exclaimed Caroline Ryle, She spoke only to Mary 
Apperley, but there was a pause in the general cons 
versation just then, and the remark was audible to. the 
room. Mr. Apperley took it up. 

“Who’s coming? The Chattaways! Which of the 
Chattaways?” he said in some surprise, knowing that 
they had never been in the habit of paying evening 
visits to Trevlyn Farm. 

“All the. girls, and Maude,” replied Caroline, “I 
don’ know whethor Rupert will come; and I don’t 
think Cris was asked.” 

“Eh, but that’s a new move,” cried Farmer Apporley, 
his long intimacy with the Farm justifying the freedom. 
“ Did you invite them ?” 

“TIn point of fact, they invited themselves,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Ryle, before George, to whom the question 
had been addressed, could speak. “Ab least, Octave 
did: and then George I believe asked the rest of the 
girls.” 

“They won’t come,” said Farmer Apperley. 

“Not come!” interrupted Nora, sharply, who kept 
going in and out between the two rooms. “ That’s all 
you know about it, Mr. Apperley. Octave Chattaway 
is 4s sure to come here to-night——” 

“Nora!” 

The interruption dame from Georges Was he afraid 
of what she might say in her heat? or did he see, 
coming ih then gt the outer door, Octave herself? 
Octave was coming in—as if to refute the opinion of 
Mr. Apperley. 

But only Amelia was with her. A tall girl with a 
latge mouth and very light hair, ever on the giggle. 
* Where are the rest?” impulsively asked George, his 
accent too unguarded to conceal its disappointment. 
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“Octave detected it. She had thrown off her cloak | more words between them. It ended in Rupert's going 
and stood forth in attire scarcely suitable to the occasion | into a fit of passion, and rushing from the house, No 


—a pale blue evening dress of damask, a silver necklace, 
silver bracelets, and a wreath of silver flowers in her 
hair. Nanny could not take the cloak for staring. 
* What ‘rest ?’” asked Octave. 

“Your sisters and Maude. They promised to come.” 

Octave tossed her head, good-humouredly. “ Do 
you think we could inflict the whole string on Mrs. 
Ryle? Two of us will be sufficient to represent the 
family.” 

“Tnflich! On a harvest home night!” called out 
Trevlyn. “You know, Octave, the more the merrier, 
then.” 

“Why, I really believe that’s Treve!” exclaimed 
Octave. “ When did you come?” 

“This morning. You have got thinner, Octave.” 

“It’s nothing to you if I have,” retorted Octave, 
offended at the remark. The point was a sore one; 
Octave being unpleasantly conscious that she was thin 
to ugliness, “ You have got plump enough, at any 
rate.” 

“To be sure,” said Treve. “I’m always jolly. It 
was too bad of you, Octave, not to bring the rest !” 

So it was,” said Amelia. ‘They had dressed for it, 
and at the last moment Octave made them stay at 
home.” ° 

George had gone to the back of Mrs. Ryle’s chair, 
and was leaning over it, speaking with her privately. 
“ It’s a shame of Octave to have left those girls at home. 
I know they counted upon coming. Shall I go for 
them ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t mind, George. But how can you 
absent’ yourself ? ” 

“Tl not be long. I shall tell them I am your 
messenger.” 

“Very well. As you please.” 

Lingering a short while longer, talking around him 
in both rooms to one and to another, George took his 
departure imperceptibly. Once outside, he made the 
best of his way to Trevlyn Hold. But the rooms 
seemed deserted. At length he found Maude in the 
school-room ; ostensibly, correcting exercises ; in reality, 
crying. 

* Maude, what is it?” 

Maude was unwilling to tell, and was quite ashamed 
to be caught grieving. George had to draw it from her 
piecemeal. Emily and Edith had dressed themselves to 
go to the farm, and Octave had put her veto upon the 
visit, after which had ensued a most unpleasant scene of 
recrimination between the sisters. But Octave had 
carried the day, as she always did. 

“And you?” cried George. “ Did you not intend to 
come? ” 

* Would Octave be likely to allow me to go, when 
she forbid her sisters ? ” 

“She ordered you to remain at home also, I suppose, 
* Maude?” 
« Yes, 


She is peremptory, you know.” 

* And you were grieving for it?” 

“ Not for that,” returned Maude, blushing excessively. 
“Tt was about Rupert. Octave forbid him also, and he 
did not take the ivterference kindly, and there were 





one can rebel against Octave.” 

“Well, I have come to fetch you all,” said George, 
iid . 

I come from my mother. So get your things on, 
Where are Emily and Edith ?” 

“They are in bed. They cannot go.” 

"Tn bed!” 

“They were vexed and angry, and cried a great deal; 
and it ended in their going up to bed in—if I must con. 
fess it—in a temper. They are asleep by this time.” 

“Well, this is a pretty state of affairs at Trevlyn 
Hold!” cried George. “ Where was Miss Diana?” 

“ Ah, there lay the chief grievance—that she was not 
at home to be appealed to. She and madam went to 
Barmester this afternoon, and have not returned, | 
cannot think what makes them so late.” 

“ Maude, dear, I can’t wait. I have left my company, 
you know, great and small. Put your things on.” 

Maude’s heart beat with anticipation. _ She looked 
down on her pretty dress—a very simple one, not a gay, 
low-dress affair like Octave’s, so absurd for the occasion 
—and she shyly glanced up at George. 

“T see you had dressed to come.” 

* We all did,” sheanswered. “Ido not know whether 
I may go now.” 

“ Has any one forbidden you?” 

“Only Octave.” 

Lying on a chair, George saw a bonnet and cloak 
which he recognised as Maude’s. In point of fact, she 
had thrown them off when forbidden the visit by Miss 
Chattaway. His only answer was to fold the cloak 
around her. And she tied on the bonnet, and went out 
with him, shocked at her own temerity, but unable to 
resist the temptation. 

“You are trembling, Maude,” he cried, drawing her 
closer to him as he bent his head. 

“T am afraid of Octave. I know she will bes 
angry. What if she should meet me with insulting 
words ?” 

“Then—Maude—you will give me leave to answer 
her?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“ T¢ will involve more than you are thinking of,” said 
George, laughing at her eager tone. « “I must tell her, 
if needful, that I have a right to defend you.” 

Maude stopped in her surprise, and half drew her 
arm from his, as she looked up at him in the starlight. 
The pointed meaning in his tone stirred all the pulses 
in her heart. : 

“ You cannot have mistaken me, Maude, for this 
long while past,” he quietly said. “If I have not spoken 
to you more openly; if I do not yet speak out to the 
world, it is that I see at present little prospect before 
us. I would prefer not to speak to others until that 
shall be more assured.” : 

Maude, in spite of the intense feeling of happiness 
which was rising rebelliously within her with a force 
not to be suppressed, felt half sick with fear, Whatof 
the powers at Trevlyn Hold? 

“Yes, there might be opposition there,” said George, 
“and the result—great unpleasantness altogether. 1 
am independent enough to defy them, but you are 00, 
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Maude. For that reason I will not speak, if I can help | 
it, I hope Octave will not too greatly provoke me.” =| 
Maude started, as a thought flashed over her, and she 
Jooked up at George, a terrified meaning in her face. 
“You must not speak, George; you must not for my | 
sake, Were Octave only to suspect this, she—she——” 
“Might treat you to a bowl of poison—as was the 
sage fashion in what they call the good old days,” he 
sid, laughing. “Child, do you think I have been 

blind? I: undorstand.” 

«You will be silent, then ? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, after a pause of deliberation, “I 
will at present, Maude,” 

They had taken the walk through the fields—it was | 
the nearest way—and George spoke of his affairs as he | 
walked ; more confidentially than he had ever in his life | 
entered upon them to any one. That he had been ina 
manner sacrificed to the interests of Treve, there was no 
denying, and though he did not allude to it in so many 
words, it was impossible to ignore the fact entirely to 
Maude, A short while, one more term to keep at 
Oxford, and Treve was to enter officially uson his occu- 
pation of Trevlyn Farm. The lease would be transferred 
to his name; he would be its sole master; and George 
must look out for another home: but until then he was 
bound to the farm—and bound most unprofitably. To 
the young, however, all things wear a hopeful hue. 
What would some of us give in after life for the couleur 
de rose which nearly invariably imbues its threshold ! 

“By the spring I may be settled in a farm of my 
own, Maude. I have been casting a longing eye to the 
Upland. Its lease will be out at Lady-day, and Carteret 


leaves it. An unwise man, in my opinion, he: to leave 
acertainty of competence here, for an uncertainty of 
tiches in the New World. But that is his business; 
not mine. I should like the Upland Farm.” 

Maude’s breath was nearly taken away. It was the 


only large farm on the Trevlyn estate. ‘You surely 
would not risk taking that, George! What an under- | 
taking !” 

‘Especially with Chattaway for a landlord, you would 
say. I shall take it if I can get it. .The worst is, I 
should have to borrow money,” he added, in a very 
serious tone. And borrowed money weighs one down 
like an incubus, Witness what it did for iy father. 
But I dare say we should manage to get along.” 

Maude opened her lips. She was wishing to say 
something that she did not quite well know how to say. 
“II fear——” and there she stopped in timidity, 

“What do you fear, Maude ? ” 

“TI don’t know how I should ever manage in a farm,” 
she said, fecling that she ought to speak out her doubts, 
but blushing vividly under cover of the dark night at 
having to do it, “I have been brought up so—so use- 
lessly—as regards domestic duties.” 

“Maude,” he gravely said, “if I thought I should 
take my wife to make her work, I should not take her 
atall. We will manage better than that. You have 
been brought up a lady : and, if I may avow the truth, 
Tshould not care for my wife to be anything else. My 
mother—I mean Mrs. Ryle—has never done anything 





of the sort, you know, thanks to good Nora. And 
there are more Noras in the world. Shall T tell you a 





ene 


favourite scheme of mine ?—one that has filled my mind 
for some time now ?” 

She'turned her hot face—waiting to hear it. 

“The giving a shelter to Rupert. You and I. The 
welcoming him to our home. We could contrive to 
make him happier than he is made now.” 

Maude’s heart leaped at the vision. “Oh, George! if 
it could be! How good you are!’ Rupert——” 

“Hush, Maude!” The sudden check was not spoken 
by way of interruption to any expression touching his 
* goodness ;” George would only have laughed at that; 
but because he had become conscious of the proximity 
of other walking and talking beings like themselves. 
Two voices were in contention with each other—or, if 
not in contention, speaking as if their opinions did not 
precisely coincide: and to George’s intense astonish- 
ment, he recognised one of the voices as Mr. Chatta- 
way’s. He uttered a suppressed exclamation. 

“Tt cannot be, George,” she whispered. “He is miles 
and miles away. Even allowing that he had returned, 
what should bring him here?—he would have gone 
direct to the Hold.” 

But George was positive that it was Chattaway’s voice. 
They—the people to whom the voices belonged—were 
advancing down the side path on the other side the 
hedge, and would probably be coming through the gate, 
right in front of George and Maude. To meet Chatta- 
way was not particularly coveted by either of them, 
even at the most convenient of opportunities, and at the 
present time it was not at all convenient. George drew 
Maude under one of the great elm trees, which over- 
shadowed the hedge on this side. 

“Just for a moment, Maude, until they shall have 
passed. Iam certain it is Ohattaway.” 

The gate swung open, and somebody came through 
it. Only one. Sure enough it was Chattaway. He 
strode onwards, muttering to himself, a brown paper 
parcel in his hand. But ere he had gone many steps, 
he halted, turned, and came creeping back, and stood 
peering over the gate at the man who had turned back 
the way they had come. A little movement of his 
head to the right, and Mr. Chattaway might have seen 
George and Maude standing there. 

But he did not. He was grinding his teeth and 
working his disengaged hand, and altogether too much 
occupied with the departing man, to pay undesirable 
attention to what might be around himself. Finally, 
his display of anger somewhat cooling down, he turned 
again and continued his way towards Trevlyn Hold. 

‘Who can it be that he is so angry with?” whis- 
pered Maude. 

“Hush!” cautioned George. “ His ears are sharp.” 

Very still they remained until he was at a safe dis- 
tance, and then they went through the gate. Almost 
beyond their view a tall man was pacing slowly along in 
the direction of Trevlyn Farm, ared umbrella (but in 
truth George guessed at its colour in the light night 
rather than distinguished it) whirling round and round 
in his hand. 

* Ah, just as I thought,” was George’s comment to 
himself, 

* Who is it, George ? ” 

“That stranger whois visiting at the parsonage, I 
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think. He must be going to the Farm, « We willlet him 
get in first, Maude,” ; 

“ He seamed to be quarrelling with Mr, Chattaway.” 

- “I don’t know, Their voices were loud, I wonder 
if Rupert has found his way to the Farm ?” 

“ Octave forbade him to go.” 

* Were I Ru I should break through Aer trammels, at 
any rate, and show myself a man,” remarked George, 
“ He may have done so to-night,” 

They turned in at the garden gate, and gained the 
porch. All signs of the stranger had disappeared, and 
sounds of merriment came forth from within, ' 

George turned Mande’s face to his. “ You will. not 
forget, my love ?”’ 

* Forget what?’ she shyly answered, 

“That from this night we begin a new life, _Henee- 
forth, we belong to each other. Maude, Maude! you 
will not forget ! ” he feverishly continued. 

“T shall not forget,” she softly whispered, 

And, possibly by way of a reminder that she should 
not forget, Mr. George, under cover of the shaded and 
silent porch, took his first lover’s kiss from her lips, 

(Zo be continued.) 








Hiterary Hotices, 
—e-— 

Songs in the Night. A Collection of Verses by the 
late Grace DickrNson; composed in the Halifax Work- 
house, and published by the Rev. the Chaplain for the 
benefit of Alfred and Ann Dickinson, the two Orphan 


Children left in the Union Poor-honse {Wertheim and 
Co., 24, Paternoster Row, and 23, Holles Street,Cavendish 
Square].—We cannot attempt to criticise a book with a 


title like the one quoted. Were there in it a thou- 
sand faults, we must still wish it to prosper. The 
book is a collection of verses on a variety of subjects, 
and extends to 104 pages, and is published at two 
shillings. We have too great an admiration for piety, 
and too much pity for the poor and afilicted, to utter a 
sentence in dispraise of poems written by a poor, bed- 
ridden woman in a parish workhouse. Happily for this 
afflicted woman, amidst her poverty she’ was rich in 
faith, and her sorrows were alleviated by the consola- 
tions which prayer, ond faith, and Christian trust in 
God never fail to impart. We subjoin one or two ex+ 
tracts :— i 
PRAYER, 

Christian, why your eye bedimm'd ? 

Why your heart with sorrow brimm'd? 

Why escapes the frequeiit sigh? 

Is not God your Helper nigh? 

Do you mourn because of sin? 

Mourn cor: uptions yet within? 

Mouru your litileness of love? 

Fear to grieve your God above? 

Do you mourn a weakly faith 

in His providenee who.saith, 

“JT will never thee forsake ?” — 

Mourning Christian, eomfort take, 

Hasten to the throne of grace; 

‘Tis erected for our race, 

Tell the Lord of every care; 

Oh, be often pleading there! 


GOOD NIGHT. 
Good night, dear friend, in Jesus’ name, 
May his blest Spirit fill your breast; 
May he protect each tender frame, 
And give yeu sweet refceshing rest, 





And if you see to-morrow's dawn, 
Oh, may that dawn to him be given! 
In gr .tefiil praiss approach his throne, 
Let grateful praise ascend to heaven, 


As in the order of God’s providence it is appointed that 
man is to be blessed through the instrumentality of 
man, and that the destitute are to be befriended by 
those who have. experienced temporal and spiritual 
mercies, we are glad to give our share of publicity to 
the friendless condition of these orphans; and as many 
persons long to be kind, and love to do good, but often 
know not how it may wisely be effected, we would hint 
to such persons that twenty guineas a-year would at 
once remove both these children. from the workhonsy 


{into one of the orphaua homes, and proper exertions 


would afterwards secure their election, and the aunual 
payment would then cease, To the praise of thes 
homes be if said, the children. meet with comfort, and 
kindness, and many friends; they are fed and clothed, 
and soinstructed as to be fitted for stations of usefulness, 
and when sent forth to the world they are duly qualified 
to maintain themselves. These two orphans—“ children 
of the household of faith”—are left by the prayers of 
the mother to the “ fatherhood of God,” Happy is the 
lot of that man who can, from Christian love, be a fellow- 
worker with God, and be unto the children in place of 
an earthly parent, 








Musicnl Hotices. 
——_+e— 

Adeste Fideles; Sicilian Mariner? Hymn; and the 
Advent Hymn.—The arrangement of these fayourite melo 
dies, by Rudolf Nordmann, is marked by good taste and 
considerable talent, The original melodies are not allowed 
to suffer by the eccentricities of their adaptation; on the 
contrary, they are embellished and displayed to the bes 
advantage, Great credit is due to the adapter. 

Portuguese Hymn. By Brinley Richards.—An excollent 
arrangement, marked by the brilliant setting in which Mr. 
Richards invariably incloses antique gems,— Boosey and 
Son, 28, Holles Street. 

God Bless the Prince of Wales. A National Song, by 
Brinley Richards ; with Welsh poetry, by Hughes; and an 
Enélish version, by Linley,~-Very appropriate and accopt- 
able. The melody is also arranged as a four-part song; 
and, as @ brilliant addition to pianoforte music, we can 
heartily commend the composition of the samo air as 4 

iece. 

. “Theres Joy in Merry England.’—This national song 
will meet with a hearty welcome, It is well-timed and 
well-written ; and its composer (G. W. Martin), already 
so fayourably known as the director and founder of the 
National Choral Socicty, has contrived to furnish a melody 
so simple that it is within the compass of all, and s0 
genuine that it is certain to be popular, 

Gems from the Great Masters.~As ah addition to this 
series, Mr. G. F. West gives an arrangoment for the piano 
forte of Handel's famous piece, “Lord, remember David ;” 
also, ‘* With Verdure Clad,” Both are. well done, 

Convent Strain —This is a very pleasing composition, 
described by its composer (G, F. West) as “ Bagatelle da 
Salon.” It is deserving of a better description, being really 
a very effective and careful work. 

Ruth and Naomi, A Duet, Words by J, E, Carpenter 
Music by Stephen Glover,—As author of “ What are the 
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Wild Waves Saying?” Mr. Glover is already well known to 
the musical public. ‘ Ruth and Naomi” will extend his 
reputation. The character of tho melody is suggestive of 
thotheme. There.is a pleasing tenderness about it which 
charms the heart as well as.the ear. 

“The Brook.” —-Tennyson has a worthy coadjutor in 
Mrs. J, W, Bliss....The laureate’a sentiment is admirably 
given ; the accompaniment is, if we may use the, expres- 
sion, thoroughly picturesque ; there is the sense of a cool, 
delicious fragranee! in the murmuring water, as it ripples 
its quaint philosophy in the poet’s words. 

Fading Away. By Anne Fricker.—This charming melody 
never grows old; it is continually re-appearing, and is 
always welcome. Richards, Wallace, and Stuart have each 
arranged it for the pianoforte. _We disclaim a preference; 
allare excellent.-—All the above. are published by R. Cocks 
and Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 

“Twant to be an Angel.” Sacred Song; the Music com- 

by C. W. Glover,—A simple, pleasing melody, 
breathing a child-like but heavenly aspiration.—B. Williams, 
Paternoster Row, 

How Sweet is: Prayer at Morning Hour, Sacred Duet, 
composed by J. Pridham,—Thoroeughly devotional. It 
ought to be very popular. 

Acquaint Thee with God,— An exquisite melody, admirably 
adapted for the family eirclo,—Metaler and Co,, 37, Great 
Marlborough Street. 

“ Magdalena.”~—Thecla Badarzewska, the composer of 
the celebrated “La Prizre Hxaueée,” has transaribed this 
fine melody for the pianoforte. It is ably done, and ocea, 
sionally brilliant.— Oetzmann and Co., 27, Baker Street. 

The Amateur Organist.~ Under this. title we have a col- 
lection of voluntaries, selections from the favourite works 
of Handel, Haydn, Rink, Mozart, and other eminent com- 
posers. They are arranged for the pianoforte or har- 
monium. They are most effective on the latter; and it is 
sufficient to say that the adapter, Mr. Travis, has been 
judicious in selection and careful in treatment, 

The Fairy Maid of Denmark.--A capital song of welcome 
toour Prince’s bride. The words by Bellamy; the music 
by Hatton. It deserves to be vory well known.—Brewer 
amd Co., 23, Bishopsgate Street Within. 








Cemperance Departinent. 


¥ THE MASON'S WIFE—A TRUE STORY, 
¥ first acquaintance with a very worthy person 
whom I will tall Mrs. Ray, occurred durin thie severe 
winter of 1858-9, when many mén were thrown out 
of employment, and reduced, with ‘their wives and 
families, to a state bordering on starvation. ‘Masons, 
bricklayers, plasterers, and every sort of out-door 
labourers, suffer more or less from a lohg-continued 
ftosh, and are frequently out of work for many 
weeks together. Mrs. Ray’s husband was a first-hand 
} mason, and ‘could earn, when in full work, at least 
thirty shillings a-week. Hehad had constant employ- 
ment during the summer and autumn ; and I was, con- 
sequently, much surprised when his wife cams to me 
shortly after the commencement of the frost, beggin 
for a ticket for some needlework, and saying tha 
herself and two ehildren were almost starving. ‘The 
he had but recently removed into my ‘distriet ; 
but knew what wages the husband had Best earn- 
log, and therefore asked her whether she had not 
bs oes in the provident fund. 

t is scarcely necessary to explain that in the town 











in which T liye, as in most other towns, there are 

societies of district visitors, organised by the re- 

spective ministers, who visit the poor families in 

their distriet, and try to induce them to deposit a 

few pence every week. These pence, almost imper- 

ceptibly, mount up to shillings, and even pounds; 
and many a woman ‘has found, in the day of 
sickness or any sudden trouble, the comfort of having 

a nest-egg" in the provident fund. 

“How them ‘driblets’ do mount up, to be sure! ” 
said a woman to me one day, when purchasing, at 
the district clothing sale, four well-made calico shirts 
for her husband. She had deposited threepence 
a-week only, for little more than six months. 

But I must return to my story. 

. . Have you nothing in ‘the provident fund, Mrs. 
ay ? ” 
No, ma’am,” she replied, slightly blushing. 

** And yet your husband has had good wages, and 
you are not a large family!” 

“No, ma’am ;” arid a still deeper blush. 

I could not accuse her of personal extravagance, 
for her dress, though scrupulously clean and neat, 
was of the plainest deseription. So I asked her if 
they had been in debt before coming to us. 

“No, ma'am; we did not owe a shilling in the 
world.” 

I was glad to hear that; but still there was, evi- 
dently, something in the background. 

“ Is your husband steady ? ” 

The cheeks became a deeper crimson, and tears 
stood in her eyes. There was no need of words. 

“ How long has he been unsteady?” 

‘t He was a little so before I married him, ma’am ; 
but he promised faithfully he would leave off drink- 
ing, pt i I thought he really would do so.” 

How many respectable young’ women have saeri- 
ficed their happiness in this manner. Oh! if they 
would only, one and all, determine to have nothing to 
do with any young man who was not sober and well- 
conducted, what after misery would they not spare 
themselves! True, there have been instances of 
reformation after marriage; but they are the rare 
exceptions, not the rule; and the risk is such that no 
young woman should run. 

‘¢ He was better for some little time after our mar- 
riage,” continued Mrs. Ray; “ but he got hold of 
some of his former bad companions, and since then 
has been getting worse and worse.” 

‘* Does he regularly attend a place of worship ? ” 

‘Qh, no, ma’am,” cried she, bursting into tears ; 
‘he used to do so when we were first married, and 
that was the time when he was so much steadier ; 
but since he has left off going to church, he has taken 
to drinking worse than ever. 

T questioned Mrs. Ray as to whether she had 
been, at any time, too hasty and unconciliatory with 
her husband, for most true it is that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” and that many an erring fellow- 
creature may be won back to the right way by a 
kind and gentle word “spoken in due season ;" but 
I could not discover that such had been the case, nor 
did her extremely gentle manner seem to indicate it 
as probable. So, after giving her a little work, I 
promised that either myself or our pastor should 
make a, point of seeing her husband, and, without 
compromising her in any way, endeavour to make 
him see the folly of his present course. An oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself.. Our kind minister one 
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day, when calling on Mra. Ray, found her husband| . ‘And if not?” : 
sitving gloomily Soe a very scanty fire: He had| ‘I must try and get the parish officers to pass me 
been drinking late the night previous, and was un- | home, ma’am.” 
able to go to work the following day. His poor wife; ‘* Where is your home?” — 
looked careworr and anxious, and the children pale| ‘At Bristol; at least, that is where I was brought 
and fretful. up and married, and when there I can earn some. 
The minister had a long and earnest conversation | thing by making children’s shoes; but I shall wait as 
with the husband, who appeared quite sensible of the | long as I can first, for I shouldn’t like him to be im- 
truth and justice of all that was said to him, and pro- | prisoned.” 
mised amendment. Next Sunday I had the happiness| _“‘ And will he be so?” 
of seeing him at church, and for some little while all} ‘Oh, yes, ma’am, for three months, for deserting 
went on well. The frost broke up, he had regular | his family ; and the officers are sure’ to find him.” 
work again, and the family began to have many little} I gave poor Mrs. Ray a little money to purchase 
comforts around them, whilst the children were | a few necessaries for herself and the children, and told 
warmly clothed. her to come to me again when she had decided on 
One evening, whilst superintending the giving | what she was going to do. 
out of books for our district lending library, Mrs.| Some days passed before I saw her again, and then 
Ray came and paid a month’s subscription (two-| when she came there was a deepened expression of 
pence), saying that her husband was fond of an/| pain and sorrow upon her still youthful face. Ifher 
entertaining book, and had offered to read aloud to | husband could but have seen her then, I thinkit 
her of an evening whilst she worked. ‘The wife's} would have moved him to remorse. 
countenance was brighter and happier than I had| “I waited until to-day’s post was in, ma’am,” she 
yet seen it; and I could not but hope that her | said, in a sad tone; ‘and now it’s of no use delaying 
husband had at last found that wisdom’s paths are | longer, and getting into debt.. So I’m going before 
the only ways of peace and pleasantness. I men-/ the Board this afternoon.” 
tioned the circumstance to our minister the next day,| I felt it to be the best thing she could do, under 
and was almost mortified to find he did not take| the circumstances, and asked her to let me know the 
the game hopeful view of the case asI did. Ie shook | result of her application. 
his head ominously when I spoke of a permanent; She came in the evening, and told me she was 
reformation. going into the ‘* House,” with her children, the fol- 
“T have grave doubts on the subject,” said he. | lowing morning, and that.she was to be passed on to 
“The only sure safeguard for Ray would have been | Bristol in the course of a week. 
the pledge: no half-measures will do. They may| I told her I should like to see her, if possible, be- 
influence him for a short time; but it is like living in | fore she left the town; and in little more than a week 
close contact with a barrel of gunpowder—the least | she came’ with the news. that she was to start for 
spark will cause an explosion. I Jaboured hard, but | Bristol next day. 
in vain, the other day, to induce him to sign the| “They've caught him, ma’am, and he’s sent to 
pledge; and I must confess I have little confidence | prison;” and the still affectionate wife wept bitterly 
in his continuing steady without it.” as she spoke. 
Events proved that this opinion was right. About| © She left the place the following morning, and I saw 
three weeks after the poor woman had subscribed to | no more of her. 
the library, she came at the usual hour for changing} « This is no extraordinary case... Such instances are, 
the books ; but her sad face showed she had bad news | alas! of too frequent occurrence. I relate it, word 
to tell. for word, as it happened, and only pray that its 
“What is the matter?” I asked. ‘Are your! recital may be a warning in many ways. To every 
children ill?” young woman I would say, Be more particular as 
Never shall I forget the woe-begone expression of | to the character of the man you marry. It is worse 
her face as she replied, in a yoice almost choking | than folly to.think of uniting yo for life to any 
with emotion— one with whom you have but recently become ac- 
‘* No, ma’am; but he’s left me!” quainted ; and if, on. the contrary, you have known 
_ “What do you mean, Mrs, Ray? Are you speak- | him for some time, you must have ample oppor- 
ing of your husband?” tunity of studying his character, and of observing his 
‘Yes, indeed, ma’am ;” and she burst into tears| behaviour. Is he a good and dutiful son? then be 
as she spoke. ‘He got drinking again the night | is pretty, sure to make a good husband. Does he 
before last with some of his old companions, and did | exhibit the walk aud conversation of a Christian? 
not go to work either yesterday or to-day; and | then you may have good hope that he will help you 
when I spoke to him about it—quite quietly, indeed, | to bring up your children properly. If these qustions 
ma’am—he said many cruel words; that he wasn’t can be answered satisfactorily, then you may expect 
going to have me complain of him to you, and such | that God will bless your union. On the other hand, 
like, and he went out, and I never saw him again; | if he has been an undutiful son, if he is habitually 
and one of his fellow-workmen told me this evening | unsteady, if he makes no profession of religion, or, 
that he is gone quite away, and that he saw him six | making that profession, gives no token of his sincerity, 
miles on the way to London. How he could leave | beware how you entrust your happiness to such a wab. 
the children, ma'am, and above all, poor little Willie, | Above all, let not so serious an engagement as mar- 
who was so fond ef him, I cannot think!” riage be entered into in anything but a serious and 
I asked her what she thought of doing. pre erful spirit. Pray to Almighty God to guide you 
“J shall wait a few days, ma’am ; perhaps he may | by ti counsel, and, after your fleeting sojourn here 
come back ”—the poor wife still clung to that hope— | on earth, to receive you to heaven, for the sake aud 
‘‘ or perhaps he will write.” through the merits of Jesus Christ your Saviour. 
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COLENSONIAN DOUBTS 
APPLIED TO THE AFFAIRS OF COMMON LIFE, TO ORDI- 
NARY HISTORY, AND TO TIE BISHOP OF NATAL'S 
“JOURNAL OF A VISITATION TOUR.” 
(Concluded). 
—+— 

V.—Bor all the instances hitherto adduced 
are taken from the daily journals, and are not 
authenticated by the signatures of the writers. 
Let us, then, apply the Colensonian test of his- 
torical truth. to books professedly written by 
well-known authors, It would be an almost 
endless task to attempt to recount the various 
examples, to be found in the writings of his- 
torians, biographers, and travellers, of language 
similar to that used in the Pentateuch, which 
the Bishop of Natal adduces as evidence of its 
“nhistorical” character, We will say nothing 
of pocts, although one of the instances dwelt 
upon by Dr. Colenso is taken from the most 
poetical portion of the Bible—the Book of Psalms 
(cv. 37). Suffice it to say that, on the Colen- 
sonian theory, we must reject the whole history 
of the Crusades as a mere fiction, or, at least, as 
a narrative not historically true, because the his- 
torian says that “ Peter the Herm‘t precipitated 
all Europe on Asia,” which we know to have been 
impossible, or, at all events, in point of fact, was 
not literally done. In like manner we must re- 
ject, as not historically true, the circumstances re- 
lated by many historians attending the first 
French Revolution, and the death of Louis XVI, 
because it is narrated by a writer thought en- 
titled to credit, that on one occasion “all Paris 
was crowded into the Champs de Mars;” and, 
although we have not Dr. Colenso’s arithmetic 
here to help us, we may be sure this was an 
absolute impossibility, even if we allow all Paris 
to mean only the inhabitants of that city. On 
another occasion we are told that “all France, 
collected in the chief towns of the eighty-three 
departments, took the same oath,” at “the very 
instant” that the unhappy king had sworn to 
maintain the constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly ; while in the evening “ Paris gave an 
appropriate entertainment.” Can any one be- 
lieve that such events literally occurred as 
narrated, with so many particulars as to time 
,and place? We have no alternative, on Colen- 
sonian principles, but to reject the entire history. 
Neither may we give credit to the frequently 
repeated story of the trial of the seven bishops. 





In relating the circumstances connected with 


| this alleged event, Macaulay tells us that on 
| hearing the verdict of acquittal of the seven 
| bishops, “shouts of triumph ” having been heard 
)in the court of justice itself “in a moment 
| 10,000 persons, who crowded the great hall, 
replied with a louder shout, which made the old 
| oaken roof crack!” How did he know that 

there were precisely 10,000 persons, not one 
| more or less, in Westminster Hall at that 

moment? Do the cracks in the roof still remain 
| to confirm the trath of the story? Let it not 
| be said that this is “figurative language ;” the 
shout is compared with another which did not 
, crack the roof of the building where the judges 
| Were sitting ; and if the shout in the great hall 
| did not crack the oaken roof, there is no evidence 
| that it was “a louder shout ”—the very fact that 
gives all the force to the comparison. On Colen- 
| sonian principles, “I cannot, with due regard to 
| truth, allow myself to believe, or attempt to per- 
suade others to believe, that such expressions 
as the above can possibly be meant to be under- 
stood” otherwise than literally. 

Such is the theory of Dr. Colenso, though it 
would be difficult to write or speak at all, if we 
are never allowed to employ figurative, or what 
he may choose to call “exaggerated” language. 

VI.—In reading ordinary history, we often 
find armies spoken of in round numbers. But 
to this Bishop Colenso objects ; and on his prin- 
ciples we must reject as untrue the histories of 
Gibbon, Hume, Alison, Macaulay, and others, 
because they frequently give round numbers ; and 
even in stating the strength of an army after a 
lapse of six months of inaction, would be likely 
to give the same numbers again. But if ever 
we find this done, we must, it appears, reject the 
whole story as wnhistorical, inasmuch as it would 
be “surprising that the number of male adults 
should be identically the same on the first occasion 
as it was half a year afterwards |” * 

VII.—As to ignorance of well-known facts in 
astronomy, exemplified by the use of popular 
expressions, which, taken in a literal sense, con- 
tradict the laws of the motion, or otherwise, of 
the heavenly bodies, we find, even in works on 
science, writers speaking of the rising and setting 
of the sun. Who hesitates to speak of the 
“new moon,” of which every almanack tells us 





* “But then it is surprising that the number of adult 
males should have been ileatically the same on the first 
occasion” (of the nambering of the people) “as i was half 
a year afterwards,” —(See Dr, Colenso.) 
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there are twelve or thirteen every year? But, 
on Colensonian principles, how can we give 
credit for historic truth, even if we acquit them 
of “an intention to deceive,” to writers who talk 
of such anomalies? What! a new moon every 
fourth week! Then where, in the name of 
wonder, are all the old ones? Is it conceivable— 
can any rational man believe—that about  thir- 
teen new moons are created every twelve months? 
It does not require any great skill in arithmetic 
to arrive at the number of old moons that, on 
this hypothesis, have to be accounted for. Let 
us take the most generally received number 


of years since the creation of our present) 
Tt will be found that, | 


world ; say 5,866 years. 
according to the oft-repeated statement of a new 
moon on an average thirteen times a year, the 
number of moons made within this period, up to 
the young May moon of 1863, have considerably 
exceeded 70,000! Surely the inquiry as to 
what has become of all those moons is as reason- 
able as any that Dr. Colenso has propounded as 
a challenge to believers in the historic truth of 
the Pentateuch. Have they been annihilated ? 
or, if they exist, where are they all stowed away? 
and to what use, if any, are they now applied ? 
Is it not clear that, on the Colensonian theory, 

until these questions are satisfactorily answered, 
no book, or almanack, or speaker, or writer, that 
tells us of a new moon, is to be thought worthy 
of credit? and must we not pronounce all such 
writings not historically true ? 

VIIL—But Bishop Colenso himself has writ- 
ten another book, besides the famous work con- 
taining his profound critical examination of the 
Pentateuch, &c. At least, his publishers give as 
his a volume entitled, “Zhe Colony of Natal; a 
Journal of Ten Weeks’ Tour of Visitation among 
the Colonists and Zulu Kafirs of Natal.” Surely, 
if accuracy of statement and absence of all kind 
of exaggeration are to be found anywhere, it 
may be expected here. And if we find that in 
this journal we meet with statements similar to 
those which in the books of Moses and of 
Joshua Dr. Colenso does not hesitate to pro- 
nounce “a series of manifest, absolute, palpable 
self-contradictions, inconsistencies, and impossi- 
bilities,” * we must either refuse to believe it to 
be the production of the Bishop of Natal, or he 





* “T do not hesitate to declare this statement” (of the 
march out of Egypt, Exod. xii.) ‘to be utterly incredible 
and impossible.”—Part L, p. 61; see also quotations given 
in last number under No. II. 








will be chargeable with disregard of historic 
trath, although we must not charge him with 
“fiction,” because of this his lordship acqnits 
even the writers of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua, of whom he speaks so disparagingly. 
But, notwithstanding the Bishop’s objections to 
the historic truth of the Book of Exodus, we 
may find in this little volume, published as 
emanating from his pen, several statements fully 
as “incredible” as any that he has adduced as 
such from the writings of Moses, and equally in- 
volving “ impossibilities and inconsistencies.” I 
shall only refer to half a dozen of these, and then 
leave it to my readers to judge, on Colensonian 
principles, of the historic truth of the volume 
which professes to give “A Journal of Ten Weeks’ 
Tour of Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu 
Kafirsof Natal. By John William Colenso, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese.” 

1. At page 148, the author appears to sanction 
murder and suicide, for he records, in terms of 
approbation, the circumstance of a missionary 
“preparing to bury himself (an absolute impossi- 
bility), with his wife and children (still alive), 
amidst the wilds of heathenism.” 

2. At page 174, the writer of this journal 
speaks of a number of persons “attempting to 
fly” across a river (a manifest impossibility). 

3. At page 182, we read of “one of the two” 
persons who “brought out of that pestilential 
river (the Niger) the remnant of the ill-fated 
crew of the Albert;” and after Dr. Qolenso’s 
example, we are justified in adding that they 
did this on foot, carrying “the sick and dying” 
on their backs through the river ! 

4. At page 196, this writer tells us that he 
saw a “constellation” “gleaming full upon him 
from some quarter of the town” that he was 
approaching—a palpable impossibility, it is true, 
“but it is our duty to look plain facts in the face.” 

5. At page 201, he records that, on arriving 
at the place of his destination, at about four a.m., 
“I was greeted with a friendly and sonorous 
acclamation, as I crossed the bridge, by all the 
cocks of Maritzburg.” He does not tell us 
how he ascertained that there was not a single 
cock silent on the occasion of his arrival, not 
one sick, or too old, or too young, or asleep, or 
beyond reach of the sound of his horse’s hoofs. 
Judging of his writings by the rule and example 
he himself has set down for our canon of in- 
terpretation, “I cannot, at any rate,” to use 
his own words, “with due regard to truth, allow 
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myself to believe, or attempt to persuade others 
to believe, that such expressions as the above 
(all the cocks of Maritzbwrg) can possibly be 
meant to be understood” only of a certain 
number, however numerous, of the cocks of that 
African town, which, he tells us, he found larger 
than he had anticipated. 

6. The last instance I shall notice of the 
palpable inconsistencies of this little book is one 
that seems to betray as great ignorance of astro- 
nomy as any that sceptics have professed to 
have found in the writings of Moses and of 
Joshua. At page 257, the Bishop of Natal is 
represented as informing the readers of his 
| jowrnal that he “ conducted a little examination 
| (of Zulus) in matters of common knowledge, 
| geography, explanation of natural phenomena, 
| &e.” He proceeds to inform us that he “asked 
| them a few questions,” of. which he tells us this 
| was one“ What makes the new moon?” Thus 





a Christian bishop is represented as confirming 
| the poor Zulus in the notion that a new moon 
| was made every month in the year ! 

It may be objected by some, that doubts such 
as I have suggested in the foregoing remarks are 
groundless, and that no reasonable person pos- 


sessed of common sense could for a moment 
entertaiti thet. That they are such, I readily 
admit ; but I appeal to any candid person who 
has read Bishop Colenso’s arguments against the 
historic truth of the Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua, to say whether his objections are less 
puerile than those that I have imagined. All 
that believers in the truth of the Bible ask of 
sceptics is this—that they should treat the sacred 
Scriptures, as it respects their genuineness and 
authenticity, with the fairness with which they 
treat human writings. If they do not rejeet the 
testimony to facts given by Gibbon, Hume, or 
Macaulay, because of language used by them as 
referred to above, and if they give credit to Dr. 
Colenso, notwithstanding the “ manifest inconsis- 
tencies” and “ palpable impossibilities” which a 
literal interpretation of his Journal would imply, 
then we demand that credenee be given to the his- 
tory recorded by Moses, although he does state 
that all the congregation of the people of Israel 
were summoned to assemble in the court of the 
tabernacle, and there to hear from his mouth the 
commands of the Almighty ; while it did not re- 
quire the critical acumen of the Bishop of Natal, 
or the profound arithmetical knowledge of Dr, 
Colenso, to prove, what any child of common in- 
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telligence would have known, that so Vast a mul- 
titude as the children of Israel are represented to 
have been could not, by any possibility, have been 
crowded into a space measuring 54 feet by 18 ; 
and that no man’s voice could be heard by “a 
crowded mass of people, as large as the whole 
population of London,” any more than that all 
the Commons of England, or even their repre- 
séntatives in Parliament, could by any possibility 
be crowded into the space below the bar of the 
House of Lords : which, notwithstanding, we all 
believe that they are summoned to do twice 
every year, to hear a speech addressed to them 
by the Sovereign of these realms. 

Believers in the historic truth and inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures have nothing to fear 
from such objections and arguments as the 
Bishop of Natal has adduced: all of which 
having been put forward by the infidels of the 
last century, have been over and over again 
fally answered and refuted by various Christian 
writers. The only new feature in the present 
attack on the credibility of the sacred books 
consists in the quarter whence it has emanated, 
the novelty being that the hacknied and disin- 
genuous cavils and objections of infidel writers 
accompanied with the usual amount of scoffing 
and irreverence, have been now, unhappily, put 
forward by a professing Christian oceupying the 
station of a Protestant bishop. 








THE LABOURER’S EVENING SONG. 


"Tis a cheery sight, yon flickering light, 
For the evening is chill and dreary ; 

And that is the glow of a hearth which I know 
Bas a welcome and rest for the weary. 


In a little while, with a sunny smile, 
My wife will haste to greet me; 

And our baby boy, with a shout of joy, 
Will stretch out his arms to meet me. 


Others may stop at the first beer-shop, 
Whilst their families beg or borrow ; 

But the cup of tea that’s awaiting me 
Will bring neither shame nor sorrow. 


Around my knee, in joyous glee, 
Will be happy children clinging ; 

And I shall hear their voices clear 
A hymn at even singing. 


My wife and I will thankfully 
Go on our way together, 
And have no fear, though storms be near, 
ard times, or wintry weather. 


Life’s wear and tear we'll bravely bear, 
Sustained in joy or sorrow 

We'll face as we may the ills of to- day, 
And trust in God for the morrow, 


And when, at last, life’s labour is past, 
And our bodies in dust are lying, 
Our souls shall rest in that home of the blest, 


Where there’s “no more sorrow nor crying.” 
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The Garly Days of Good Men, 


No. III.—DR. JUDSON. 


A FUNERAL at sea must always be an impressive 
spectacle. The mighty, heaving ocean spreading all 
around, far as the eye can reach, with no object to 
intercept the clear vision of the over-arching vault ; 
the blue firmament above, the blue water below, and 
the small cluster of solemn faces gathered on the 
quarter-deck around the coffin, which, in a few 
moments, will be allowed to fall from the gangway, 
presently to be engulphed for ever beneath the waves! 
What heart can gaze unmoved upon such a scene, and 
watch it, without reflecting on that awful hour when 
the sea shall give up its dead, that all the mighty host 
may appear before God, to give account of the deeds 
dcne in the body, whether they be good or bad ? 

Among those who shall answer that dread summons 
there will be many of God's own children, and not a 
few of his most devoted servants, who at the call of 
duty, and prompted by the desire to spread the 
knowledge of the Redeemer’s love to the distant 
nations of the earth, met their death when voyaging 
upon the great deep, hoping, perchance, to spend 
a long life ‘in the regions beyond,” or seeking, 
by aid of the cool ocean breeze, to recover the 
health they had lost beneath the burning skies of 
southern latitudes, while labouring in the cause they 
loved better than life. Of these, we remember with 
especial interest one who has been emphatically 
designated ‘* the Apostle of Burmah,” the holy and 
devoted missionary, Adoniram Judson, who breathed 
his last at sea, on the 12th day of April, 1850. 
He was on board the French barque, Aristide Marie, 
to which a few days previously he had been carried 
by his sorrowing friends, at the recommendation of 
his physician, who declared such a voyage offered the 
only possible means of his restoration. ‘Too weak to 
stand, he lay, during the few days he survived, 
stretched on his couch in the cabin, his sole com- 
panion a brother missionary from India, who, bend- 
ing over him, Listened to his broken accents, and 
endeavoured to soothe his painful agonies. His 
sufferings ard exhaustion were too great to allow of 
conversation ; often he could not even pray or think, 
but at intervals of relief he looked up with a smile, 
while the tears gently fell on his cheek, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, the love of Christ! the love of Christ!” 

A few hours before his death, his friend said, “I 
hope you feel your Saviour is near and sustaining you 
now?” IIe replied, “Oh, yes! allis right there;” 
and presently sank into a stupor from which he only 
revived for a passing moment, when he spoke to his 
native servant in Burman, bidding him “ take care of 
poor mistress.” ‘They were his last intelligible words, 
and showed whither, in that parting moment, his 
fond affections were wandering. Shortly after he 
peacefully drew his last breath. It was the afternoon 
of the day, and as the evening shadows gathered over 
the waters, the crew assembled, the larboard port 
was opened, and in perfect silence, broken only by the 
voice of the captain, all that was mortal of Dr. 
Judson was committed to the deep, in latitude 13° 
N., longitude, 93° E., nine days after their embarka- 
tion from Maulmain, and scarcely three days out of 
sight of the mountains of Burmah. They lowered 
him to his ocean grave without a prayer. His freed 
spirit had soared above the reach of earthly inter- 





cession, and to the foreigners who stood around it 
would have been a senseless form. Perhaps, there 
could not have been a more fitting monument over 
his grave than the blue waves which visit every coast ; 
for his warm sympathies went forth to the ends of 
the earth, and included the whole family of man. 

His tenderly attached wife, who had parted from 
him with unutterable grief when he quitted Maul- 
main, has touchingly described the closing scenes of 
his life. He was loth to die, though most resigned 
to his heavenly Father's will ; “ but if it should please 
God,” he said, “I should like to live yet a little 
longer, not because I shrink from death, nor because 
the ties that bind me here, though some of them are 
very sweet, can bear any comparison with the draw- 
ings I at times feel towards heaven; but a few years 
could not be missed from my eternity of bliss, and I 
can well afford to spare them, both for your sake and 
for the sake of the poor Burmans. Lying here on 
my bed, when I could not talk, I have had such views 
of the loving condescension of Christ and the glories 
of heaven, as I believe are seldom granted to mortal 
man; and when he calls me home, I shall go with 
the gladness of a child bounding home, for there is no 
doubt resting on my future.” 

Sometimes his sufferings were fearfully intense, so 
that, in spite of his habitual self-control, his groans 
would fill the house. At other times he lay for many 
hours in a kind of lethargy. Yet there were portions 
of the time when he was more at ease, and conversed 
cheerfully. ‘*At such times,” says Mrs. Judson, 
“ his thoughts seemed to revert to former scenes, and 
he tried to amuse me with stories of his boyhood, his 
college days, his imprisonment in France, and his 
early missionary life.” It is of these reminiscences of 
his youth, thus vividly recalled to mind by the dying 
missionary, that we wish to speak here. Of the early 
days and peculiar course of providential training by 
which Dr. Judson was prepared for his subsequent 
career, an instructive and interesting account is pre- 
served in his memoir and in other incidental refer- 
ene:s. 

He was born at Malden, Massachusetts, in the 
United States, on the 9th of August, 1788, and was 
the eldest son of Adoniram and Abigail Judson, 
being named after his father. Of his parents little is 
known; his father is said to have been a man of 
vigorous mind, resolute will, and strong common 
sense, and appears to have been very ambitious that 
his children—especially his eldest son—should attain 
to eminence, for which purpose he was in the habit of 
stimulating him to exertion by the assurance that if 
he strove to improve his natural abilities, he would 
some day become a great man. It is probable that 
the worthy pastor, who perceived in his child marks 
of unusual ability, felt a father’s pleasure in the boy, 
and was determined that no effort on his part should 
be wanting to foster his talents and to fit him for 
taking a distinguished part among the rising ministry 
of his native land; for his desire was that Adoniram 
should become an eminent divine, and be the minister 
of the “largest church in Boston.” 

The few glim we have of the mother of young 
Judson are sufficient to assure us that she was a 
kind, gentle, and loving being—one whose influence 
was tat in those endearing bonds of affection which 
are more enthralling and effectual in their operation 
than any fetters or chains of brass and iron. | She, too, 
admired and fostered the promising gifts of her little 
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son, who at a very early age showed himself capable 
of unflagging perseverance and unusual powers of 
acquisition. 

When he was only three years old, she taught him 
to read. Her husband had gone from home on a 
short journey, and, wishing to surprise him, she took 
the opportunity to commence her task during his 
absence. She found the child so apt a scholar, and so 
rapidly did he learn, that by the time his father 
returned he was able to give him a chapter in the 
Bible—an exploit which occasioned great delight, and 
inspired the most sanguine expectations for the future. 
Many pleasing family reminiscences are treasured up 
of the boyhood of the future missionary. His eldest 
sister, who was a little younger than he, remembered 
that their parents used to tell how, when not more 
than four years old, he delighted to gather the children 
of his acquaintance together, and mounting a chair, to 
perform the part of minister with singular earnestness, 
and generally made choice of the hymn commencing, 
“Go, preach my Gospel, saith the ib iy 

When he was about seven years old, having been 
instructed that the earth is a spherical body, and that 
it revolves round the sun, it became a serious question 
in his mind whether the sun moves or no. He might 
easily have settled the point by asking his father or 
mother ; but that would have spoiled all his pleasant 
speculations, and he determined to solve the difficulty 
for himself. His little sister, whom alone he con- 
sulted, said the sun did move, for she could see it, but 
he had learned already to distrust the evidence of his 
senses in some matters, and he talked so wisely about 
— proof, that she was silenced. Soon after this 

e was one day missed about noonday ; and as he had 
not been seen for several hours, his father became 
uneasy, and went in search of him. At length he 
discovered the truant in a field, at some distance from 
the house, stretched on his back ; his hat, with a cir- 
cular hole cut in the crown, laid over his face; and 
his swollen eyes almost blinded with the intense light 
and heat. He only told his father that he was looking 
at the sun, but he assured his sister that he had solved 
the problem about the sun’s moving, though she never 
comprehended the process by which he arrived at the 
result, 

Although naturally happy in temper and of an 
amiable disposition, there was no small love of pre- 
eminence in his character, and he was always acknow- 
ledged as leader of the youthful circles to which he was 
attached. He spared no diligence to learn what was 
required of him, and before reaching his tenth year, 
had gained a reputation for good scholarship, especially 
in arithmetic. A gentleman who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood had propounded a problem, with the offer of | 
a dollar for the solution, and Adoniram was bent on 
winning the prize, He immediately shut himself into 
his chamber and began- his calculations. Great was 
his vexation when, on the morning of the second day, 

ie was summoned from his seclusion to amuse his 
little brother, who was ill. He went reluctantly, but 
without murmuring, for the government of his parents 
was such as to brook no resistance. His task was to 
build a house. He laid the foundations with un- 
accountable slowness and deliberation, and was 
proceeding with hesitating hand to add the super- 
structure, when suddenly he cried, ‘‘ I have it ; that’s 
it!” and sending the materials for the half-built house 
rolling about the room, he hurried off to his chamber 
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the prize won ; and still better—he had established his 
reputation. 

In the school to which he was sent he was noted for 
his proficiency in the classical languages. His school- 
fellows nicknamed him ‘‘ Virgil” in consequence. As 
a boy he was spirited, self-confident, and exceedingly 
enthusiastic ; very active and lively, but fonder of his 
books than of play. His sister had a vivid recollection 
of his kindness to animals of every description, and of 
his affectionate tenderness towards herself. This 
lovely characteristic was always one of his principal 
attractions in maturer life, and endeared him in all bis 
domestic relationships. ‘There is no surer test by 
which to judge of the disposition of a boy than this; 
and without it, even great abilities fail to give the 
highest and best finish to the character. 

Before he was twelve years old, this intelligent lad, 
having heard his father’s visitors often speak of a new 
exposition of the Apocalypse as a work of rare 
interest, set his heart on studying it. The Revela- 
tion was the book which, of all others in the Bible, 
he most delighted to read, and he had been searching 
the few commentaries his father possessed without 
obtaining much insight into its mysteries. The new 
exposition was in the library of a learned gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, of whom Adoniram stood in 
some awe ; but he felt he must haveit, and soat length 
summoned courage to beg the loan of it. To bis 
great mortification, he was peremptorily refused. 
His grief and vexation were so great that he could 
not conceal the affair from his father, who expressed 
more sympathy with him than he had expected, and 
promised to procure him as many books as he could 
read, which he would himself get for him from Boston. 
This he accordingly did, but the desired work on the 
Apocalypse, probably for wise reasons, was withheld. 

At the age of fourteen years, his studies were 
interrupted by a serious attack of illness, which 
reduced him to a state of extreme weakness, and for 
a long time his recovery was doubtful. It was more 
than a year before he was able to resume his customary 
occupations. Before this time, he had been too busy 
to devote much time to thought; but as soon as the 
violence of the disorder subsided, he spent many long 
days and nights in reflecting on his future course. 
His plans were of the most ambitious character. Now 
he was an orator, then a poet, next a statesman ; but 
whatever his character or profession, he was sure, in 
his castle-building, to attain to the highest eminence. 
After a time, one thought crept into his mind and 
embittered all his musings. Suppose he should attain 
to the very highest pinnacle of which human nature 
is capable ; what then? Could his honours last for 
ever? His favourites of former ages had long since 
been turned to dust; and what availed it them now, 
that the world had applauded them? What would 
it be to him, when a hundred years had passed away, 
that America had never known his equal? He did 
not wonder that Alexander wept when at the summit 
of his ambition ; he felt very sure that he should have 
wept too. One day his mind reverted to religious 
pursuits. Yes, he thought, an eminent divine was 
very well, though he certainly should prefer something 
more brilliant. Gradually, and without being aware 
of his own train of thought, his mind instituted a 
oo between the great worldly divine, toiling 
for the sole purpose of gratifying his selfish ambition, 
and the humble minister of the Gospel, labouring 
only to please God and benefit his fellow-men. There 
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was, he felt, a sort of sublimity about such a career. 
Surely the world was wrong, or such a worthy man 
would be regarded with high veneration. Ay, but 
then such a one had a reputation far more enduring, 
for his fame would go before him into the other 
world ; and this was the only fame worthy of posses- 
sion, since it will be enduring and will triumph over 
the grave. Suddenly, in the midst of his self-gratu- 
lation, the words flashed across his mind: ‘Not 
unto us, not unto us, but to thy name be the glory.” 
He was confounded, and young as he was, felt startled 
by a flood of feelings that till now had remained 
dormant in his mind. He had always said and 
thought—so far as he had thought about it at all— 
that he wished to become truly religious; but now 
religion appeared so entirely opposed to his ambitious 
projects, that he was afraid to look into his heart, lest 

e should discover there what he did not like to con- 
fess, even to himself—that he did not want to become 
a Christian. 

Boy as he was, he felt the vanity of worldly pur- 
suits, and was prepared to yield the palm to religious 
objects : but his heart was full of eager desire to carry 
away a prize in the grand race after pre-eminence. 
Thus early did the springs of thought and action 
quicken into conscious activity within the lad, and 
such was the turn they took. For a time, it seemed 
as though the voice of conscience would be unheeded, 
and the better part be disregarded, in the pursuit of 
that which would profit him nothing in the great day. 
But we must not anticipate. 

He entered college at the age of sixteen, and having 
lost his fifteenth year by illness, was obliged to devote 
himself very closely to his studies, and seldom gave 
himself any relaxation, even during the vacations. 
He was ambitious to exce), and one of his class-mates 
said he had no recollection of his ever failing or 
even hesitating in a recitation. He had a powerful 
rival in a fellow-student against whom he contended, 
and this probably added zest to his exertions. When 
he received the highest appointment in the com- 
mencement exercises his delight was unbounded, and 
hurrying to his room, he wrote, ‘t Dear father,—I have 
got it.—Your affectionate son, A. J.” 

Unhappily at this period, the baleful influence of 
French infidelity was spreading itself far and wide 
over the land, and free inquiry in matters of religion 
was esteemed a necessary part of the education of 
every youth who aspired to be a man of intelligence 
and of spirit. Young Judson did not escape the 
contagion. In the class above him was a student 
named E——, an amiable, talented, and witty youth, 
and exceedingly agreeable in person and manners, 
but a confirmed deist. A very strong liking sprang 
up between the two; and their general tastes and 
sympathies being similar, they quickly became friends, 
and adopted each other's views. Judson, before long, 
prof himself as great an unbeliever as his asso- 
ciate ; and having succeeded in stifling the appeals of 
his conscience, went on heediessly to indulge in specu- 
lations which he knew to be dangerous and sinful. 

It may readily be imagined with what emotions of 
surprise and anguish his pious’ parents learned that 
the mind of their darling son bad become tinctured 
with the poison of infidelity. His father sternly 
rebuked him, and with the yoice of parental authority 
spoke in severe terms of his folly and wickedness. 
After all the care he had bestowed on the youth, the 
object of his pride and his love, it cut him to the 





heart to see him. rush recklessly on the path of 
destruction. His mother’s distress was equally poig- 
nant, and as she wept, and prayed, and expostulated, 
he trembled with sympathetic emotion. His father's 
arguments might be unanswerable, but they did not 
convince him; to his mother’s grief and warnings 
he found nothing to oppose, and they followed him 
wheresoever he went, perpetually pleading with him 
to turn and live. He knew that his present state of 
mind was unsatisfactory and dangerous. On no 
account would he have seen his younger brother ina 
similar one; but he cherished the flattering delusion 
that he was quite able to take care of himself. He 
would be on his guard, but he was determined he 
would see the world—the dark side of it, as well as 
the bright. Though his companions might run into 
vicious courses and give themselves up to sinful indal- 
gence, he would prove his superiority. In short, like 
many under similar circumstances, he was bent on 
his own course, and would not be restrained. 

Having completed his term at college, and gra- 
duated B.A., in the autumn of 1807 he opened a 
private school in the town of Plymouth, where his 
parents then resided. Fora short time he attended 
sedulously to his new duties, and in addition to his 
other engagements, published two works on grammar 
and arithmetic. Before long, however, he became 
desirous of a change, and in the month of Angust, 
1808, closed his school, and set out on a tour through 
the Northern States, little anticipating with what 
altered feelings he should return. After visiting 
some parts of New England, he left the horse, with 
which his father had provided him, in the care of an 
uncle at Sheffield, Connecticut, and proceeded to 
Albany, where he took passage on board the cele- 
brated steam-ship, then newly invented, the Robert 
Fulton. She was about proceeding on her second 
trip to New York, and our traveller gazed with 
delight on the magnificent scenery of the Hudson, 
which had then excited but little attention. Its 
novelty and sublimity could not fail to make a deep 
and lasting impression on one of Judson’s ardent and 
adventurous spirit. So much was this the case that, 
as his wife related, during his last illness he described 
it with all the enthusiasm that he might have shown 
in his youth. 

After spending some time in New York, indulging 
his curiosity and love of adventure, he returned to 
Sheffield for his horse, intending to pursue his 
journey westward. His uncle, the Rev. Ephraim 
Judson, was absent; but his place was supplied by 
a very pious young man, whose holy conversation, 
marked by a solemn though gentle earnestness, 
which addressed itself to the heart, forcibly impressed 
his visitor. 

Touched and softened in spirit, Judson pursued his 
way, and the next night stopped at a country inn. 
The landlord mentioned, as he lighted him to his 
chamber, that he had been obliged to place him next 
door to a young man who was exceedingly ill, 
probably in a dying state, but that he hoped it 
would occasion him no inconvenience. Judson replied 
that he should have no other feeling than that of 
compassion for the sick stranger, and that, havin 
been acquainted with the circumstance, he shoul 
not be alarmed in case of interruption. Nevertheless, 
he passed a very restless night. Sounds reached him 
from the sick chamber—sometimes the movements 
of the watchers, sometimes the low moanings of the 
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sufferer; but it was not these which disturbed him. 
Ilis thoughts reverted to what the landlord had said: 
the sick man was probably at the point of death. 
Like himself, he was young; and, perhaps, like him- 
self, was on his travels when seized with this attack. 
Was he prepared to meet the last enemy, and to pass 
into the eternal world? As he thus reflected, he 
felt a blush of shame mantle in his cheek ; alone, and 
in the dead of night, he felt ashamed at, his own in- 
consistency, for it proved the shallowness of his 
philosophy. What would his late companions say to 
such weakness? The clear-minded, intellectual, sar- 
castic, and critical E——, what would he think of 
such consummate childishness ? 

Still, however, his thoughts would revert to the 
subject, and the condition of the poor dying youth 
pressed upon his mind. Was he a Christian, calm 
and hopeful in the prospect of a glorious immor- 
tality? Or, was he shuddering on the brink of a 
dark, unknown, and awful future? Perhaps he was a 
“‘free-thinker,” educated by pious relatives, and longed 
for and prayed over by a Christian mother? ‘The 
landlord had spoken of him as young ; and, in imagi- 
nation, he was forced to place himself upon the bed of 
death, though he strove with all his might against it. 
At length the night was at an end, and the bright 
rays of the morning sun poured their joyous light 
into his room, inspiring him with very different 
emotions. He rose, feeling as though all the “ super- 
stitious illusions” of the night had fled, and hastily 
completing his toilet, he went in search of the land- 
ford, and inquired for his fellow-lodger. ‘ He is 
dead,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Dead!” ‘ Yes, poor fellow, 
he is gone; the doctor said he would probably not 
survive the night.” “Do you know who he was?” 
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“Oh, yes; it was a young man, a student from 
Providence College; a very fine looking fellow. | 
His name was K-—-—.” Judson was completely | 
stunned, It was his friend the sceptic. 
Ilours passed, he knew not how, before he could | 
sufficiently recoyer himself to mount his horse. He | 
attempted to pursue his journey; but one single | 
thought absorbed his attention, and completely shut | 
out all else. The words, ‘Dead! lost! lost!” rang 
continually in hisears. He felt—he knew—the Bible 
to be true; its truth condemned him, and a feeling 
of deep solemnity, bordering on despair, took posses- 
sion of him, ., In this state he found it impossible to 
prosecute his intended scheme of travelling, and he 
at once turned his horse’s head towards Plymouth, 
where he arrived on the 22nd of September. 
| Under his father’s roof he found time for serious 
| reflection, and, though his mind was still darkened 
by the clouds of scepticism, he felt thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the views of life which he had formerly 
cherished. He was deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of a thorough moral transformation in his cha- 
racter, and groaned under a sense of sinfulness: his 
whole nature was feeling the influence of a great and 
overpowering impression. Just at this critical time 
it happened that two ministers, professors in the 
heological Seminary at Andover, visited Mr. Jud- 
son, and, after some conversation with bis son, 
proposed that he should enter that institution as a 
special student, that he might perfect himself in 
various branches of instruction. To this proposal, 
after some hesitation and much deliberation, he 





acceded, and accordingly went there in the pert | 
month, introducing himself not asa person of decid 
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religious views and a candidate for the ministry, but 
as one deeply in earnest on the subject, and desirous 
of arriving at the truth. For some time after his 
removal to Andover, he continued perplexed with 
mental darkness and difficulty. We learn, from 
subsequent information, that he had no hope ot 
pardon through the atonement of the Cross, and, 
indeed, that he still doubted the authenticity of 
revealed religion. Nor was this a matter of surprise. 
A deeply-seated dislike to the humbling doctrines of 
the atonement opposes a formidable barrier in such 
instances to the reception of the truth, and renders 
the mind not only unwilling, but peculiarly unfitted 
for the unprejudiced application of the understanding 
to the examination of evidence. It is a well-known 
fact, also, that minds endowed with an unusual 
strength of will, and disposed to rely with confidence 
on the decisions of the intellectual faculties, are very 
slow to embrace those peculiar and heavenly doctrines 
which transcend the limitations of human sense. 
‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” This is one of the heayenly secrets which 
are taught by the Holy Spirit. 

Notwithstanding these hindrances in the way of 
our young inquirer, he manifested such an unques- 
tionable earnestness on the subject of religion, that 
the superintendents of the institution encouraged his 
residence there, wisely and kindly took him by the 
hand, and indulged a hope that a spirit so sincere in 
its dealings would eventually receive the desired en- 
lightenment and blessing. The result justified their 
anticipations. _In the calm retirement of Andover, 
guided in his studies by the example and suggestion 
of good and pious men, with nothing to distract his 
attention from the great concerns of eternity, light 
gradually dawned upon his mind, and love touched 
his heart, and he was enabled to yield himself to the 
celestial influence, and consecrate all his powers to 
the service of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. He has himself recorded a solemn act of 
self-dedication made on the 2nd December, 1808; 
and in the spring of 1809, about nine months after 
the death of his unhappy friend, the sceptic, he made 
a public profession of his faith, and joined the Congre- 
gational Church at Plymouth, of which his father 
was then pastor. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





NEVER DESPAIR. 
A YouNnG man came to London some years ago, in 
the hope of getting some employment. Unsuccessful 
in his attempt, and reduced to extreme poverty, he 
had intended to throw himself into the Thames. On 
passing near the Royal Exchange to effect his daring 
and desperate purpose, he saw the carriage of the late 
excellent Mr. Jonas Hanway, under the arms of 
which was this motto— Neyer despair.” The sin- 
gular occurrence of this sentence had such an effect 
on the mind of the young man, that he immediately 
desisted from his horrid design, gained soon after- 
wards a considerable establishment, and died in good 
circumstances, If a man of the world can say in the 
time of trouble ‘* Never despair,” how much more can 
the Christian, who serves Him with whom all things 


| are possible ! 
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Miblical Expositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
—— 

What is the meaning of the following passage,“ Which 
was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Naza- 
rene ?” as no prophet prophesied that.—Matt. ii, 28. 

It is quite true that this quotation is not found in any 
of the prophets. In the original language the article 
is omitted, and the words run thus: “ He shall be called 
Nazarene.” Perhaps it is a traditionary form of expres- 
sion, and was verified by the event; a reference merely, 
by way of allusion, to what was spoken (not written) by 
the prophets. For, as an eminent expositor observes, 
“ A declaration of any kind may be said to be then ful- 
filled, when it is verified by any incident to which the 
words can be applied, even if it were a coincidence in 
sound.” Nazarene was a term of reproach, and pro- 
verbially given to any despicable person whatever. The 
Nazarenes were so generally despised, that even 
Nathanael, in his reply to Philip, said, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’ And Isaiah had pro- 
phesied of Christ, that he should be “despised and 
rejected of men.” Not that we would limit this tradi- 
tionary expression wholly to the fact of our Saviour 
having been despised ; it may have reference to his place 
of residence, as well as his descent—* Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph.” 

G. W.—* The wicked are estranged f.0m the womb: 
they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.” — 
Ps, lviii. 8. 

A strong and poetical expression for the evil in man’s 
heart. As soon as the child is capable of speech or 
understanding, he manifests tendencies to falsehood 
and sin, which, if unchecked, will grow into actual 
crime. 

W.—* Add iniquity unto their iniquity,” §c.—Ps. xix. 
27, 28. 

Some translators read, “Add punishment to their 
iniquity ;” but the Hebrew will scarcely bear this ren- 
dering. The awful meaning is, “Give up those who 
work iniquity to their iniquity.” Compare Rom. i. 28; 
2 Thess. ii. 11; Rev. xxii. 11. God, in these two 
verses, is declaring, through David's mouth, the fearful 
doom of those who pertinaciously reject Christ’s offers of 
mercy. 

P. W.—How do we reconcile the third hour named by 
Matthew (xv. 25) with the sixth hour which is mentioned 
by John (xix. 14) ? 

There have been great disputes, and many attempts to 
explain this difficulty, Mark tells us that Jesus was 
crucified at the third hour, ¢.e. nine o’clock a.m., and 
Matthew and Luke agree with him that from the sixth 
to the ninth hour, i.e., from twelve a.m. to three p.m., 
there was darkness over the whole land. Instead of this, 
John makes the crucifixion to have begun at twelve 
o'clock ; nor is the difficulty done away by supposing 
that he follows the Roman measurement of time, and 
means six a.m.: this would allow no time for Jesus 
to have been arraigned before Pilate, scourged, and sent 
to Herod. We therefore follow the reading of several 
of the best manuscripts, which give “the third hour” 





in John’s narrative, also, It is, however, proper to 
observe, that the day and night were divided by the 
Jews into portions of three hours each ; consequently, if 
Matthew alluded to the period at its commencement, he 
would call it t%e third hour; and John might allude to 
the close of the same period of time by speaking of it as 
the sixth hour. Therefore, although the expressions 
vary, both writers might thus refer to the same division 
of time, 
THE DELUGE, 

F.—Some men of science maintain that the Deluge, as 
narrated in the Books of Moses, could not have occurred, 
as being opposed to science, Please answer this objection, 

While we hold in great respect all the claims of 
science, and duly value the opinions of scientific men, 
we regard them as of no value if set in opposition to any 
statement clearly asserted in Holy Writ. The best of 
scientific men are but men at the best, and therefore, 
like other men, liable to error, though, we admit, not 
so frequently liable as are less informed men. If we 
mistake not, a celebrated mathematician and an eminent 
man of science of our own times, boldly asserted the 
utter impossibility of fercing by steam a railway carriage 
through a tunnel. Time has shown the fallacy of the 
statement, and we may take it for granted a similar 
fallacy prevails in the minds of those persons who would 
withhold their belief in the Deluge in the time of Noah, 
simply on some imagined scientific impediment. One of 
our correspondents is of opinion that all the water in the 
ocean could not produce the flood as described in Genesis, 
We can without fear come to our correspondent’s aid, 
and strengthen his argument, and tell him that it would 
require eight times the quantity of water contained in 
the seas, the oceans, the lakes and rivers of the whole 
earth, to produce a girdle of water round the globe suf- 
ficient to cover the Himalaya Mountains. But when we 
say this, let us not forget that, in addition to the waters 
of the earth, we read that the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and also that the ocean which 
floats over our heads was let down upon the earth 
in torrents, as though, to use a scriptural expression, 
“the flood-gates of heaven” had been opened; and as 
this was the result of miraculous power, who is justified 
in assigning limits to that power, when once its exercise 
is in any degree needful? The difficulty that is said to 
exist upon scientific principles as to a belief of the 
Deluge, we presume, arises out of the change produced 
in the magnitude of the globe by this mass of water; 
for if a girdle of water revolve round the earth sufficient 
to conceal from view the top of the highest mountain, 
that would require five and a-half miles’ of water in 
depth; consequently, this would add eleven miles to the 
diameter of the globe; and this, we presume, constitutes 
the doubter’s “impossibility.” We are not willing to 
admit the assumed impracticability of the Deluge arising 
from the above cause, because we are not willing to deny 
the omnipotence of the Deity. As geology, which was 
formerly arrayed against the statements of the Bible, 
is now enlisted as one of the defenders of the Mosaic 
narrative, so we fully expect to find the discoveries of 
science enumerated among the evidences of the Deluge 
as narrated in the Book of Genesis, 
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Che Student's Page. 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT—xXIV. 


“Lest Satan should get an advantage of us, for we are not igno- 
rant of his devices."—2 Cor. ii, 11, 


I. Wit are Satan’s devices ? 
He has many; they are adapted to— 
1, The circumstances of the day, 
Retirement, Matt. iy. 1. 
Religious duties, Matt. xiii, 19. 
Social intercourse, Acts xy. 37—39. 
Occupations, Luke x. 41. 
Prosperity, Deut, viii. 14; 2 Chron. xxxii. 
25—30. 
Adversity, 2 Chron. xxviii. 22; Job i, 10; ii. 
4, 5. 
Disappointments, 2 Sam, xvii, 23; Esth, v. 13; 
Jonah iy. 1—8, 
. The temper of our minds, 
Unwatchfulness, Matt. xxyi. 58, 
Unbelief, Gen. iii. 8. 
Presumption, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16. 
Despair, Matt. xxvii. 5. 
Envy, Gen. xxxvii. 4; 1 John iii, 12. 
Desire to obtain the esteem of men, Acts y. 
1—5, 
Spiritual sloth, Cant. iii, 1—4; Matt, xxv. 5. 
Idleness, 1 Tim. y, 13, 
Inclination to sensual indulgence, Heb, xii. 16. 
. Phe state of the body. 
Long-continued or aggravated sickness, Job ii. 
4—8; iii. 1,2; Ps, vi. 1—7. 
Drowsiness and languor, Matt. xxvi. 40—43. 
Uninterrupted health, Ps, lv.19; cxix. 67, 
II. How must we resist them ? 

1, Take the whole armour of God, Eph. vi. 11, 

2. Watch and pray, Matt. xxvi, 41, 

8. Be seber, 1 Peter vy. 8. 

4, Let the word of God be in your heart, Ps. 

cxix. 11; Matt. iv. 1—11; 1 John ii. 14. 

5. Cultivate a simple spirit, Prov. x. 9; xvi. 18, 

6. Cherish a loving temper, 2 Cor, ii. 10, 11. 

7. Be employed for God, Matt. xii, 43—45. 

8. Let faith be strengthened, Eph. vi, 16; 1 

Peter v, 9. 
9. Draw strength from the blood of Christ, Rev. 
xii. 11, 
10. Implore the continual assistance of the Spirit, 
Isa. lix. 19; Eph. iii. 16. 
And let this be our encouragement— 

Christ has overcome the wicked one, Luke x. 18; 
John xii. 31; Col. ii. 26; Heb, ii. 14; Rey. xii. 
10. 

By his sympathy we shall be succoured in our 
conflicts, Heb, ii. 18. 

Through his victory we shall be more than con- 
querors, Micah vii. 8; Rom. viii, 87. 

Therefore, 

Resist the devil and he will flee from you, James 

iv. 7, 








A COLLECTION OF THE APPELLATIONS GIVEN TO 
THE CHURCH OF GOD IN THE SCRIPTURES.—II, 


65, Hoy. 1-Cor, iii, 17; 100. Pilgrims. Heb. xi. 
Eph. i. 27. 18. 
66, House of. God. 1Tim. . Pillar of truth. 1 
iii. 15. Tim. iii. 15. 
67. gone Ps. ix, 12 2. Plants. Ps. exliy.12; 
Xxxiv. Cant. iv. 13. 
68, anaidey of God. . Poor. Matt, 
1 Cor. iii. 9. i 
Image of God. Rom. 
viii. 29. Deut. xxxii. 9. 
er ene of Zion. 5. Precious. Ps. exvi. 
Isa, x 15; Isa. xliii. 4. 
Israel of “God. Gal. . Princes. 1 Sam. ii. 
8; Ps, xlv. 16. 
. Pure in heart. Matt. 
vy, 8. 
. Ransomed. Isa, xxxv, 
10; lu 11, 
. Redeemed. 
11; Ixii. 12. 
. Sanctified. 1 Cor. i, 
2; vi. 11. 
. Saved of the Lord. 
Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
2, Sheep. John x. 3, 4; 


vy. 3; 


xi. 5. 
69. . Portion of the Lord. 


70. 
71. 
72. 

\ Jerusalem above. Gal. 


\ pe 4 “of the Lord. 
Mal. iii. 17. 

. Joy of the whole earth. 
Ps, xlviii. 2. 

. Justified, Acts xiii, 
39. 

. Kingdom of heaven, 
Matt, xiii. 38. xxi. 16. 

. Kings, Rev. i. 6; v. . Sincere. Phil. i. 10. 
10. . Sister, Spouse. Cant. 

: Lambs, Isa, xl. 11; iv, 12; v.1, 2. 
John xxi. 15. . Sons of God. Rom, 

. Lamb’s wife. Rev. viii. 14, 

Gal. vi. 1 


xxi. 9. . Spiritual. 
. Light of the world, 1 Peter ii. 5. 
Matt. v. 14. . Stars. Ps. oxlviii. 3; 
Lily among thorns. Rev. iii. 1. 
Cant. ii. 2. . Strangers. Ps. xxxix, 
t oe ones. Zech. xiii, 12; oxix. 19. 
. Temple of God. 1 
Cor. iii, 16. 
. Treasure of God, Ps. 


Isa. li. 


Living stones. 1 Peter 


Lot py? God’s inheri- Cxxxy. 4, 
tance, Deut, xxxii.9, 121. Undefiled, Cant, v, 
Toye, or His Love. 2; vi. 9, 
Cant, iv, 7. 22. Upright. Ps, xi. 7; 
Lowly. Ps, exxxviii. XXXyii. $7. 
6; Prov. iii. 24. . Vessels of mercy, 
. Members of Christ. Rom. ix. 23. 
Pph. y. 30. 24, Vineyard. Isa. v,1; 
. Merciful. Matt. v. 7. Xxvii. 2. 
. Mighty. Ps. exii. 2; . Virgins. Isa. xxxi. 
Acts xviii. 24. 4; Rev. xiv. 4. 
Mount Zion, Heb. xii. . Watchmen, Isa. lii, 
22. 8; lxii. 6. 
27. Wayfaring men. Isa. 
xxxv, 8, 
» Wise men. 


91. 


92. Mourners, Isa, lvii. 
18 


ix. 18; 
xli, 17. vi. 5. 

. Woman, Rey. xii. 1. 
. Worshippers. Heb, 


93. Needy. Ps. 1 Cor. 
Isa. xxv. 4; 

94. Obedient. 1 Peter i, 14. 

95. Palaces. Ps. xlv, 15; 
xlviii. 3, 13, 

96. Palm trees, Ps, xcii, 
12; Cant. vii, 8. 

97. Peaceable. Gen. xxxiy. 
21. 


x. 2. 

. Worthy to walk with 
Christ, Rev. iii. 4, 

. Written in heaven. 
Heb. xii. 23. 

. Zealousof good works. 
Titus ii. 14, 

. Zion. Ps. Ixix. 38; 
Ixxvi, 2; lxxxvii. 2. 


98. Peculiar people, 1 
Peter ii. 9. 

99. Perfect. 2 Tim. 
17; Heb. xii. 23. 


iii. 


We only ask of God what we think will be best, but 
he gives us what he knows will be best, 
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A LITTLE MORE. 

‘Wren I was a lad,” says one, “an old gentleman 
took some trouble to teach me some little knowledge 
of the world. With this view, I remember he once 
asked me when a man was rich enough? I replied, 
‘When he has a thousand pounds.’ He said, ‘ No.’ 
‘Two thousand?’ ‘No.’ ‘Ten thousand?’ ‘No.’ 
‘ Twenty thousand?’ ‘No.’ ‘A hundred thousand?’ 
which I thought would settle the business ; but he still 
continuing to say ‘ No,’ I gave it up, and confessed I 
could not tell, but begged he would inform me. He 
gravely said, ‘ When he has a little more than he 
has, and that is never. If he acquires one thousand, 
he wishes to have two thousand; then five, then ten, 
then twenty, then fifty ; from that his riches would 
amount to a hundred thousand, and so on, till he had 
grasped the whole world, after which he would look 
about him, like Alexander, for other worlds to 
possess.” Nothing but the love of God experienced 
in the heart can fully satisfy the wants and wishes 
of man. 








Houths’ Department, 


THE FARRELS. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF JAMES Il. 


CHAP. I. —A JOURNEY. 
Ir was scarce half an hour since the two figures of St. 
Dunstan’s had ushered in, with their heavy clubs, the 
hour of noon on Friday, 6th of February, 1685. 
People were hurrying to and fro, though some were 
seeking shelter from the rain under the scaffoldings of 
the new houses arising on all sides from out the 
blackened heaps which still remained, witnesses of the 
great fire that but afew years back had swept the City. 

Here they watched the progress of the buildings, and 
speculated on the time of their probable completion. 

But now, as one by one the bells began to toll, the 
attention of all was turned into a new channel, and 
even the workmen came down and mingled with the 
crowd below, in eager expectation of the news which 
a knot of loiterers was gathering from a man in the 
court livery, who was riding down the street in 
attendance on a mounted officer of dragoons. 

“ The King is dead!” went from mouth to mouth; 
and, as the horsemen rode on, the crowd dispersed, to 
spread the news still further, 

The officer dismounted at a house in Cannon Street, 
giving another opportunity to the populace to cross- 
question his attendant, who, we hope, was communi- 
cative enough to please his hearers; but our business 
lies with his master. 

The door by which he had entered bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Farrel, Banker.” It opened into a large room 
in which many clerks were seated at their desks, and 
of one of them the officer asked if he could speak with 
the head of the firm. 

There was another door at the end of the room, 
richly carved, and ornamented with bosses of iron; 
and this door the clerk opened, saying, ‘‘ Captain 
l'Estrange, sir.” 

Mr. Farrel (an elderly man, with thin hair and 
quick grey eyes, rather tall, and light in figure), rose 
from a table covered with papers, and welcomed his 
visitor. 

** My friend,” said the captain, “it is all over; his 
Majesty is gone.” 





‘“ And have you any suspicions as to the cause of 
the death ?” asked the other. 

‘I have, indeed ; and more than one of the doctors 
encourages me in the belief. But if King James be 
a Papist he will not long enjoy this throne. I am 
now on my way to Brussels, to see the Duke of 
Monmouth ; so I thought I would look in, both to 
tell you of our sad loss, and also to ask you to let me 
have money for my journey and expenses.” 

Mr. Farrel opened a small box which lay beside 
him, and counted out a hundred guineas, and, wishing 
his friend every apreghe git him on his way. 

He then related the intelligence of the demise 
of King Charles to his clerks, and ordered that one 
of the messengers, Daniel Evans, should wait upon 
him in his private office immediately. 

Daniel soon made his ap nce. An iron man, 
with grizzly hair, and a deep scar over his left eye; a 
very giant in stature, and an ogre in appearance; 
but, withal, a man of an eo and even noble 
disposition. By all his circle of acquaintance he 
was regarded as a hero of no small renown; for 
had he not gained that ugly scar at the field of 
Naseby, where the brave old soldier fought under the 
great Oliver?—and the old Puritan never wearied 
of telling his young hearers of the battles, sieges, 
and skirmishes in which the parliamentary soldiers 
had distinguished themselves in the late civil wars. 

Cap in hand, he now stood before his master to re- 
ceive his orders; which were, the safe delivery of a 
small packet to the Lord of the Manor of Fairfield, 
in Hampshire, for which he was to prepare himself 
with all speed. 

Accustomed to sudden marches, he did not require 
much time; but he retired to do what little there was 
to be done, and to seek his only companion, an old 
horse, which had been with him in all his adven- 
tures, and which he regarded as a sort of brother in 
arms, even sometimes talking to him as to a fellow- 
creature. 

The old man inhabited a small room in one of the 
out-buildings belonging to the banker’s Louse, into 
which his master’s door opened; and he was in the 
habit of paying his old servant frequent visits to listen 
to tales of troublous times, and deeds of sturdy 
valour performed by Cromwell’s soldiers. ‘The room 
was of 10 great size, and rather low. 

A small rickety table in the centre of the uneven 
floor ; a shelf over it, holding some wooden platters 
and a horn drinking cup; and an iron pot, kanging 
over the fire, completed the furniture, if we except a 
huge matchlock, broadsword, helmet, and cuirass, 
which decorated the room. Into this apartment the 
owner now entered, and was soon busily engaged 
with his preparations. He had just finished his task, 
when, a knock at the door being responded to by a 
gruff ‘* Come in,” Daniel stood face to face with his 
master’s son, the junior partner of the firm. 

“Why, Master Charles, I did not expect it was 
thee, or I should have opened to thee more becom- 
ingly,” said he, looking at the young man with almost 
paternal affection. 

Master Charles was as tall and thin as his father, and 
resembled him as much as a young handsome likeness 
of a good-looking old man can. 

‘My mother wishes you to come to the house for 
a good meal before you start,” said Charles ; ‘so, if 
you are ready, you had better show yourself there at 


once.” 
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“JT have but to groom the horse, master, and then 
Iam at thy service.” 
“Tt’s a long time since you and I were on duty 
together, Oliver,” said the old soldier, as he entered 
the humble stable and offered a handful of peas to | 
his favourite; and the good horze, turning to the | 
well-known voice of the soldier, suffered himself to be | 
combed and saddled with all dispatch—an indulgence 

granted only to his owner. 

“ And now,” said Charles, who had been watching 
the operation from the shed door, “ you had better 
take him to our stables, where he will have a good 
feed; and then come to us.” 

“Thank ye, master,” replied the old man; and 
giving his steed to the care of grooms and stable- 
boys, he soon found his way to the servants’ hall, with 
its clean stone pavement, and high arched roof, sup- 
ported on pillars. Here a good dinner was spread on 
a long table in the centre of the hall, to which he sat 
down with many others, and having finished, went 
once more to his master for his final orders. Besides 
the parcel, there was a letter (delicately tied with a 
silken cord, and sealed), directed to 

Sir Edward Montague, Bart., 


Fairfield Manor, 
Hampshire. 





This was from Mrs. Farrel, who, being the sister 
of the baronet, was glad of every opportunity to ' 
forward to him evidences of her continued affection, | 
at a time when there was no daily post at the service | 
of parted friends. 

“There is something more,” said Mr. Farrel, as 
the trusty servant, having made his bow, was about | 
to withdraw ; ‘‘something,” he continued, ‘‘ to fortify 
you against attacks on the road.” 

Daniel turned, and received a pair of pistols, and 
then Mr. Farrel, with a hearty shake of the hand, | 
bade him adieu. 

“ God be with you, sir; and the blessing of the Lord 
Almighty abide in this house now and evermore!” 

“Amen,” fervently responded the deep, clear voice 
of the banker, who, standing on the doorstep, watched 
till horse and rider were out of sight. 

The poor beast seemed to feel quite young again as | 
soon as he snuffed the country air; and he trotted | 
more briskly on, every now and then pricking his 
ears as the sound of a gun or the note of a hunting 
horn came to them through the frosty atmosphere. 
Very different were the feelings of his rider. He 
was, like all the best of the Protector’s followers, a 
thoughtful and religious man, and he had seen and | 
heard enough to make him feel sure that a crisis in 
his country’s history was approaching—a crisis, per- 
haps, not unlike that in which he had already borne 
his part ; and- he humbly prayed that if his life was 
spared he might be guided to do the right, whatever 
the future might bring; and it is not surprising if, 
with so much to occupy his time, the sounds and 
scenes around him were passed unheeded. 

_ The short winter's day was drawing to a close, and 
it was getting very dark, as the horse and its’ rider 
stopped at a small road-side inn. Tired and hot was 
the one, the other tired and cold ; for they were many 
niles from London, and the latter part of their journey 
had been made uncomfortable by the driving sleet 
and cutting wind which had been doing battle with 
the traveller for some time; therefore he gladl 
hailed the ruddy glow which came from the sm 
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| hissing out of the huge logs. On a 


window of the little hostelry, promising rest and re- 
freshment for their wearied bodies. 

Daniel called aloud, the door was quickly opened, 
and the host appeared, bringing with him a stream 
of light from the interior, quite dazzling to eyes that 
had for so long been accustomed to nothing but the 
increasing gloom of the evening shadows. 

“Sir Edward Montague hath his abode in these 
parts, friend, hath he not ?” inquired the old Puritan. 

‘“* The hall is seven miles from here ; so, if you are 
going there, you had best stop the night with us; for 
the road is a bad one, and the storm will not be off 
before morning.” 

“ My business being urgent, I cannot accept thy 


| kind offer; but I will leave my poor beast to thy 


care, if thou wilt undertake to procure me a guide. 
Walking keepeth the cold out better than riding; 
but it is so long since I have been in these parts, that 
I fear I could not find my way to the park at this 
late hour.” 

** Uncle,” cried a voice from within, ‘‘ I must be up 
there to-night, so give me a lantern. I will be 
guide.” 

With these words a boy came hastily out of the 
cottage, and asking Evans to enter, added, ‘I will 
be ready in a few minutes: in the meantime grand- 
mother will give you supper.” 

Daniel looked round to remonstrate with the 
speaker, not liking that the child should be exposed, 
perhaps mainly on his account, to the inclemency of 
the weather; but both the innkeeper and the boy 
were gone, and nothing remained but to walk in and 
take up his position by the fire, which was most in- 
viting, the forked flames rushing up the chimney with 
a crack and a roar, while the sap came pourivg and 

nigh-backed 
chair in the corner sat a very old woman, who looked 
up as he entered, and reproved the low growl of the 
mastiff at her feet, that was by no means pleased at 
the interruption to a cozy nap and pleasant dreams. 

“ Good evening, mother,” quoth Daniel. ‘I come 
to dry my clothes a bit, till thy little grandson (who 
hath promised to guide me to the Hall to-night) 
returns.” 

‘You're right welcome, man,” replied the good old 
dame, rising by help of a stout oak stick, and motion- 
ing him to be seated. 

“ How far be ye come this bad night?” 

‘From London.” 

“ Ah, then, yell be wanting some victuals. Idon’t 


“find it quite so aisy to get about as I did when I was 


a gal,” she added, walking with difficulty to an inner 
door, where, raising her feeble voice, she called to 
some one in another part of the house, ** Sally, where 
be ye?” 

Sally immediately responded to the call, and came 
running in all out of breath, as she always was—-per- 
haps owing to her numerous avocations as the eldest 
daughter of a large family to whom she stood in the 
place of the lost mother ; and though not more than 
tifteen years of age, she performed her part with rare 
credit. She was a bouncing girl, with very red 
cheeks, and a most cheerful disposition ; and now, at 
the bidding of her mistress, she proceeded with great 
alacrity to set out a substantial supper on the clean 
deal boards which stood in tne place of a table. From 
a corner cupboard she fetched a large piece of cheese, 
and a loaf of brown bread, and then left the room in 
search of further refreshment, which she soon pro- 
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cured, and spread in abundance before the weary 
uest. 

7 Daniel was enjoying the good things set before 

him, when his little guide came in equipped for the 

night walk. 

Sally, whose home was in the neighbouring village, 
was to take adyantage of their company for safer con- 
duct thither. She was only a daily servant at the 
inn, running over at an early hour to attend to the 
house, and to inquire for what duties she would be 
wanted during the day j and in the intervals of 
leisure she would be back at her own cottage, tidying 
and dusting, and looking after her six little brothers 
and sisters, or “‘ taking dinner to father,” who worked 
as a farm-labourer whenever he could find employ- 
ment. 

Haying seen her mistress comfortable for the night, 
she put on her hooded cloak, and stepped forth brayely 
into the cold, with her companions. The rain was 
still falling, and the wind felt raw and keen, after 
quitting the warm fire-side, Nevertheless, they soon 
reached the little village in safety, and Sally stopped 
at a low, tumble-down looking cottage, and lifting the 
latch with a cheerful ‘‘ Good night,” she left them to 
pursue their way alone. 

“‘T don’t like thee to be out such weather as this, 
little one,” said Daniel. “Art obliged to be up at 
the Hall to-night?” 

‘‘'Yes, master,” replied the boy; ‘and I don’t 
mind a little rain. Imean to be a soldier, and I know 
uncle has made worse marches than this, when he was 
out with the king.” 

“ Ah, I saw he had but one arm. Did he lose the 
other a-fighting against the good cause?” 

“No, he was fighting for it; fighting for the good 
king at Worcester; that’s where he lost his arm.” 

Daniel was about to make a reply, to the effect 
that it was a judgment on him for fighting on the 
side of bigotry and tyranny; but the weather was 
really too cold to allow of any argument, or anything 
else but getting as fast oyer the ground as possible ; 
aud besides, the wind almost drowned their voices ; 
80, letting the subject drop, he pushed on again with 
renewed vigour. All at once, as they emerged on a 
more unsheltered part of the road, a sudden blast came 
with a wild rush over the flat land, blowing out their 
light, and leaving them in total darkness ; and then 
it went off with a seream through the tops of the tall 
pines behind them. 

“ Now, which way must we go?” asked Daniel, 
after they had recovered from this rough assault of 
the storm, 

‘The road is quite straight, and the yillage is not 
far ahead.” 

But it is a difficult thing to keep straight on in 
the dark; so, after many false steps, and not a few 
tumbles into the gorse-bushes, which abounded in 
those parts, besides getting knee-deep in mud, the 
travellers stopped, utterly bewildered, and not know- 
ing which way toturn. Hoping against hope that 
some one might be near to give them help, they 
hallooed several times with all their might ; their only 
apswer was the howling tempest and pouring rain. 

Nothing remained but to push on; so Evans, 
telling the child to mount on his back, that he might 
not lose him, made another attempt to proceed. His 
senses, rendered keen by long practice, now began in 
a measure to mage up for the loss of sight; and, 
after having crept along, as he hoped, in a straight 





line, for some distanee, he discovered a strong per- 
fume of tobacco-smoke, which made its way through 
the dense atmosphere, from the other side of the 
hedge. Accustomed to be cautious, he warned his 
young companion not to stir or whisper; and then 
keeping close to the low hedge, he guided himseli 
noiselessly by its help, till he felt something like the 
corner of a wooden building, and, a little farther on, 
saw a faint glimmering of light escaping through a 
small crevice in the side. Putting his eye close to 
this crevice, he made out, by the light of a great 
fire, a large band of gipsies, nearly all of whom 
were enjoying their Pipes, the fumes of which, to- 
gether with the smoke from the fire, making it diffi- 
cult to distinguish anything particularly. 

The place appeared to be an old cow-shed, sadly 
wanting repair; and eyery now and then one or 
other of the occupants had to shift his position, as the 
water made a rapid descent through one of the many 
holes in the broken roof. 

Feeling his way on in search of the entrance to 
this strange abode, Evans walked straight into a 
small shed opening on the road. 

“ Halloo!” said he, as he felt the sudden cessation of 
the drenching which he had been undergoing, and 
heard the rain pouring on the roof, “where are we 
now?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the boy, ‘only I think it 
will be a dry pla to stop in till morning,” 

“ Well said, lad; and, perhaps, somewhat safer 
than if we had gone amongst our rough neighbours.” 
And putting the child on the ground, he began to 
grope aboutin the gloom, to discover the capabilities 
of the place. Scattered here and there he founda 
quantity of straw, which he gathered into a heap, 
and placed his young eompanion on the primitive 
couch, The child was soon asleep, while the old man 
continued watching. Gradually the rain ceased, and 
the clouds drew off in thick, dark masses, as the moon 
rose, hushing the boisterous wind to rest by her calm, 
sweet presence. Evans looked on the change with 
thankfulness, and stepping to the entrance of the 
shed, reconnoitered the road on all sides, Justin front 
was a small cottage, shaded by a gigantic oak. ‘The 
shutters were closed for the night, and a cart stood 
in the road, in front of a low side-building, apparently 
the village forge. He was looking on a long-re- 
membered scene, In the course of his night’s wan- 
derings he had missed. his way so far as to bring him 
again to the home of his infancy (situated some two 
miles beyond the place of his destination), and the 
child who had so often ran in there as the declining 
day drove the villagers to repose, had now, an old 
man, been obliged to pass a night in a wretched hut 
in sight of his own door, Somehow or other, he felt 
sure that whoever now inhabited the place would give 
him a welcome ; so he boldly walked up—the sleeping 
child in his arms—and gave a loud rap with the butt 
end of his pistol on the door. A shutter was un- 
fastened, and a pleasant voice demanded who was 
there, and what they wanted. y 

The noise awoke the boy, who, seeing where they 
were, answered, “ It’s I and a stranger from London, 
Master Irons ; we've lost our way in the dark.” 

“ Wait a bit, and I'll come to you.” 

The door opened, and a stalwart man, whose merry 
red face smiled their welcome, as he held up a candle 
bo <i a better view of his visitors, bade them 

walk in, 
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They entered the neat kitchen; and re-lighting 
the fire, and placing on it a fresh bundle of faggots, 
he applied his mouth to the flame, blowing with all 
the force of a stout pair of lungs, till the whole room 
was ruddy with the cheerful glow. 

While the blacksmith was thus employed, his wife 
came from the inner room, and laid bread and cheese 
on the table, of which she invited the travellers to 
eat freely, at the same time inquiring the cause to 
which she owed this unexpected visit. The story of 
their adventures was soon told, and then in the little 
chamber in the roof they found plenty of fresh straw, 
on which they slept as soundly as on beds of eider 
down. 

And there we will leave them for a time, to take 
their rest. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIE CHANNINGS,” “ MRS, HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC. 
—+— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
A VISIT TO DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 

Bur where had Mr. Chattaway been all that while? 
and how came it that he was seen by George Ryle and 
Maude hovering about his own ground at night, when 
he was supposed to be miles away? The explanation 
can be given. 

Mr. Chattaway found, as many of us do, that Jets and 
hindrances intrude themselves into the most simple 
plans, When he took the sudden resolution that 
morning, now some days ago, to run up to London from 
Barmester after Flood the lawyer, and sent his horse 
home, and also a word of communication to Miss Diana 
Trevlyn to the effect that he should be home on the 
morrow, he never supposed that his journey would be a 
prolonged one. Nothing more easy, as it appeared, to 
catch Flood at his hotel, get a quarter of an hour’s con- 
Versation with him, hear his advice, and be home again. 
But a check intervened. 

Upon arriving at the London terminus, Mr. Chatta- 
way got into a cab and drove to the hotel ordinarily 
used by Mr. Flood. After a dispute with the cab- 
driver—and Mr. Chattaway was one who generally did 
have disputes with cab-drivers—he entered the hotel, 
and asked to see Mr. Flood. 

“Mr. Flood ?—Mr. Flood?” repeated the waiter 
whom he had accosted. ‘ There’s no gentleman of that 
name staying here, sir.” 

“I mean Mr, Flood of Barmester,” irritably rejoined 
the master of Treviyn Hold, “ Perhaps you don’t know 
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him personally, He came up this morning—an hour or 
two ago.” 

The waiter was a fresh one, and did not know Mr. 
Flood personally, He went to another waiter, and the 
latter came forward to Mr. Chattaway. But the man’s 
information was correct: Mr. Flood of Barmester had 
not arrived. 

’ “He travelled by the eight o’clock train,” persisted 
Mr. Chattaway, as if he found the denial difficult to 
be recognised with that fact. ‘“ He must be in London.” 

“All I can say, sir, is that he has not come here,” 
returned the head waiter. 

* But he always uses this house ? ” 

“Yes; always, sir, when he comes for any stay. I 
have known him run up to town for a few hours only; 
in which case he has not come here at all.” 

“But they told me this morning he had come up for 
a week.” 

“Then I dare say he’ll be here by-and-by,” returned 
the waiter. “He may have business to transact first, 
sir.” 

It appeared to be a feasible conclusion, but Mr. Chat- 
taway was considerably put out. In his impatience the 
delay seemed most irritating. Ile quitted the hotel, and 
bent his steps along Fleet Street towards Essex Street, 
where the agents of Mr. Flood lived. Chattaway went in 
eagerly ; fully hoping, and consequently expecting, that 
the first object his eyes rested on would be his con- 
fidential adviser. 

His eyes did not receive that satisfaction. Some 
clerks were in the room, also one or two people who 
appeared: to be strangers; clients, probably: but there 
was no Mr. Flood, and the clerks could give no informa- 
tion of him. One of the firm, a Mr. Newby, appeared 
and shook hands with Mr. Chattaway, whom he had 
once or twice seen. 

“Flood? Yes. We gota note from Flood yesterday 
morning, telling us to get some accounts prepared, as he 
should be in town in the course of a day or two. He 
has not come yet; be up to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“ But he has come,” reiterated Chattaway. “I have 
followed him up to town. I want to sec him upon a 
matter of importance.” 

“Oh, come, has he?” carelessly replied Mr. Newby, 
and the indifference of manner appeared almost like an 
insult to Chattaway in that gentleman’s impatient frame 
of mind. ‘“ He’ll be in later, then.” 

“ He is sure to come here ? ” inquired Mr. Chattaway. 

* Quite sure. We shall have a good bit of business to 
transact with him this time.” 

“Then, if you'll allow me, I'll wait here. I must see 
him, and I want to get back to Barbrook as soon as 
possible.” 

Mr. Chattaway was told that he was welcome to wait 
if it pleased him so to do, and a chair was handed him in 
the entrance room where the clerks were writing, and he 
took his seat in it. He sat there until he was well nigh 
driven wild with impatience. The room was in a con- 
tinual bustle; persons coming in and going out per- 
petually.. For the first hour or so, the watching of the 
swaying door afforded Chatiaway a sort of relief—of 
hope; for in every fresh visitor (until he came into 
view) he expected to see Mr. Flood. But this grew 
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tedious at last, and the ever-recurring disappointment 
told upon his temper. 

Evening came, the hour for the closing of the office, 
and the country lawyer had not made his appearance. 
“It is most extraordinary!” remarked Chattaway to 
Mr. Newby. 

“He has been about some other business, and couldn’t 
get to us to-day, I suppose,” rejoined Mr. Newby, in the 
most provoking matter-of-fact tone. “Ifhe has come 
up for a week, as you say, he must have some important 
affair on hand; in which case it may be a day or two 
before he finds his way to us.” 

A most unsatisfactory conclusion for Mr, Chattaway ; 
but that gentleman was obliged to put up with it, in 
the absence of any hope more tangible. He went back 
to the hotel, and there found that Mr. Flood as yet was 
among the non-arrivals. 

It was bad enough, that day and night’s disappointed 
suspense for Chattaway; but when it came to be ex- 
tended over more days and nights, you may judge how it 
was increased. Mr. Flood did not make his appearance. 
Chattaway, in a state of fume, divided his time between 
the hotel, the agents’ office in Essex Stroet, and the 
Euston Square railway terminus, in the wild hope of 
coming upon the lawyer. All to no effect. He tele- 
graphed to Barmester, and received for reply that Mr. 
Flood was in London, and so he redoubled his hauntings 
at the different expected meeting places, and worked 
himself into a fever. 

It appeared to him absolutely necessary that he should 
consult Flood before venturing back to home quarters, 
where he should inevitably meet that dangerous enemy. 
But how could he meet him ?—where look for him? 
Barmester telegraphed up that Mr. Flood was in 
London; the agents persisted in their assertion that 
they expected him hourly, each day, at their office: 
and yet Chattaway could not eome upon him. He tore 
into all the courts open in the long vacation; he prowled 
about the Temple, in Lincoln’s Inn, in other places 
where lawyers congregated, in the delusive hope that he 
might by good luck meet with him. All, I say, in vain; 
and Chattaway had been very nearly a week from home 
when his hopes were at length realised. ‘There were 
other lawyers whom he might have consulted—Mr., 
Newby himself, for instance—but he shrunk from 
laying bare his great dread to a stranger. 

He was walking slowly up Ludgate Hill, his hands in 
his pockets, his brow knit, altogether in a disconsolate 
manner, some vague intention in his mind of taking a 
peep inside Doctors’ Commons, when by the merest acci- 
dent he happened to turn his eyes on the string of 
vehicles passing up and down. In that same moment a 
cab, extricating itself from the continuous line, whirled 
past him in the direction of Fleet Street, and its inmate 
was Flood the lawyer. 

All his inanition of spirit gone, his arms extended, 
his eyes starting, Chattaway threw himself into the 
midst of the crowding carriages, and tore after the cab, 
shouting andecrying. The sober foot passengers thought 
he had gone mad, but they were bent on their own 
eager business, and had only time for a wondering glance. 
The drivers of omnibuses, of other vehicles, pulled up 
to bestow a little abuse on the intruder who appeared to 
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wish to be run over: but Chattaway bore on his way 
and succeeded in keeping the cab in view. By thetima | 
it stopped at the hotel, to which it turned, and the | 
lawyer had alighted, a portmantean in his hand, and was 
paying the driyer, Ohattaway was up with him, panting, 
breathless, excited, grasping his arm as one demented, 

“What on earth’s the matter ?” exclaimed Mr. Flood | 
in astonishment, “You here, Chattaway! Do you | 
want me?” 

“I followed yon to town hy the next train; I have 
heen looking after you ever since,” gasped Chattaway, | 
unable to regain his breath between the race and his | 
excitement, “ Where have you been hiding yourself? 
Your agents have been expecting yon all this while.” 

“T daresay they have. I wrote to say I shouldbe | 
with them in a day or two. I thought I should be, | 
then.” 

“ But where have you been?” 

“Over to France. A client wrote to mo from | 
Paris——” 

“To France!” interrupted Mr. Chattaway in his | 
anger, feeling the announcement as an especial aggrava- | 
tion to himself. What right had his legal adviser to be | 
dancing his heels in France, when he had been searching | 
for him in Londen ? | 

“T did not intend to stay,” continued Mr, Flood. “I | 
took the express train route, vid Folkestone, and meant | 
to return without delay; but when I reached my client, | 
I found the affair on which he wanted me was a compli- | 
cated one, and I had to wait the dilatoriness of French 
lawyers.” 

“You have been lingering over the seductions of 
Paris; for nothing else,” growled Mr. Chattaway. 

The lawyer laughed pleasantly, “No, on my honour, 
I did go about to see some of the sights while I was 
waiting for my business; but they did not detain me by 
one unnecessary minute, What is it that you want 
with me?” 

They entered the hotel, and Mr, Chattaway took him 
into a private room, unwashed, unrefreshed as tho 
traveller was, and laid the case before him: the sudden 
appearance of the mysterious stranger at Barbrook, his 
open ayvowal that he had come to depose Chatiaway | 
from the Hold, and place in it Rupert Treylyn, 

“ But who is he?” inquired Mr, Flood, 

“A lawyer,” was the reply—for you must remember — 
that Mr. Chattaway could only speak in accordance with | 
the presumed facts; the facts as they had been exagge | 
rated tohim. “I know nothing more about tho map, 
save that he avows he has come to Barbrook to deprive | 
me of my property, and take up the cause of Rupert | 
Trevlyn. But he can’t do it, you know, Flood. ‘The | 
Hold is mine, and must remain mine.” 

“ Of course he can’t,” acquiesced the lawyer. “ Why 
need you put yourself out about it?” 

Mr. Chattaway was wiping the moisture from lus 
face. The words, “But he can’t doit, youknow, Flood,” 
had been spoken more as a question suggested by his 
fears, than as an assertion of his belief. He sat looking 
at the lawyer. 

“T can’t deny that it has troubled me,” he said: “that 
it is troubling mo still, What would my family do— 
my children—if we were turned from the Hold?” 
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“Tt was the lawyer’s turn to look. He could not make | 


out Chattaway. No power on earth, so fay as his belief 
and knowledge went, could wrest Trevlyn Hold from 
its present master. Why, then, these fears? Were they 
born of nervousness? But Chattaway was not a neryous 
man, 

“Tyrevlyn Hold is as much yours as this hat ”—-touch- 
ing the one at his elbow—“is mine,” he resumed. “It 
came to you by legal bequest; you have enjoyed it these 
twenty years, and to deprive you of it is beyond human 
power, Unless,” he added, after a pause, “unless, 
indeed ——” 

“Unless what?” eagerly interrupted Mr, Chattaway, 
his heart thumping against his side like a leaden weight, 

“Unless—it was ouly an idea that crossed me—there 
should prove to be a flaw in Squire Treylyn’s will, But 
that’s not probable.” 

“Tt’s impossible,” gasped Chattaway, his fears, in 
defiance of the words, taking a new and startling turn. 
“It's impossible that there could haye been anything 
defective in the will, Flood.” 

“Tt’s next door to impossible,” acquiesced the lawyer ; 
“though such mistakes have been known, Who drew 
itup?” 

“'The squire’s solicitors, Peterby and Jones,” 

* Then it’s all right, you may be sure. Peterby and 
Jones are not men liable to insert errors in their deeds, 
Ishould not trouble myself about the maiter.” 

Mr. Chattaway sat in silence, reyolving many things, 
“What made you think there might be a flaw in the 
will?” he presently asked, 


“Nay, I did not think there was: the train of 
thought led me to the idea that there might be; that 
was all, When acase is offered to me for consideration,” 
continued Mr. Flood, “it is my habit to seize upon it, 


aud rapidly glance at it in all its bearings, You tell me 
that a stranger has made his appearance at Barbrook, 
avowing an intention of displacing you from Treylyn 
Tlold in favour of Rupert Trevlyn.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, then, I instantly, while you were speaking, 
began to grasp that case, to turn it about in my mind; 
and I see that there is no possible contingency by which 
you can be displaced, so far as I know and believe. 
You enjoy it in accordance with Squire Treylyn’s will, 
and so long as that will remains in force, you are safo— 
provided the will has no flaw in it,” 

“Why should you think it has a flaw in it?” re- 
iterated Mr, Chattaway. 

“T don’t think it, I don’t fear it. I only mentioned 
it as the remotest possible solution—the only ground of 
pretence for the manner in which you tell me this man 
isacting. I make no doubt that the will is what it has 
always been supposed to be—perfectiy legal; and that 
the stranger’s expressed intention will turn out to be all 
moonshine.” 

Mr. Chattaway sat biting his lips. His own opinion 
had always been (and it may be said was in contradis- 
tinction to that great dread ever hidden in his heart) 
that he was safe under the will and through the will. 
Never for a moment in the wildest flight of fear had he 
given a glance to the contingency that the will could be 
illegal—that it could have a flaw in it, On that will he 





had relied, however dark and vague his fears had seemed : 
it had been his sheet anchor. The idea, therefore, now 
suggested by Mr. Flood was perhaps the most alarming 
that could have been presented to him. 

“Tf there were any flaw in the will,’ he began—and 
the yery mention of the cruel words almost rent his 
heart in two—* could you detect it, by reading the will 
over?” 

* ¥es,” replied Mr, Flood. 

“Then let us go at once, and set this awful uncer- 
tainty at rest.” 

He had risen from his seat so eagerly and hastily that 
Mr. Flood scarvely understood. “Go where?” he 
asked, 

“To Doctors’ Commons. We can seo it there by 
paying a shilling.” 

“Oh—ay. I'll go,if you like. But I must get a 
wash first, and a mouthful of refreshment. I have had 
neither since leaving Boulogne, and the crossing—ugh ! 
I don’t want to think of it.” 

Mr. Chattaway controlled his impatience in the best 
manner he was able. He went out and called a cab to 
the door, and took his place in it long before Mr. Flood 
was ready—which would, in all probability, entail one of 
Mr. Chattaway’s favourite disputes with the driver when 
they should arrive at their destination. At length they’ 
were fairly on their way—to the very spot for which 
Mr. Chattaway had been making once before that 
morning. 

Difficulties surmounted, including the cabman, Mr, 
Flood was soon deep in the perusal of Squire Trevlyn’s 
will. He read it over slowly and thoughtfully, his fore- 
finger pointing to every word separately, his eyes and 
head bent, his whole attention absorbed in the task. At 
its conclusion, he turned and looked full at Mr, Chatta- 
way. 

* You ave perfectly safe,” he said, 
and legal in every point.” 

The relief of the words brought a glow into Chatta- 
way’s dusky face. “I thought it strange if it could he 
wrong,” he cried, drawing a deep breath. 

“Tt is only the codicil, you see, which affects you,’ 
continued Mr. Flood, pointing to the deed before them, 
* The will appears to haye been made years before the 
codicil, and Jeaves the estate to the eldest son Rupert, 
and failing him, to Joseph. Rupert died; Joe died; 
and then the codicil was drawn up, willing it to you. 
You come in, you see, after the two sons; no mention 
whatever is made of the child Rupert.” 

Chattaway coughed. He did not deem it necessary 
to repeat that Squire Trevlyn had neyer known that the 
child Rupert was in existence: but Mr. Flood was, no 
doubt, aware of that fact. 

“It’s a good thing for you that Joe Trevlyn died 
before his father,” carelessly remarked Mr, Flood, as he 
glanced again at the will. 

“Why ?” cried Chattaway. 

** Because, had he not, this codicil would be valueless,” 
explained the lawyer. “It is——” 

“ But he was dead, and it gives the estate to me,” 
fiercely interrupted Chattaway, going iato a white heat 
again, 

“Yes, yes, But it was a good thing, I say, for you. 
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Had Joe been alive, he would have come in, I see, in 
spite of this codicil: and he could have bequeathed 
the property to his boy after him.” 

“ Do you suppose I don’t know all that?” retorted 
Chattaway. “It was only in consequence of Joe Trev- 
lyn’s death that the estate was willed tome. Had he 
lived, I never should have had it, or expected it.” 

The peevish tone of his voice betrayed how sore was 
the subject altogether, and Mr. Flood smiled. “ You 
need not be cross over it, Chattaway,” he said ; “ there’s 
no cause. And now you may go home to the Hold in 
peace, without having your sleep disturbed by dreams 
of ejection. And if that unknown friend of yours, the 
stranger, should happen to mention in your hearing his 
kind intention of deposing you for Rupert Trevlyn, tell 
him, with my compliments, to come up here and read 
over Squire Trevlyn’s will.” 

Partially reassured, if not entirely satisfied, Mr. Chat- 
taway lost little time in taking his departure from 
London. He quitted it that same afternoon, and 
arrived at Barbrook terminus just after dark, whence 
he started for the Hold. 

But he did not proceed to it as most other travellers in 
his rank in life would have done. He did not call a fly 
and drive to it;-he preferred to go on foot. He did not 
even walk openly along the broad highway, but turned 
into the by-paths, where he might be pretty sure of not 
meeting a soul, and stole cautiously along, peering on 
all sides of him, as if he were looking out for something 
he either longed or dreaded to see. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A WELCOME HOME FOR MR. CHATTAWAY. 

Was there a fate upon the master of ‘Trevlyn Hold ?— 
was he never to be at rest ?—could not even one little 
respite be allowed him in this, the first hour of his 
return to his home? It seemed not. He was turning 
into the first of those fields you have so often heard of, 
next to the one which had been the scene of poor Mr. 
Ryle’s unhappy end, when a tall man suddenly pounced 
in his way, and came to a standstill, and spoke, 

“I believe I am not mistaken in supposing that I 
address Mr. Chattaway ? ” 

In his panic Mr, Chattaway nearly dropped a small 
parcel which he held. An utter fear had taken posses- 
sion of him, even to the loss of his self-possession : for in 
the speaker he recognised that dreaded enemy ; that man 
who had proclaimed that he was about to work evil 
against him, It seemed like a terrible ill omen, the 
meeting him in this, the first moment of his arrival. 

“T have been wishing to see you for some days past,” 
continued the stranger, “and have been to the Hold 
three or four times to ask if you had come home. I 
was a friend of the late Joe Trevlyn’s. I am a friend 
now of his son.” 

“Yes,” stammered Chattaway—for in his great fear 
he did not folléw his first impulse, which had been to 
meet the words with a torrent of anger. May I ask 
what it is you want with me?” 

“I wish to converse with you upon the subject of 
Rupert Trevlyn, I would endeavour to impress upon 
your notice the grievous wrong inflicted upon him in 
keeping him out of the Hold—the property of his fore- 





fathers. I do not think you can ever have reflected 
properly upon the matter, Mr. Chattaway, or can have 
looked upon it in its true light—otherwise you would 
surely never deprive him of what is so indisputably his.” 

Mr. Chattaway, his fears taking deeper and deeper 
possession of him, had turned into the field, in the hope 
of walking away from the stranger. In any direction, 
no matter what, so that he could be rid of him—for 
what to answer he did not know. Jt must be concilia. 
tion or defiance ; but he could not decide in that hurried 
moment which would be the best policy. The stranger 
also turned and kept up with him. 

“My name is Daw, Mr. Chattaway. You may pos- 
sibly remember it, for I had the honour of a little cor. 
respondence with you about the time of Mrs. Trevlyn’s 
death. It was I who transmitted to you the account of 
the birth of the boy Rupert. I am now informed that 
that fact was not suffered to reach the ears of Squire 
Trevlyn.” 

“T wish to hear nothing about it, sir; I desire to hold 
no communication with you at all,” cried Mr. Chatta- 
way, bearing on his way. 

“ But it may be better for you that you should do s0, 
and I ask it in courtesy,” persisted Mr. Daw, striding 
beside him. Appoint your own time and place, and I 
will wait upon you. These things are always better 
settled amicably than the reverse: litigation generally 
brings a host of ill in its train; and Rupert Trevlyn has 
no money to risk in it. Not but that his costs could 
come out of the estate,” equably concluded Mr. Daw. 

The master of Trevlyn Hold turned passionately 
round, arresting his course for an instant. “ Litigation! 
what do you mean? How dare you speak to me in 
this manner? Who but a footpad would accost 
gentleman by night, as you are accosting me?” 

The discourteous thrust did not seem to put out Mr. 
Daw. “I only wish you to appoint a time to see me— 
at your own home, or anywhere else that you please,” 
he reiterated, not losing his good manners. “ But I am 
not to be baulked in this, Mr. Chattaway. I have 
taken up the cause of Rupert Trevlyn, and I shall try 
and carry it through.” 

A whole blaze of anger burst from Mr. Chattaway. 
His words, his tones were alike fiercely passionate, and 
Mr. Daw turned away. “TI will see you when you are 
in a more reasonable mood,” he said. “To-morrow I 
will call at the Hold, and I hope you will meet me more 
amicably than you have done to-night.” 

“T will never meet you; I will never see or listen to 
you,” retorted Mr. Chattaway, his anger over-mastering 
him and causing him to forget prudence. “If you want 
to knew by what right I retain the Hold over the boy, 
Rupert Trevlyn, go and consult Squire Trevlyn’s will. 
There! That is the only answer you will get from me.” 

Panting with the anger he could not restrain, Mr. 
Chattaway stood and watched the retreating and calm 
steps of the stranger, and then turned his own in the 
direction of home; unconscious that he in his turn was 
also watched, and by two who were very close to him— 
George Ryle and Maude Treviyn. 

They—as you remember—proceeded immediately to 
Trevlyn Farm; and words were spoken between them 
which no time could efface. Impulsive words, telling of 
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ihe love that had long lain in the heart of each, almost 
as suppressed, quite as deep, as that great dread which 
had made the skeleton in Mr. Chattaway’s. 

The hilarity of the evening had made much progress, 
they found on entering. The company were seated 
round the table eating away, and evidently enjoying 
themselves heartily. The parlour-door was crowded with 
merry faces. Mrs, Ryle and others were at one end of 
this room: but George steered Maude direct to the 
parlour; and the group round its door made way for 
her, and welcomed her noisily. 

But there came no smile to the face of Octave Chat- 
tavay. Pushing her way through the rest with a 
severe eye and stern tone, she confronted Maude, Her 
lips were drawn in with anger. 

“Maude Trevlyn, what do you do here? How dared 
you come ? ” 

“Ts there any harm in it, Octave ? ” 

“Yes, there is,’ said Miss Chattaway, with flashing 
eye. “There is harm, because I desired that you would 
notcome. <A pretty thing for Mrs. Ryle to be invaded 
by some half-dozen of us! Have you no sense of 
propriety ? ” 

“Not a bit of it,” gaily interrupted George. ‘ No- 
body understands that, in connection with a harvest 
home. I have been to the Hold for Miss Maude, 
Octave; and I should have brought Edith and Emily, 
but they were in bed.” 

“Tn bed! ” exclaimed Caroline Ryle, in surprise. 

“Having retired to it in mortification and tears at 
being excluded from the delights of the harvest home,” 
continued George, with mock gravity. “ Miss Chatta- 
way had preached propriety to them, and they could 
only bow to it, We must manage things better another 
time.” 

Octave's cheeks burnt. Was George Ryle speaking 
this in ridicule ?—ridicule of her? To stand well with 
him, she would have risked much. 

“They are better at home,” she quietly said: “and I 
have no doubt Mrs. Ryle thinks so. ‘Two of us are 
enough to come, Quite enough, in my opinion,” she 
pointedly added, turning a reproving look on Maude. 
“Tam surprised that you should have intruded ———” 

“Blame me, if you please, Miss Chattaway—if you 
deem that any blame is due,” interrupted George. “I 
have a will of my own, you know, and I took possession 
of Miss Maude and brought her, whether she would or 
no,” 

Octave raised her hand and pushed her hair back with 
an impatient movement, “I dare say she was nothing 
loth to come.” 

“Why should she be? You have thought it worth 
coming to, and so may others. I wish, Octave, you had 


seriousness, ‘They would have liked it, and we should | 
have been very pleased to welcome them.” 

“I thought of the number—the invasion it would be,” 
she murmured, her eyes falling before his, and her voice 
dropping to softness, 

George Ryle turned away. He was no vain man, but 
it was next to impossible to mistake these signs; and 
not by word or look would he give the faintest colouring 
ofhope to them, If Octave could but have read the 
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allowed all to come,” he added, changing his tone to. 
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mndifference at his heart! nay, more—his positive dis- 
like! 

“Did you see anything of Rupert, George?” she 
asked, recalling his attention to herself. 

“TI saw nothing of anybody but Maude. I might 
have laid hands on all I found; but there was nobody to 
be met, Maude excepted.” 

“And she would have been better left,” returned Octave, 
allowing some asperity to be perceptible in her tone. 

“No doubt,” acquiesced George with equanimity, 
“ We should all be the better often for doing exactly the 
contrary to what we dodo, What makes you so cross 
about it, Octave?” 

She laughed pleasantly. “I am not cross, Don’t 
fancy things. George,” she added, in a lower voice, 
“sometimes I think you do not understand me, You 
seem to——” 

Octave’s words died away. Coming in at the door 
was the tall, conspicuous form of the parsonage guest, 
Mr. Daw, who had made one of the group looking on in 
the other room. Maude was just then standing apart, 
and he went deliberately up to her and kissed her fore- 
head. 

Startled and resentful, a half cry escaped her lips, and 
she turned instinctively towards George, But Mr. Daw 
laid his hand gently on her arm. 

“My dear young lady, I may almost claim that as a 
right. I believe I was the first person, save your 
mother, who ever pressed a kiss upon your little face. 
Do you know me?” 

Maude faltered in her answer. His appearance and 
salutation had been altogether so sudden, that she was 
taken by surprise ; but she did not fail to recognise him 
now. Yet she hesitated to acknowledge that she knew 
him, on account of the presence of Octave Chattaway. 
Rupert had told her all about the stranger; but it might 
be inconvenient to say so much to a member of Trevlyn 
Hold. 

“Tt was I who christened you,” he resumed. “ It was 
I who promised your father to—to sometimes watch 
over you. But I could not keep my promise; circum- 
stances worked against it, And now that I am brought 
for a short time into the same neighbourhood that you 
inhabit, I may not call to see you.” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Maude, wondering much. 

“ Because those who are your guardians deny it to me. 
I went to the Hold and asked for you, and then became 
aware that in doing so I had committed something like 
a crime, or what was looked upon as such, Should 
Rupert, your brother, regain possession of his father’s 
inheritance and his father’s home, then, perhaps, I may 
be a more welcome visitor to it.” 

The room stood in consternation. To some of them, 
at any rate, these words were new ; to the ears of Octave 
Chattaway they were tainted with the darkest treason, 
| Octave had never heard aught of this bold stranger’s 
business at Barbrook, and she gazed at him with defiant 
eyes and lips apart. 

“ Were you alluding to the Hold, sir?” she asked in 
a cold, hard voice, which might have been taken for 
Chattaway’s own. 

*T was. The Hold was the inheritance of Rupert’s 
father: it ought to be that of Rupert.” 
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“ The Hold is the inheritance of my father,” haughtily 
spoke Octave. “Is he mad?” she added in a half 
whisper, turning to George, 

“Hush, Octave: No.” 

It was not a pleasant or even an appropriate theme 
to be spoken of in the presence of Mr. Chattaway’s 
daughters. George Ryle, at any rate, felt it not so to be, 
and he was glad that « burst of rustic merriment, so loud 
as to drown everything else for a time, came overpower- 
ingly at that moment from the feast in the other room. 

Under cover of the noise, Octave apptoached Nora, 
Nora immediately drew an apple-pie before her, and 
began to cut unlimited servings from it, making believe | 
to be entirely absorbed by her work. She had not the 
least inclination fot a private interview with Miss Chat- 
taway. Miss Chattaway was one, however, not easily 
repulsed. 

“Nora, tell me—who is that man, and what brings 
him here ?” 

“ What man, Miss Chattaway ?” asked Nora, indiffer- 
ently, unable quite to help herself. “ Ann Canham, how 
many are there to serve with pie still ? ” 

“That man. That bold, bad man who has been speak- 
ing so strangely.” 

“ Does he speak strange ?” retorted Nora. “ His voice 
isa gruff one. And what a lot of plum-pudding he is 
eating! He is our young thaster’s new Waggoner, Miss 
Chattaway.” 

“ Not he!” shrieked Octave in her vexation. “Do you 
suppose I concern myself with these stuffing clodhoppers? 
I spéak of that tall, strange man who is a guest.” 

“Oh, he!” said Nora, carelessly glancing over her 
shoulder. ‘ Nanny, here’s plenty of pie, if it’s wanted, 
What about him, Miss Ohattaway ? ” 

**F asked you who he was, and what brought him here.” 

“Then you had better ask it of himself, Miss Chatta- 

y. He goes out with a red umbrella; and that’s 
about all I know of him for certain.” 

“ Why does Mrs. Ryle invite suspicious characters to 
her house ?” 

* Suspicious characters ! 


Is lie one? Meg Sanders, 
if you let Jim cram himself with pie in that style, you'll 
have something to do to get him home. He is stopping 
at the parsonage, Miss Chattaway; an acquaintance of 
Mr. Freeman’s ; I suppose they brought him here to- 
night out of politeness; it wouldn’t have been good 


manners to leave him at Horne. He is an old friend of 
the Trevlyns, I hear; has always believed tintil now that 
Master Rupert enjoyed the Hold—can’t be brought to 
believe that he doesn’t. It is a state of things that does 
soutid odd to a stranger, you know.” 

Octave might rest assured that she wotild fot get the 
best of it with Nora. She tutned away with a displeased 
gesture, and regained the sitting-room, where refresh- 
ments for Mrs. Ryle’s friends were now béing laid. But 
somehow tlie sunshine of the evening had gone out fer 
her, What had run away with it? ominous 
words of the stranger? No; the worst sentiment that 
Octave cast to them was contempt. It was fhe unsatis- 
factory manner of George Ryle that vexed her: wn- 
satisfactory, because so intensely calm and eqtable. And 


| heart. 





those calm, matter-of-fact mariners, rettirned from one | 
beloved, tell sorely upon the heart. 


The evening passed, and it grew timie to leave, Cris 
Chattaway and Rupert had come in, and thoy all sot of 
in a body to Trevlyn Hold—those who had to go to it, 
George went out with them. 

“ Are you coming?” asked Octave, 

“Yes, part of the way.” 

So Octave stood, ready to take his arm, never suppos. 
ing but that he would offer it; and her pulses began to 
beat. But he turned round as if waiting for something, 
and Octave could but walk a few steps on. Soon she 
heard him coming up with a brisk step, and she turned 
to him. Turned to him. And then her heart seemed 
to stand still, and bound on again with fiery quickness, 
afid a flush of anger dyed her brow. He had taken 
Maude on his arm. 

“Oh, George, do not let Maude trouble you,” she 
exclaimed. “Cris will take care of her. Cris, come 
and relieve George of Maude Trevlyn.” 

“Thank you, Octave ; it is no trouble,” replied George, 
his tone one of purposed indifference, “As I brought 
Maude out, it is only fair that I should take her home— 
the task falls to me, you see.” 

Octave did not see it at all, and she pursued her way 
sullenly and resentfully; something very like hatred 
for Maude taking possession of her breast. It is not 
pleasant to write of these things, especially when they 
may be looked upon as somewhat misplaved ; but I know 
of few histories where they can be entirely avoided, if 
the whole truth has to be adhered to, for many and etil 
aré the passions that assail the whdisciplined humin 


“ Good-bye!” George whispeted to Maude as he 
quitted her. “This night begitis a new era in our 
lives.” 

The Hold was busy when they enteredit. Mrs, Chat- 
taway and her sister had just returned from Barmester, 
and were greeted by Mr. Chattaway. They had expected 
to see him for so many days past, and been always dis- 
appointed, that his appearance brought surprise now. 
He answered the questions evasively, as to where he 
had been, put to him by Mrs, Chattaway and Dianw 
Busitiess had kept him, was all they could get. 

“I cannot think what you have done for clothes, 
James,” said Mrs. Ohattaway. 

“T have done very well,” he retorted; 
shirt.” 

But if was not upon the score of his wardrobe, or what 
had kept him so long, that Miss Diana Trevlyn required 
speech of Chattaway. She had been waiting all that 
while; sine the first morning of his absence, for infor- 
mation on a certain point, and she now demanded it im 
a peremptory manner, 

“ Chattaway,” she began when the rest had dispersed, 
and she waited with him; “I havé had a strange com- 
munication made to me. In that past time—carty 
your thoughts back to it, if you please—when there 
came to this house the news of Rupert Trevlyn’s birth 
and his mother’s death—do you remember it ?”” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr. Chattaway. “What should 
hinder me ?” 

“The tidings were eotiveyed by letter, Two letters 
came, the second a day subsequent to the first.” 
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“Well?” retutned Mr. Ohattaway, believing the 
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theme, in some shape or other, was to haunt him for 


ever, “ What of the letters?” 
| «Jn that Iast letter, which must have been a thick 
| oné, there was @ communication inclosed for me.” 

«J don’t remember it,” said Mr, Chattaway. 

«Tt was no doubt there. A document written at 
the request of Mrs. Trevlyn; constituting me the 

guardian to the two children, Whiat did you do 

with it ?” 
| J!” returned Chattaway, and he spoke with ap- 
parent surprise, and looked full at Miss Diana with an 
| unmoved face. “I did nothing with if. I don’t know 
| anything about if.” 
| You must have taken it out and suppressed it,” 
| observed Miss Diana, 

“T never saw it or heard of it,” obstinately persisted 
Chattaway. “ Why should I? You might have been 
their appointed guardian, and welcome, for me: you have 
| chiefly acted as such, I tell you, Diana, I neither saw 
| jtnor heard of it: you need not look so suspiciously at 








| me.” 
“Ts he telling the truth ?” thought Miss Diana, and 


she still lifted not her eyes from the study of Mr. Chat- 
taway’s face, But that gentleman possessed a remark- 
ably inscrutable one, and it never appeared more so 
than at this moment. 

“Tfhe did nof do anything with it,” continued Miss 
Diana in her train of thought, “ what could have become 
of the thing? Where can it be?” 

(To be continued.) 








HUMILITY. 

Many a flower by man unseen 
Gladdens lone recesses ; 

Many a nameless brook makes green 
Haunts its beauty blesses, 

Many a seattered’seed on earth 
Brings forth fruit where needed. 

Such the humble Christian’s worth, 
By the world unheeded, 
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Tar Courett Pastorat-Arp Society have recently 
held their anntial meeting. Knowing, as we do, the 
appeals made on behalf of the Lancashire sufferers, and 

_ that nearly fwo millions of money have been raised from 








| Various sources, we were prepared to hear of a diminu- 
tio in the revenue of niost of the public charities and | 

| ofthe religious societies. We are gratified to find that in | 

| Some instances the falling off is less than was anticipated. | 
The receipts of the Pastoral-Aid Society for the last | 
year have beert about £4,700 less than the former year. | 

_ This, though not a very large sum, is equal to the stipend 

| during the ensuing year of fifty additional curates (this, 

| be it remembered, at a time when more labourers than 

| Usual are requined) ; consequently, it must be regarded | 
48a great misfortune, by its curtailing the usefulness of 
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the society. About 550 clergymen and lay agents are 
employed by the society, and their labours are divided 
among three millions and a half of people. 

Tue CoLonraL AND ConTINeNTAL CnurcH So- 
creTy recently held an evening meeting. The income 
for the year past is said to be, from home resources, 
£17,719 11s. 10d., and from foreign resources about 
£11,600, ptodacing an income of nearly £400 beyond 
that of any past year, thus exempting the society 
from that diminution of funds to which most other 
societies have been subjected, as the inevitable eonse- 
quenee of the civil war which unhappily still rages 
amidst the dis-united states of a great nation intimately 
connected with our ourselves, In their report, the com- 
mittee speak of the success of their operations in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, New 
Brunswick, and Cape Breton. They also refor to their 
grants made for the support of missionaries in the 
West India Islands, in Aftica, in China, India, and the 
Mauritius. It appears, also, that the society has been 
able to maintain some interesting missions in Australia, 
more especially in the districts around Perth, Brisbane, 
and Sydney. Nearer home we are told that they have 
secured fifteen places of worship for the English Pro- 


| testants in Franed; this is the more valuable, owing to 


the large bodies of English workmen now settled in the 
manufacturing districts of France. In Berne and 
Zurich the British residents and visitors have not been 
forgotten. In Austria, Bavaria, Holland, Belgiam, 
Italy, and Spain, the good effects of the society’s efforts 
are daily recognised. English colliers have left their 
country to work in the mines of Russia and Turkey, yet 
even in these places, shut out by their labours from the 
light of day, these men have been enabled to enjoy the 
light of the Gospe) through the missionary exertions of 
the Colonial Church Society. The British seamen of 
Memel, and those whom ecommerce carries for a time to 
Constantinople; are alike benefited by the operations of 
this society. 

Tre meeting of the WrsL@yAn Missionary Socrety 
was numerously attended, and the report possessed 
the rare privilege of announcing a considerable in- 
crease in its funds, af a time of general depression, and 
when the Church Missionary Society, with its large body 
of zealous supporters, are lamenting a decrease in their 
last year’s income to the extent of £8,000; though, to 
their credit be it said, they have sent out but one mis- 
sionary less in consequence. The total receipts of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society are £141,638 17s, 14.; 
being £4,357 more than the income of the year 1861. 
Notwithstanding the merease of income, it wonld 
appear that the energy of the Committee of Manage- 
ment has kept more than up to the extent of funds, for 
the expenditure has so far exceeded even their enlarged - 
revenue, as to leave ant amount due to the treasurer of 
upwards of £6,000. Sirice the last amhual assembly; 
twenty-nine missionaries and séven wives of mis- 
sionaries have been sent to foreign stations. The 
number of circuits in connection with the society in 
various parts of the world are 605; there are 4,618 
chapels ; 889 ministers ; agents and teachers who are 
paid, 1,304; and those who are unpaid for their labours 
amount in number to upwards of 15,000. ‘The Sabbath 
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and day-scholars in the schools are stated to be 146,457, 
which is somewhat greater than the number of church 
members, who are enumerated at 142,789, exclusive of 
13,304 on probation for membership. 

Tne Baptists display great energy in their opera- 
tions. They are able to enumerate no fewer than 2,150 
Baptist churches in England and Wales, with 1,900 
ministers. For the last twenty years they have 
increased their number of new churches at the rate of 
twenty-five every year, besides the enlargement of many 
chapels. 

Their Missionary Society recently held its annual 
meeting. ‘The income is £27,189 3s.; the expen- 
diture exceeds that amount by nearly £5,000. Fortu- 
nately, a balance in the hands of the treasurer reduces 
this excess of outlay beyond the year’s resources to 
something under £1,200. There appears to be no 
decline in missionary zeal, and the affairs of the society 
are judiciously conducted. At the meeting consider- 
able anxiety was manifested by some of the speakers 
respecting the openings now presenting themselves in 
India. The extension of literature in India has caused 
an awakening of the public mind, and a spirit of in- 
quiry manifests itself which is not to be repressed ; 
and, consequently, Christian literature of the purest 
kind must keep pace with this advance of thought 
and desire to investigate, Difficult as are missionary 
labours among the natives of the Hast, the society has 
cause for gratitude in being able to speak of 31,000 
communicants in connection with the various churches 
of India. 

We have ever regarded the plan adopted by the 
governing power of India, in seeking to exclude the 
Scriptures from their plan of education in the native 
schools, as a fearful error. We never could for a moment 
imagine that the Governor of the world had conferred 
an enormous influence over nine huxdred millions of 
miles, and over two hundred millions of human beings, 
simply to add to the wealth and to the renown of Great 
Britain ; but we considered that we had that influence 
given to us in trust for the high and holy object of 
evangelising a large portion of the world hitherto 
dwelling in darkness, Yet, so powerful was the impres- 
sion among an influential body of men that Christianity 
must have no part in the government of India, as to 
induce them to admit the Shaster, and to prohibit the 
Bible from the Indian schools; and even that strong- 
minded and wonderful man, the Duke of Weilington, 
was so much under the erroneous impression that the 
Christian faith must never be thought of in reference 
to our Indian territories, that, on one occasion, when, 
attending public worship at the parish church at 
Walmer, the preacher expressed his opinion that it was 
the duty of England to seek to evangelise her Indian 
subjects, the duke immediately replied, in a clear and 
authoritative tone, heard by all the congregation, 
“You will lose India if you do!” The East Indian 
directors did not lose India by doing it, but we imagine 
they lost their own patronage by not striving to do 
it. If we persist in the error, it is possible we may lose 
India, ‘To show the error of prohibiting the Scriptures, 
we have only to quote some facts brought forth at the 
Baptist Missionary Meeting. The Rev. J, Makepeace, 





of Luton, thus refers to this subject :—“ Serious appre- 
hension is entertained by the Government that, if it in. 
troduced the Bible as a class book in the schools, parents 
would not send their children, How baseless the fear! 
A Missionary Institution was opened in Calcutta, and in 
less than two hours 250 applications were registered 
and in the course of the week the numbers were in 
creased by an additional thousand. At Allahabad 
the Government relinquished a school; it would not 
answer, although the school authorities were so yielding 
as to admit the Mahometan books, but rigidly to forbid 
the Holy Scriptures. On this spot a body of godly men 
opened a school, who boldly introduced the Word of 
God, and quickly obtained double the former number of 
pupils.” 

Tne Lonpon Socrery For Promotine Curis. 
TIANITY AMONG THE JEws, at their anniversary, gaye 
an interesting account of their proceedings; and the only 
subject for regret is that the institution has suffered by 
the pressure of the times, and that the expenditure has 
exceeded the last year’s revenue by nearly £3,000, 
although the deficiency of funds is but £1,160 com. 
pared with the former year. The revenue is reported 
at £32,534 3s, 4d., and the expenditure at £35,63-4 3s. 11d. 
The society, through their various missionaries, have 
circulated among the sons of Israel 4,162 Bibles, 3,523 
New Testaments, nearly 3,500 portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and about 64,000 missionary tracts, and 60,000 
home tracts. The attendance of Hebrews at the Chris- 
tian service on the Christian Sabbath has increased, and 
57 adults and children have, during the past year, re- 
ceived Christian baptism, making a total of 970. It 
appears that 17 Jewish children have been received into 
the school, in which there are now 49 boys and 51 girls; 
17 converts have been received into the Operative 
Jewish Institution, and 4 missionaries sent out. 

Tie British aND Forrran ScHoon Society has 
recently held its annual meeting. The scholars under- 
went an examination prior to the meeting, which was 
creditable to both the teachers and the taught. It was 
evident that the sacred Scriptures had formed the grand 
object of study, and the amount of Scriptural knowledge 
attained by the pupils is calculated to render them “suit 
and service” amidst all the duties and trials of life. 
The average attendance at the Borough Road School 
was upwards of six hundred. ‘The income of the year 
had been £16,205, the outgoings £11,585, to which 
must be added the cost of school materials and sundry 
expenses, which reduce the balance to £114, When we 
perceive Scriptural knowledge blended with secular at- 
tainment, we anticipate the best results; and we regard 
the amalgamation as the best security for coutinued 
usefulness, 

Whilst it is pleasing to hear of a society, like the 
foregoing, holding its 58th annual meeting, another 
institution announces its last meeting as the 123rd 
anniversary, and, though the institution is not for 
a religious object, it is one that the religious por- 
tion of the community must always support; and 
£3,036 153. 6d. announced at the meeting testifies very 
satisfactorily that the benevolent are not unconscious 
of the merits, nor unmindful of the just claims, of THE 
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WHAT IS INSPIRATION ? 


dobbs 
« Facts,” we are told, “are stubborn things ;” 
they cannot be overborne by denial, nor modified 
by prejudice, and it is a knowledge of facts 
which is the only solid acquisition. Man is 
essentially ignorant : he cannot account for the 
most trifling of the incessant movements around 
him, and it is not with causes, but with effects, 
that he is enabled to deal. His, knowledge, even 
of the material world, is purely inductive, and it 
is the collation and comparison of effects which 
are rendered availing unto science, and art, and 
every-day life. 

But what of a higher philosophy? What as 
to the facts in relation to man’s future destiny ? 
Ina word, “ What is truth?” This is a solemn 
question! It is of all others the most momentous 
that can be addressed to reasonable and respon- 
sible creatures, and may well challenge our most 
earnest and anxious attention. What is truth ? 
Who is to determine it in its connection with 
man? Who is to fix the principles on which 
judgment is to proceed? Who is to settle the 
metes and bounds of legitimate hope, and certify 
to the sinner his refuge from destruction ? What, 
we again ask, is truth? Who is to declare it? 
Who is to announce with authority what it most 
concerns us to know? Who is to give infallible 
testimony as to the purposes of God, and tell us 
with certainty how the guilty can be saved? 
Here, human opinion, and human speculation, 
and human ingenuity, throughout all their per- 
versions, their pretensions, and their assumptions, 
have neither conclusive sanction nor commanding 
weight ; and, where all are liable to error, none 
can claim a title to teach. There is no infalli- 
bility in the werld, and they who profess it must 
be the very furthest from it. No man may en- 
force his views on his neighbour. So far as they 
are his own or another's, they must stand or fall 
bya higher test, and every one shall bear his 
own burden. The right of private judgment— 
the right, that is to say, of every one to think 
for himself, on his own responsibility, and as he 
must answer for it on the great day of account— 
gives to none any pre-eminence in authority, and 
no creed, consequently, is to be taken on trust, 
Here, notion, and guess, and even personal con- 
Vietion, must abide their own risks, and none 
can secure us indemnity for adopting their mis- 
takes, Our individual views, whether gathered 
from feeling, or fancy, or falsehood—from con- 
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ventional theology or unfaithful compromise— 
are adopted at our individual peril, and no man 
has a right to prescribe the faith of his fellow. 
We may, if we please, call a fallible mortal 
“master,” and defer to all his utterances as 
things to be believed; but we do so under a 
fearful alternative, and should it turn out that 
he is wrong and we are credulous, the conclusion 
is inevitable that the blind is now leading the 
blind, and that both shall fall into the ditch. 

What, then, is truth, and where is it? Who 
has it, and who proclaims it? We answer, it is 
in the Bible. Here is truth—truth, without 
admixture of error; infallibility, under the im- 
press of Heaven ; God’s message of love to man- 
kind—the déclaration of his will, the enunciation 
of his purpose, the witness that he can be “just, 
and yet the justifier of the ungodly.” Here we 
may gather all we need to know—here we may 
be made “ wise unto salvation ;” and faith finds 
its warrant in the assurance that “all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 

Now, we are not going to argue in this place 
that the Bible is inspired. We assume this as a 
fact. In submitting our thoughts to professedly 
Christian readers, we do not feel called upon to 
debate this point. At all events, we shall not 
diseuss so rudimental a proposition, We are 
not going to prove what is inspired, which we 
are supposed to know and admit; but we have 
to consider what is inspiration. And, truly, in 
the present day, when the very foundations of 
faith are rudely assailed ; when the authority of 
God’s Word is openly impeached, and its Divine 
sanction is disputed or explained away ; when 
stale and oft-refuted fallacies are pretentiously 
reproduced, and accepted as new lights for igno- 
rance to walk in; when snares are spread for 
the unwary, and they who affect the wisdom 
that is superior to prejudice are accommodated 
with perplexities that give encouragement to 
doubt—at such a conjuncture, the nature of in- 
spiration is no superfluous inquiry, and it is 
most important that it should be apprehended 
aright. 

On this subject various theories have been 
maintained. Some have insisted that every word 
of received Scripture must have been infused 
into the mind by God ; that his divinely ap- 
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pointed instruments were, so to speak, but 
writers from dictation ; and that on any other 
supposition there could be no conclusive warrant 
in what they communicated to mankind. This 
is the theory of those who hurry the whole ques- 
tion to a precipitate issue, and is called “ verbal 
inspiration.” Others, again, take a different 
course. They avail themselves of the process of 
elimination. Impressed by those passages and 
portions of the Record that awe the mind by 
their sublime diction and moral grandeur ; com- 
paring them with other parts of the Record 
which do not thus impress them ; taking exeep- 
tion to certain modes of expression, and noting 
specialities of style that indicate individual and 
characteristic composition ; criticising, moreover, 
what they venture to consider want of logical 
force, lack of sequence and argument in certain 
propositions ; treading, in fact, with rash and 
irreverent step, on holy ground, and discarding 
what they deem amenable to their censure or 
refinement, they adopt the solution of fragmental 
inspiration—the inspiration of sections and parts 
—which, in the absence of other discriminating 
tests, taste or inclination is to discover and 
decide ! 

From the two foregoing conclusions have 


sprung all the varied systems and propoundings 
that have been hazarded respecting inspiration 


—all the distinctions and classifications of 
“ plenary” and “ partial,” “primary” and “sub- 
ordinate,” “mediate” and “ intermediate,” “lite- 
ral” and “substantial,” “mechanical” and “ dy- 
namical,” “scholastic” and “technical,” and so 
on. We shall not discuss these perplexing points, 
nor even explain them, but consider the question 
in its simplest, most direct, and most tangible 
aspect— W hat is inspiration ? 

Now, we assert, broadly and unequivocally, 
that every word in that blessed book which we 
emphatically call the Bible—every word, from 
Genesis to Revelation—in every chapter, verse, 
description, and expression—has the seal and 
sanction of the Most High God, We may even 
venture further, and affirm that, though there 
have been errors, or rather variations of tran- 
scription in the manuscripts that have come 
down to us, yet such is the faithfulness of God 
in transmitting to us his essential truth, that he 
never would have permitted these variations to 
arise had they in any way affected the meaning, 
any more than he would have permitted the 
variations to arise observable not unfrequently 





in the quotations and narratives of the pi 
writers themselves ; and that every departure, 
consequently, from the original text, which his 
watchful providence has allowed to be trans. 
mitted to us, and which he has given us no 
certain means of correcting, having been thus 
permitted and thus handed down, may with 
safety be adopted as sanctioned by Him. In 
this view we deny “ verbal inspiration,” as com- 
monly understood ; and we deny also that it 
affects the integrity of Revelation. God has 
dealt with the Bible as he has dealt with every- 
thing else : he has dealt with it as a matter in 
which the principle governed the particulars, 
and not the particulars the principle. He has 
not done more than was necessary to authenti- 
cate and complete his message to mankind, and 
having sufficiently accredited the Record as his 
word and testimony, which was all he purposed, 
has given it no extra sanction to vindicate and 
confirm it. He never acts superfluously, nor 
uses special agency where the ordinary will 
suffice. He designed sundry intimations to the 
world which should convey his mind and will 
and they did so, which was the fulfilment of the 
design. This accomplished his purpose, and a 
redundancy of effort would betray the misgivings 
of weakness rather than the consciousness of 
strength. With reverence be it spoken, God 
economises his power; he never works need- 
lessly, and never overrules an instrument beyond 
that which is needful. 
(To be continued.) 








A DREAM, YET NOT A DREAM, 
BY A WORKING MAN. 
THE last faint beam of day 
Had died upon the western sky, 
Calm as a silent ecstasy, 
Trembling in bliss away. 
And from its parting gleam, 
A viewless influence gently stolé 
In quiet power o’er my soul, 
A dream, yet not a dream, 


Bursting the ponderous bars 
Where Chaos dwelt with ancient Night, 
Silent uprose, divinely bright, 

A diadem of stars. 


And in that diadem 
Fair Earth, young from her framing Hand, 
Shone on the verge of spirit-land, 
Pure as a sparkling gem. 
And, lo! a baleful star 
Like lightning rushed across the sky, 
And then a deep, despairing ery, 
Ascended from afar, 
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Before the lurid light 
The bright earth paled her virgin bloom, 
And sank in agonising gloom 

Back to the womb of night. 


That cry had rent the heaven, 
And bright ones viewed, far up the steep, 
The dire eclipse with awful sweep 

To gulf of horror driv’n, 


But, swiftly from above, 

A glory fell from east to west, 

Like sunlight o’er the ocean’s breast 5 
It was the Sun of Love. 


Beneath his gentle ray 
Earth from black ruin rose again, 
And shone amid the glittering train ; 
The darkness rolled away, 


And o’er the tranquil sky 
The sons of light, the morning stars, 
Swept smiling in their golden cars ; 
And angels wept for joy. 
And I beheld with tears, » 
Far on the glory height arrayed, 
That scene so fair like sunset fade 
Beyond the mist of years, 
Yet did its image seem, 
When softly fell the robe of night, 
Reflected in the starry light, 
A dream, yet not a dream, 








POWER. 

Iuacine a party of twelve working men, most of 
them fishermen, starting from Jerusalem, with the 
idea that they possess the knowledge of a universal 
religion, and resolved to give it reality, wherever 
they go, staff in hand. They proclaim a salvation 
intended for every nation, and kindred, and people, 
and tongue ; and with a courage equal to their faith, 
they go forth on their mission to convert a world, 
Is it madness, or enthusiasm? the wildness of fana- 
tical dreamers, or an inspiration from God? Let the 
result decide. 

One carries this thought to Egypt and Ethiopia; 
another to India, and perhaps to China; one to 
Arabia, one through Syria, one to Spain, and pro- 
bably to Britain. Another, not one of the twelve, 
but not a whit behind the other apostles in fidelity 
to this idea, or in power, lodges this thought in 
Greece, and plants it in the capital of the world, at 
the very foot of the imperial throne. More than one 
of them ply the strength of this truth in breaking 
down that exclusiveness which was walling up Judea 
against messages of evangelical truth. 

This thought with which their souls were labouring 
—which was, indeed, the secret of universal power in 
their message—was simply Christ, and him crucified ; 
the same truth in every place: Christ the wisdom of 
God, and Christ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. We can well understand 
that this doctrine was a truth to them, for it was 
power in them. 
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With this truth, one extinguished the fires on the 
altars of the Magi. With this, another arrested the 
cruel hand of northern islanders, as they were pre- 
paring to offer the fruit of their bodies for the sins of 
their souls, With no other logic than this, one meets 
Athenian wise men at Areopagus ; and then, with no 
| other armour than this, turns to face Roman warriors 
on the seven hills; and although philosophy brought 
all its power of reasoning, the civil rulers all their 
authority, and the people all that stronger force which 
is derived from ancestral customs, long traditions, 
and cherished habits—all these combining to defend 
the system of ancient idolatry—it fell before this 
simple truth. 

From these first battle-fields the religion of Jesus 
| has gone on, triumphing over eyery successive form 
‘of error. It has substituted itself for each in turn ; 
and in no case has it ever failed to displace error, 
however long seated or strong, if only it has been 
brought fairly into collision with it, 
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Tue reformation wrought in his character was deep 
and radical. With unusual simplicity and single- 
mindedness of purpose, he yielded himself up once 
and for ever to the Divine will, and, without a 
shadow of misgiving, relied upon Christ as his all- 
sufficient Saviour. From the moment of his conver- 
sion he seems never to have been harassed by a doubt 
of his acceptance with God. One of his friends 
referring to this period, says :— 

I have often heard Dr. Judson speak of his introduc- 
tion to Andover, and of the state of utter darkness, and 
almost despair, in which he continued for some time. I 
have also heard him tell of the gradual change which came 
overhim. In this change there was none of his charac- 
teristic impetuosity, nor did he experience those over- 
powering exercises which might have been expected in one 
of his ardent temperament. He was prayerful, retlective, 
and studious of proofs; and gradually faith, trust in God, 
and finally a hope, through the merits of Christ, took 
possession of his soul, he scarcely knew how; and from 
the moment he fully believed, I think he never doubted. 
He said he felt as sure that he was entirely a new creature, 
actuated by new motives, and governed by uew principles, 
as he was sure of his own existence, His old habits of 
thought and feeling to some extent clung to him, but they 
were made subservient to higher purposes ; and though he 
might still have his objects of ambition, they could neyer 
again be of the first moment. ‘The change, though 
gradual, was too marked, too entire, to admit of a 
mment's doubt. 

Hig plans of life were wholly changed, He 
banished for ever those dreams of political and lite- 
rary eminence in which he had formerly indulged, 
an = asked, In what way can I best hope to 
serve God in my future career? His thoughts were 
directed towards the ministry, and his letters, written 
at the time, show an earnest striving after personal 
holiness, and an enthusiastic consecration of every 
endowment to the service of Christ. He writes 
thus :— 

Dee, 31, 1810,—I have this day attained more than ever 
to what f suppose Christians mean by the enjoyment of 
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ve been very sweet to 


God. Those lines of Dr. Watts’ ha 
me— 
“ Till Thou hast brought me to my home, 

Where fears and doubts can never cothe, 

Thy countenanee let me often see, 

And often Theu shalt hear of me." 
God is waiting to be gracious, and is willing to make us 
happy in religion if we would not run away from him. We 
refuse to open the window shutters, and complain that it is 
dark, We grieve the Holy Spirit by little sins, and thus 
lose our support. Perhaps the secrct of living a holy life 
is to avoid everything which will displease God and grieve 
the Spirit, and be strictly attentive to the means of grace. 
Ihave some hope that I shall be enabled to keep this in 
mind whatever I do—Is it pleasing to God? To assist my 
memory I have used the expedient of inscribing it on 
several articles which are mest constantly in my sight. Is 
it not a good plan? Yet, after all, it will be of no avail 
unless I resolve, in Divine strength, instantly to obey the 
dictates of conscience. 

We know that God has promised that they who wait 
upon him shall renew their strength. The Almighty, the 
immutably faithful, has made this promise. He is not a 
man that he should lie, and his arm is not flesh. Let us 
then wait upon the Lord. Oh, of what real happiness do 
we cheat our souls by preferring trifles to true joys! We 
have a general intention of living religiously, but we intend 
to begin to-morrow, or next year. The present moment 
we prefer to give to the world. “A little more sleep, and 
a little more slumber.” A little more sleep, and we shall 
sleep in the grave! A few days and our work will be done. 
And when it is once done, it is done to all eternity. A 
life once spent is irrecoverable. It will remain through 
eternity, and can never be improved; such it will abide 
for ever and ever. 

A deep sense of the power and excellence of re- 
deeming love seems, from the period of his conver- 
sion, to have taken possession of his whole soul, and 
it continued to the last hour of his existence—the 
moving spring of all his words and actions. Thus he 
writes to one of his friends :— 


How much is implied in the idea of “love of Jesus!” 
For He is omnipotent, and has determined to make his 
children happy, and surely will not forget one single soul 
in whose heart is enkindled a spark of heavenly love. Nor 
does he intend a partial happiness as the portion of his 
followers; it will be great as their capacity will admit; 
and will be eternally increasing, for their powers shall be 
growing, so that their joys will eternally enlarge, To all 
this may he aspire who is a lover of the Saviour. Blessed 
Jesus! when thou givest, thou givest like a God. Did we 
realise these things, could we possibly be agitated by such 
trifles as now engage our time? Would it be possible 
that Christians should become impatient under their light 
afilictions, which are but for a moment? 


Of his first missionary impressions he has given 
the following account :— 


These were occasioned by reading Buchanan’s ‘Star in 
the East,” in the year 1809, at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Though I do not now consider that sermon as 
peculiarly excellent, it produced a very powerful effect on 
my mind. For some days I was unable to attend to the 
studies of my class, and spent my time in wondering at my 
past gg voy depicting the most romantic scenes in mis- 
sionary life, and roving about the colleye rooms, declaim- 
ing on the subject of missions, My views were very 
incorrect, and my feelings extravagant; but yet I have 
always felt very thankful to God for bringing me into that 
state of excitement, which was, perhaps, necessary in the 
first instance, to enable me to break the strong attachment 
1 felt for home and country, and to endure the thought 
of abandoning all my wonted pursuits and animating 
prospects. ‘That excitement soon passed away ; but it left 
a strong desire to prosecute my inquiries, and ascertain the 

th of duty. It was during a solitary walk in the woods 

hind the college, while meditating and praying on the 
subject, and feeling half inclined to give it up, that the 
command of Christ, “ Go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” was presented to my mind with 
such clearness and vower that 1 came to a full decision, and 





though great difficulties appeared in my way, resolved to 
obey the command at all events. But at that time no 
provision had been made in America for a foreign tnission 
nd for several months after reading Buchanan, 1 found 
none among the students who viewed the subject as I did 
and no minister who gave me any encouragement ; and | 
thought that I should be obliged to go to England, and 
place myself under foreign patronage. 


Just at the time when these impressions were 
operating on the mind of the young and enthusiastic 
student, several young men, whose names have since 
become familiar to all friends of missionary labour 
joined the seminary at Andover. Among them were 
Messrs. Mills, Richards, Rice, and Nott; they came 
from Williams College, where they had already 
formed a society among themselves, the express object 
of which was to train one another for the work of 
missions to the heathen. The first of these seems to 
have been perhaps the originator of the scheme; 
certainly one of its most active promoters. [lis 
history is a very touching one. Ile was born at 
Torringford, Connecticut, in 1783, of pious parents, 
and in his infancy heard much of missions to the 
heathen. His mother especially delighted to talk of 
Eliot, of Brainerd, and others who laboured among 
the aborigines ; and once, in the course of such con- 
versation, made the remark, ‘I have consecrated my 
child, Samuel, to the service of God as a missionary.” 
The words produced a lasting impression on the mind 
of the boy, who was present at the time she uttered 
them. ‘The first indication of vital piety which his 
father observed in him, was the observation made 
when he was in his nineteenth year, that he “ could 
not conceive of any course of life so satisfactory and 
pleasant as that of a minister of the Gospel to the 
poor benighted heathen.” It was even then his 
desire to become a missionary—not to the American 
Indians, but to the natives of some foreign land; and 
Africa early engaged his attention. He consulted 
his parents. His mother said, ‘I cannot bear to 
part with you, my son.” He repeated what he had 
heard her say of him when a child. She wept, and 
never again objected. Having obtained her consent 
and his father's, he immediately gave up the business 
which he had commenced, and went to Williams 
College, Massachusetts, in the spring of 1806. There 
his great and _ ultimate object was ever prominent in 
his own mind, and the subject of his conversation 
and prayers with his fellow-students. At length, in 
the summer of 1807, he invited Gordon Lfall and 
James Richards to a walk. He led ‘them to an m- 
frequented place in a distant meadow, where, by the 
side of a stack of hay, they spent the day in fasting 
and prayer, and in conversing on the duty of missions 
to the heathen, Mills found with joy that the hearts 
of his brethren were already fixed on engaging in 
such a work; and haying frequently met and dis- 
cussed in what way they should proceed, they 
assembled, with a few other students who adopted 
their views, in the spring of 1808, in one of the 
rooms of the college, when an embryo society was 
formed. ‘The subsequent career of Mills was short 
and affecting. Ile went, under the auspices of the 
American Colonisation Society, to explore the coast 
of Africa, with a view to select a spot for their first 
settlement. Ile was accompauied by a fellow-mis- 
sionary ; and after holding extensive communications 
with the chiefs on the coast, and collecting much 
important information, they embarked for England 


'on their return in the summer of 1818. On the 
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symptoms quickly supervened. He gradually sank, 
vad hie strength completely failing, passed away like 
ashadow. One afternoon he sat on deck conversing 
with his companion, and naleng 
anticipation of the prospect before him, when, as 
though exhausted, he gently folded his hands across 
his breast, and, with a smile of meek serenity, ceased 


the cause he loved so dearly, he had done much to 
promote it; for to his influence, in no small degree, 
it was owing that the missionary movement in 
America was developed at the time and in the man- 
ner which conducted to such great and prosperous 
results. 

It will be imagined with what feelings of cordial 
welcome Judson united in the plans of these ardent 
spirits. Brought together at Andover, they were 
soon joined in bonds of Christian affection, and 
hencetorward their projects were formed in common. 
One impulse. moved them; they conversed and 
prayed, and strove to kindle the missionary flame in 
the churches and families of the neighbourhood. At 
the same time they anxiously awaited those indica- 
tions of Divine Providence which should point out 
the way in which their desires might be accomplished. 
In the meanwhile, Judson devoured with eager- 
ness every scrap of information concerning Eastern 
countries; an 
“Embassy to Ava” which first attracted his 
thoughts to Burmah. These glowing pictures were 
peculiarly congenial to his romantic spirit ; and it is 
worthy of remark that the interest once awakened was 
never lost. On the contrary, it grew deeper and 
stronger as the brilliant colours of fancy became pale 
and faded. . He did not, indeed, confine his thoughts 
to Burmah, though his predilections for that country 
were strong. His heart from the first was turned 
entirely to the East; and he was impatient of any- 
thing short of a life of self-consecration. 

He spent the winter vacation (1810) at Plymouth, 
and attended a meeting in the neighbourhood, where 
there was a great religious awakening. Up to this 
time his parents had not been made acquainted with 
his views on the subject of missions. He felt, not 
unnaturally, a great reluctance to break the matter 
to his father, whose hopes and expectations with 
respect to his future course he very well knew, and 
could not but suppose he would be strongly opposed 
to such ideas as he was now entertaining. One 
evening it happened that the good man, looking with 
beaming countenance upon his son, threw out some 
hints of a first-rate prospect in the future, and his 
mother and sister with smiles and inuendoes showed 
that they were in the secret. Adoniram was alarmed; 
he felt that there was a critical moment at hand, and 
he begged his father to explain himself, as possibly 
their views in reference to this subject might not 
coincide, and it was most desirable they should come 
to an understanding. His father expressed bis con- 
Viction that there would be no difference of opinion 
between them, and he then proceeded to explain that 
the Rev. Dr. Griffin had prop. his son as his 
colleague in “ the largest church in Boston.” ‘And 

ou will be so near home,” said his rejoicing mother, 
is heart seemed ready to burst, and he could not 
answer either of them. But presently his sister joined 
the conversation, and expressed her satisfaction ; and 
then he found courage to reply, ‘‘ No, sister; I shall 
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to breathe. Although not permitted to labour in | 


it was finally Colonel Symes’s | 
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oege Mills took a severe cold, and dangerous | never live in Boston. I have much further than that 

| to go.” 
| most fervently, he proceeded to pour out his heart to 
| them, and to describe the course which he had marked 


Earnestly and calmly, with tenderness, but 


out for himself. His mother and sister wept and im- 
plored as they listened ; but his father scarcely uttered 
a word in remonstrance or opposition. Ile perceived 


that the mind of his son was steadfastly fixed, and he 


wisely thought it best to acquiesce in a decision which 
his piety approved, however great might be the dis- 
appointment it occasioned him. 

This matter being now settled, his attention was 
directed to the subject of health. Ile had early dis- 
covered a certain delicacy of constitution, which called 
forth some anxiety lest he should prove consumptive, 
and he felt that with the prospect of becoming a 
missionary it was of paramount importance to study 
every means of promoting health and prolonging life, 
since on these his usefulness would so greatly depend. 
Ile therefore carefully laid down asystem of practical 
rules, to which he ever afterwards adhered. Among 
these the first was frequently to inhale large quantities 
of air, so as to expand the lungs to the uttermost ; the 
second, to sponge himself daily with cold water; and 
the third and most important, to take regular walking 
exercise. All these he persevered in to the end of his 
life, for, while he never shrank from encountering 
dangers and privations at the call of duty, he made a 
point of adopting every precaution and availing him- 
self of every comfort he could secure, and always 
endeayoured to impress on the minds of his associates 
in the mission-work the importance of doing likewise. 

At length the time for some active measures was 
thought to have come, and on the 25th of June, 1810, 
some of the ministers met for consultation and prayer, 
when it was decided that the students whose names 
have been referred to should present their cases to 
the notice of the General Association, which was to 
meet the next day at Bradford. The idea and the 
name of ** The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions” were suggested by two of the pro- 
fessors on their way to attend the Association, and 
the application having been made and sanctioned, a 
committee was appointed and the first board elected, 
whose object it was declared to be ‘‘ to devise, to adopt, 
and prosecute ways and means for propagating the 
Gospel among those who are destitute of the know- 
ledge of Christianity.” 

Under the patronage of this society, four young 
men— Judson, Nott, Mills and Newell—were ap- 
ane to the work of the ministry in foreign lands ; 

ut preparatory to any further proceedings, it was 
thought desirable to make application to the London 
Missionary Society for assistance and co-operation, 
and it was determined to send Mr. Judson to Enge 
land, in order to ascertain whether such friendly aid 
might be obtained. A letter of introduction to the 
directors was given him, and early in 1811 he com- 
menced his voyage. With what sentiments he looked 
forward to the great work on which he was entering 
we learn from various passages in his letters, evidently 
written “out of the abundance of his heart.” Thus, 
to his father, he says :— 

Oh, the pleasure which a lively Christian must enjoy in 
communion with God! It is all one whether he is in a city 
or a desert, among relations or among savage foes, in the 
heat of the Indies or in the ice of Greenland ; his infinite 
Friend is always at hand. He needs not fear want, or 
sickness, or pain, for his best Friend does all things well. 
He need not fear Death, though he come in the most 
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shocking form; for death is only a withdrawing of the 
veil which conceals his dearest Friend. 

Again, he writes :— 

My constitution grows firm, and appears to be capable of 
enduring much. My prospects for life, though in a measure 
shaded with uncertainty, hardship, and danger, are very 
animating and bright. My prospects for another life, 
blessed be God, are still brighter. “This life’s adream, an 
empty show.” Oh, if we couldalways realise this and live 
above the world—if we could tread on its trifling vanities, 
live from its perplexing cares, and keep an eye fixed on our 
heavenly inheritance—how comfortable and useful we 
might be! Bless the Lord, oh, our souls, that he allows us 
to hope for a better state. 

The ship in which he sailed for England was the 
Packet, of Boston. She was captured by a French 
privateer, and carried into Bayonne, where he was 
thrown into prison, and although soon released from 
close confinement, could not obtain leave to quit the 
kingdom for several weeks. In later years, when 
conversing on the incidents which befell him during 
this adventurous journey, he narrated the following 
particulars, 

On board the vessel there were only two passengers 
beside himee'f. These were two Spanish merchants ; 
and being able to speak French, and most likely to 
furnish a bribe, they were treated very civilly b 
their captors. Unfortunately for him, he could spea 
nota word, and hisappearance being very youthful 
and by no means imposing, he was, without remon- 
strance or question, immediately placed in the hold 
with the common sailors. This was the first hardship 
he had ever known, and it affected him accordingly. 
He shrank from the associations of the place, and the 
confined air seemed unendurable. Soon the weather 
roughened, and he, together with several of his more 
hardy companions, became exceedingly sea-sick. The 
doctor visited him every day, but, as he could not com- 
municate with him, the visit was nearly useless. 

Sick, sorrowful, and discouraged, his thoughts went 
back to his dear old Plymouth home, then to Brad- 
ford, and finally recalled the remembrance of the 
Boston church—“ the biggest church in Boston ;” 
and he became alarmed at the strange emotions that 
crept over him, It was the first moment of misgiving 
he had known. As soon as he became aware of the 
feeling, he commenced praying against it. It appeared 
to him that he was now being put to the proof. God 
had permitted this capture and all his trouble as a 
trial of his fidelity ; and he resolved, in the strength 
of Divine aid, to bear it, as he might be called on to 
endure similar trials hereafter. 

As soon as he had come to this resolution, he fambled 
about in the dim twilight of his prison till he succeeded 
in finding his Hebrew Bible, The light was very 
faint, but still he managed to see for a few moments 
ata time, andamused himself with translating mentally 
from the Hebrew to the Latin—a work which em- 
ployed his thoughts and spared his eyes. One day 
the doctor, observing the Hible on the pillow, took it 
up, stepped towards the gangway, and examined it; 
then returned and addressed his patient in Latin, 
‘Through the medium of this language Mr. Judson 
managed to explain who he was; and he was con- 
sequently admitted to a berth in the upper cabin, and 
a ane with his fellow-passengers at the captain's 
table. 

The privateer touched, on her route, at Le Passage, 
in Spain, and there permitted the two Spaniards to 
go on shore. From thence the prisoners were 





conveyed to Bayonne, in France; and there, to his 
great dismay and indignation, he found himself 
marched through the streets in company with the 
crew of the Packet. He had as yet acquired only a 
few words of French, and of these he made as much 
use as ible, to the evident amusement of the 
passers te At length it occurred to him that he was 
much more likely to meet some person, a foreigner, 
who understood English, than to make his broken 
French intelligible. Accordingly, he commenced de- 
claiming in that language, with great vehemence, 
against oppression in general, and this one actin par. 
ticular. The guards threatened him by gestures, but 
did not proceed further, and of the pes by some 
prerdoil him for a moment with indifference, others 
showed no curiosity or interest, and many laughed at 
his incomprehensible actions. By-and-by a stranger 
ad im in English, advising him to speak some- 
what less noisily. ‘ With great pleasure,” said he, 
‘since I have at length found a listener.” ‘ You 
might have had one whom you would have been glad 
to dismiss, had you clamoured much longer.” Ina 
few hurried words Judson explained his situation, and 
in equally concise terms learned that the gentleman 
was an American from Philadelphia. Having pro- 
mised him assistance, and advised him to go on quietly 
for the present, he then left him. 

The prison to which the captives were consigned 
was a gloomy, massive structure, and the apartment 
whither they were conveyed was underground, dark, 
and dismal. In the centre was-a sort of column, on 


which burned a solitary lamp, though outside it was 
still broad day. Around the walls a quantity of straw 
had been spread, on which his companions soon made 


themselves at home; but Judson could not divest 
himself of the idea that the straw was probably not 
fresh, and his imagination drew images of those who 
pba ay ied ce The Ma vr had _— ee 
0 vely hot aboveground ; but now he's 

with the hil occasioned by the confined air and 
noisome smell of the place. He up and 
down the cell, he could not tell how long, but it 
seemed many hours, wondering if his new friend 
would really come, and again, if he did. not, whether 
he could keep on his feet all night. 

He was becoming disheartened and weary, when 
the door of his p opened, and he instantly re- 
cognised the American he had seen in the street. He 
suppressed a cry of joy, and seeing that the stranger 
aid not look at him, though he stood close by the 
lamp, affected indifference. ‘Let me see if I know 
any of these poor fellows,” said his friend, and, pass- 
ing round the room, he examined them carelessly. At 
length, approaching the place where Judson was, he 
flung his cloak around him, and drew him beneath its 
ample folds. The contrivance appeared a very clumsy 
one, and it was evident that the gaoler’s fo were 
blinded bya bribe. Assoon as both hadreached the gate 
and passed into the street, his protector released him, 
and cried, “Now run!" There was no need to repeat 
the injunction; he fleetly followed his tall conductor, 
who speedily reached the wharf, where he placed the 
fugitive on board an American merchantman for the 
night, and the next day conducted him for peo 
safety to the attic of a -builder, from which, after 
a few days, he was rel on parole. 

During six weeks he remained in Bayonne, board- 
ing with an American lady, who had spent most of 
her life in France. H6 told her that he was a clergy- 
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nian, and frequently held long religious conversation 


known generally in the house. Desiring to learn as 
much as he could in reference to the state of manners 
in French society, he visited various places of public 
entertainment in company with his fellow-boarders, 
and on one occasion, being shocked at the immorality 
he witnessed, burst forth into a vehement protest 
against such iniquity. His earnestness of manner 
and warmth of expression soon drew around him a 
circle of listeners, who were evidently startled by his 
words. Alluding with contempt to the proud pro- 
fessions of the so-called philosophy of the age, he 
pointed to the scene around them as illustrative of 
its legitimate effects, and then rapidly enumerated 
many of the evils which infidelity had brought upon 
France and upon the world, showing the only way 
of escape from these evils—the despised, but truly en- 
nobling religion of Jesus Christ. Finally, he sketched 
the character of man as it might have been in its 
primitive purity and excellence, and then the fearful 
wreck of soul and body oe eng to ip: — 
wound u an urgent personal appeal tosuch as 

not souk § too debased to think and feel. 

He spoke in English, and wassurprised at the great 
number of those who unders that language. 
When he had finished his bold and striking address, 
the audience, as though confounded and ashamed, 
drew back, and allowed him to quit the room, without 
offering any reply. It is said that one of those present 
reported what passed on the occasion, and the incident 
was mentioned in a Boston newspaper. 

By some means Mr, Judson became acquainted 
with some of the officers of Buonaparte’s suite, and 
travelled through the country in one of the emperor’s 
carriages; At Paris he spent his time much as he 
had done at Bayonne. He was detained several 
weeks, but at length obtained permission to proceed 
to England, where he was courteously received by 
the directors of the London Missionary Society. 
When, in after years, reviewing this part of his his- 
tory, he dwelt much upon the opportunities afforded 
him for observation, and the store of practical know- 
ledge he acquired during his detention in France, as 
avery important, aud indeed necessary, part of his 
preparation for the duties which afterwards devolved 
upon him. 

In reference to his personal appearance at the time 
of his visit to our country, a friendly hand has given 
the following description :— 

He must have créated a very pleasant impression. His 
figure was very small and delicate, and his round, rosy face 
gave him the appearance of extreme youthfulness. His 
hair and eyes were of a dark shade of brown, in his French 
eee’ escribed as ‘‘chesnut,” His voice, however, was 
‘ar from what might have been expected from such a per- 
son and usually took his listeners by surprise. An instance 
of this occurred in London. He sat in the pulpit with a 
clergyman somewhat noted for eccentricity, and at_the 
close of the sermon was requested to read a hymn, When 
he had finished the clergyman arose, and introduced his 
pis brother to the co tion as @ person who pur: 

devoting himself to conversion of the heathen, 
adding, “and if his faith is proportioned to his voice, he 
will drive the devil from all India.” 
_ During bis stay in England he visited the mis- 
slionary seminary at then under the care of 
the venerable Dr, Bogue, to confer with that pious 
and devoted friend of missions. There was nothing 
to detain him here after he had accomplished the 
objec's of his mission, and at the end of six weeks’ 
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with her; but he did not permit his character to be | 








sojourn he embarked at Gravesend in the ship 
Augustus, bound to New York, where he arrived on 
the 17th of August following. 

In less than six months from this time he com- 
menced his voyage to the East Indies, having been 
previously ordained missionary to the heathen. He 
did not go alone to undertake the labours and to 
encounter the perils of his future course. He was 
accompanied by his wife, that admirable and devoted 
woman, whose praise will be for ever spoken in all the 
churches of Christ gathered from among the nations 
of the East.. Anne Hasseltine Judson was in eve 
way suited to be the companion and fellow-helper of 
sucha man. In what a spirit of pure self-consecra- 
tion the youthful couple entered into their mutual 
life-co may well be imagined, and I know not 
that this short sketch of Dr. Judson’s early days can 
be more appropriately concluded than by giving to 
the reader the letter in which his offer of marriage 
was made, It is addressed to the father of the young 
lady, and breathes the very spirit of the man whose 
entire life was a perpetual act of self-sacrifice, 
a by the purest zeal and most ardent love for 
souls. 

T have now to ask whether you can consent to part with 
your daughter early next spring, to see her no more in this 
world ; whether you can consent to her departure for a 
heathen land, and her subjection to the hardships and 
sufferings of a missionary life ; whether you can consent to 
her exposure to the dangers of the ocean, to the fatal influ- 
ence of the southern climate of India, to every kind of want 
and distress, to degradation, insult, persecution, and per- 
haps a violent death? Can you consent to all this, for the 
sake of Him who left his heavenly home, and died for her 
and for you ?—for the sake of perishing immortal souls— 
for the sake of Zion and the glory of God? Can you con- 
sent to all this, in hope of soon meeting your daughter in 
the world of glory, with a crown of righteousness, brightened 
by the acclamations of praise which shall redound to the 
Saviour from the heathen saved through her means from 
eternal woe ? 

Beyond a doubt the writer of such a letter as this 
could have been actuated by no less powerful a motive 
than the love of souls, nage by a lively sense of 
duty and gratitude to Him whose parting command 
to his disciples it was that they should “ go into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 








Short Arrows, 


ame 
CARES AND DUTIES ARE BLESSINGS. 

THe every-day cares and duties which men call 
drudgery are the weights and counterpoises of the 
clock of Time, giving its pendulum a truer vibration, 
and its hands a regular motion ; and when they cease to 
hang upon the wheels, the pendulum no longer swings, 
the hands no longer move, the clock stands still. 

SEEK THE RIGHT CLASS. 

MANKIND may be divided into three classes: they 
who do what is right from principle, they who act 
from appearances, and they who act from impulses, in 
defiance of law, custom, and reason—constituting the 
upright and conscientious, the time-serving and servile, 
the reckless and corrupt orders of men. 

TRY KINDNESS. 

*T onck had a very awkward horse to shoe,” said a 
smith, “and I was punishing it severely to make it stand 
still, My shop was just before the kitchen window, 
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and my wife, who is a kind-hearted woman, came out 


and reproved me for my conduct to the animal. She 
went up to it, and patted it, stood up close to it, and it 
stood as quiet as a lamb, and we could have done any- 
thing with it.’ Oh, that people would try kindness. 
It is a mighty cheap cure. 


ENDURE HARDSHIPS. 

As a gladiator trained the body, so must we train the 
mind to self-sacrifice, “to endure ail things,” to meet 
and overcome difficulty and danger. We must take the 
rough and thorny road, as well as the smooth and 
pleasant ; and a portion at least of our daily duty must 
be hard and disagreeable; for the mind cannot be kept 
strong and healthy in perpetual sunshine, and the most 
dangerous of all states is that of constantly recurring 
pleasure, ease, and prosperity. Most persons will find 
difficulties and hardships enough without seeking them ; 
let them not repine, but take them as a part of that 
educational discipline necessary to fit the mind to arrive 
at its highest good. 


PRIDE CHASTISED. 

SomME men seize every opportunity of making their 
greatness felt. When Abernethy was canvassing for 
the office of surgeon to Bartholomew’s Hospital, he 
called upon a wealthy grocer, who was one of the 
governors, a very proud man. The great man, seeing 
the eminent surgeon enter, immediately assumed a 
patronising manner towards the supposed candidate. 
“TIT presume, sir, you want my vote and interest at this 
momentous epoch of your life?” Abernethy, who hated 
pretensions, and felt nettled at his tone, replied, “ No, I 
don’t: I want a pennyworth of figs. Come, look sharp, 
and wrap them up; I want to be off!” 


THE PRESENT. 

In order to enjoy the present, it is necessary to be 
intent on the present, To be doing one thing and 
thinking of another is a very unsatisfactory mode of 
spending life. Some people are always wishing them- 
selves somewhere but where they are, or thinking of 
something else than what they are doing, or of some- 
body else than to whom they are speaking. This is the 
way to enjoy nothing well, and to please nobody. It is 
better to be interested with inferior persons and inferior 
things, than to be indifferent with the best. A prin- 
cipal cause of this indifference is the adoption of other 
people’s tastes, instead of the cultivation of our own— 
the pursuit after that for which we are not fitted, and to 
which, consequently, we are not in reality inclined. 
This folly pervades more or less all classes, and arises 
from the error of building our enjoyment on the false 
foundation of the world’s opinion. 








Miblical Expositions, 


IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—~— 

J. B. has been pleased to ask one of those questions 
which it is not possible for any person to answer; and 
even if it were possible, the answer could impart no 
benefit to the head, the heart, or the conscience of the 


inquirer. We regret to receive useless questions, 
because they denote a morbid curiosity, and exhibit a 





state of mind that is not properly disciplined. We 
recommend our correspondent, for his own sake, to be 
more considerate, and to ask himself, Is there not some 
other kind of information that might prove more useful? 
J.B. must bear in mind that when he writes a letter 
asking an unwise question, if in that letter there 
should happen to be five unendurable errors within the 
space of six lines, persons who receive these letters will 
be constrained to think that an inquiry about an 
English grammar and a schoolboy’s spelling-book would 
be more suitable for the writer than a useless question 
in divinity. We assure J. B, that we shall always 
esteem it a pleasure to strive to answer any question 
that can do good to him, or be beneficial to others, 

X. Y. Z.—JIn the Bible we read that death came into 
the world by Adam’s sin; therefore, what caused the 
death of animals, during the geological period, and 
before man was created ? 

Adam’s sin had nothing whatever to do with the death 
of animals before man was created, Death, as a uni- 
versal law of nature, had, for many long ages, previously 
existed in the world: why, we know not. The death 
which man undergoes is exclusively the result of sin, 
St. Paul speaks to this effect :—* By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” The facts of 
our first parents eating of the forbidden fruit, and 
dying, are here placed as cause and effect. The Bible, 
therefore, speaks of death in connection with man; it 
says nothing of the death of the inferior animals, 

——.— What is meant by the “rainbow” round the 
throne ?—Rev. iv. 3. 

That mercy and justice are united in Him who 
sits upon the throne. In other words, that the sove- 
reignty of Jehovah is blended with His covenant of 
mercy—the rainbow being the emblem of that covenant, 

—-.— It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” —Gen. iii. 15, 

The seed of the woman was to bruise the head, or to 
take away all power from the Evil One—an event which 
Christ will accomplish in the achievement of our salva- 
tion; and although Satan was allowed to bruise him, he 
could do so only in that which was the least vital part. 
“Sin entered into the members, and death by sin;” but, 
in his final triumph over sin and death, Christ proved 
himself to be uninjured; his kingly authority will ul- 
timately prevail, and his followers be more than con- 
querors. 

—.—" He sent his servant at supper time, to say to 
them that were bidden, Come; for all things are now 
ready.”—Lwuke xiv. 17, 

In our Lord’s parables his words are simple, but his 
meaning is deep. His illustrations are chosen from 
common objects, from the habits and usages of mankind. 


| In this parable, as well as in the one quoted by Matthew 


(xxii.), we may trace the history of the Christian faith: 
the preparation made for it, the invitations given, the 
reception the servants met with, and the final determi- 
nation of the master of the house to have his house well 
filled. We may suppose the person introduced into the 
parable to be God himself. ‘The action ascribed to him 
represents the preparation of Christianity—that all-suffi- 
cient feast for a perishing world. The scheme originated 
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mercy, that others might be partakers of his happiness, | 


that they “ might be filled ” (as the Psalmist says) “ with 
pleasures.” For this purpose full and suflicient pre- 

paration was made in Jesus Obrist. In the invitation 
given, “Come, for all things are now ready,” we have a | 
representation of the preaching of the Gospel. It is not 

exclusively an invitation “to come,” but it tells us of all 

the things that are ready. It is not merely a descrip- 

tion of a certain preparation made, but an urgent appeal 

for men to come and accept the invitation. Such was 

the combination of which we afterwards read in the 

ministry of the great Apostle: “He testified and ex- 

horted,” he bore witness to the things which were ready 

to the all-sufficiency of the feast which God had pro- 

vided: it was all in “ Jesus Ohrist, and him crucified.” 

He pressed them earnestly “not to receive the grace of 

God in vain,” for the time was short: “Now is the 

accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” Many 

other instances may be adduced to show that this was 

intended by our Lord to be the true interpretation of 
the parable, the application of which is to all persons, 

of all kinds and of every age, to whom the offer of sal- 

vation should be made, 





THE BIRD TEACHING. 
TuE bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest } 
And he that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade, when all things rest} 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 








Pouths’ Department, 


THE FARRELS. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF JAMES It. 


CHAPTER ¥1.—MAUD. 

Eary the next morning Evans and his young guide 
seb out. The whole road was unaltered since the | 
time when the old man, in the days of his boy- 
hood, used to run backwards and forwards between 
the Hall and the smithy on errands for his father, or 
to bring messages from the baronet to the blacksmith, 
But although the face of Nature remained the same, 
yet he saw not the faces of neighbours greeting him 
kindly as he passed up the village street. All, all 
were gone. oubtless he met many once comrades 
in his boyish sports; but, alas! time had changed 
them, that they knew not one another. 
_At length the massive gates of the Hall came in 
sight, and as they drew neat Sir Edward and his 
daughter rode forth, followed by two servants. 
Evans uncovered his head as they approached ; and 
bending low, he delivered his missives to the futher, as 

arpa at the face of the maiden, and thought she 
looked a worthy successor of her who, in his days, had 


he 

00 

been the guardian spirit of the old mansion. 
“James,” gaid the baronet, addressing the boy, 


“attend on your mistress during her ride; these 
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in his own mind, and from his own free grace and | So sayin 


the fatness of thy house, and drink of the river of thy | 





letters require my immediate thoughts.” 
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e, he returned to the house, beckoning 
Evans to follow ; and telling him his replies would be 
ready in an hour, he sent him to the kitchen, to get 
well set up for the journey home. 

Here he found many old friends, and the time 
passed in pleasant chat till he was again called to wait 
on Sir Edward, who, giving him his letters, ordered a 
servant to take him back by the shortest road to the 
little inn. 

They proceeded rapidly, and the old soldier was 
beginning to consider how soon he might hope to be 
again in London, when a sudden turn in the road, 
and an exclamation from his companion, made him 
look hastily up, though it did not prepare him for the 
scene of desolation which met his eyes. Instead of 
the house where he had expected to find his faithful 
steed ready to bear him back to the City’s turmoil, 
nothing was to be seen but a heap of ruins, ¢ 
and blackened’ by the action of fire. He turned to 
his guide for an explanation. 

“I'll be bound if it aint them gipsies as have been 
a-thieving round here fora month past. ‘T’other day 
he caught one on ’em a-stealing his cabbages, so he 
takes un and gives un a good thrashing; and the 
fellar turns and shakes his fist at un, and says he, 
‘Won't yer pay for this?’ ‘T’other turns away and 
laughs. You see, he never thought as how it would 
come to this,” added the speaker, in a lower tone. 
* But I think we had ought to go back to Sir 
Edward and tell him on it. Yer can’t get back 
withouten a beast to carry yer; and yer won’t get 
one from any other body.” 

This was unanswerable, so they retraced their steps 
to the Hall. 

The master was absent; but the young lady Evans 
had seen in the morning received the intelligence for 
her father. She instantly dispatched a horseman to 
recall the baronet, who soon returned, and: sent. forth 
a dozen armed retainers in search of the evil-doers; 
and finding the old Puritan grieved sadly at the loss 
of his charger, he gave him another, and sent him on 
his way with a lighter heart. 

Not many days after Daniel’s departure, the 
baronet’s daughter, Maud, might have been seen 
sitting in the large Elizabethan window of the ban- 
queting-room, her face pressed close to the small 
panes, as she gazed earnestly out down the broad 
avenue of now leafless trees. Ever since the arrival of 
the messenger from London, her father had found 
occasion to absent himself each day, and his manner 
had grown mysterious and unaccountable. To-day 
he was even later than usual in returning, and she 
was watching anxiously for the first distant glimpse of 
his figure advancing homewards. 

The weary hours drew on, and the evening meal was 
announced, all unheeded by Maud, who refused to leave 
her position ; and when the moon rose, the ground, 
already white with hoar-frost, seemed, as if by the 
touch of a fairy wand, suddenly covered with a robe 
of snow ; the window on the pathway vanished; and 
as the fire within the room grew dim, the shadow 
flitted in, and lay stretched out on the oaken floor, 
growing wider and wider as the moon rose higher in 
tie heavens. 

At last the sharp ring of hoofs came distinctly from , 
the ground, and Warder (Maud's favourite grey- ; 
hound) rushed out to greet the arrival. But it could 
not be her father; for as she watched she saw but one 
horse passing among the trees, and she knew Sir 
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| Edward had some of his people with him. Who 
| could it be? She gazed with eager eyes till the figure 
| passed round to the entrance, and in another moment 
| she heard a well-known voice talking to her dog—a 
voice she had: long missed; and soon a loving face 
made its appearance, and Maud was clasped in the 
arms of her brother, whose exile she had mourned, 
and for whose return she had prayed and longed un- 
| ceasingly. ‘They had scarcely recovered from their 
first transport of joy when their father arrived ; and 
touching indeed was the meeting between the parent 
and child, for this was their first interview since 
death had entered their happy home, and called away 
the devoted wife and the fond mother. 

Far into the night they sat talking, long after the 
gentle Maud had gone to her room—talking of the 
events arising out of James’s ascending the throne, 
which then filled the minds of men, some with high 
hopes, and many with gloomy forebodings. 

Great were the rejoicings at Fairfield on the return 
of the young heir. 
absent—it was said for his health; but there were 
those who expressed different opinions, and who se- 
cretly declared that he had been sent over to Holland, 
where he had been in the retinue of the banished 
prince, the Duke of Monmouth, and that he had re- 
turned to his native place as a spy, to learn if any 
support could be expected from that part of the country 
should his master attempt a landing there in order to 
assert his claims to the throne. But however that 
might have been, certain it is that when the baronet 
gave out that he was about to provide a great feast 
in honour of his son’s return, all diversities of opinion 
seemed forgotten, and every one was eager to join in 
the festive scene. 

At an early hour the manor was astir, and Maud 
might have been seen going from room to room, pre- 
siding over the domestic arrangements for the day, 
and every now and then returning to the large hall, 
where her father and brother, with some members of 
neighbouring families, were making their sporting 
preparations. 

In the quadrangle outside the grooms awaited their 
masters’ pleasure, with horses and impatient hounds. 

At length the riders made their appearance, and, 
vaulting into the saddles, rode out to the place of 
meeting, where a vast concourse of foot-runners was 
assembled. 

In their return, a rich banquet was ready for the 
sportsmen and the whole of their followers; and, to 
the delight of the rustic crowd, a bullock and several 
sheep were roasted whole in the courtyard. 

The walls were hung with flags, weapons, armour, 
and implements of the chase. ‘Through the wide 
doors (opening into the court) might be seen the blaz- 
ing fires. Servants advanced up the steps, bearing 
great trenchers of smoking viands. Of the groups 
inside, some were discussing with immense relish the 
good things placed before them ; and others—friends 
who had not met for many years, and might not meet 
again—were stopping every now and then to converse 
about the perilous times approaching. 

At last the hall door opened, and. the baronet, 
with his children and his guests, appeared. Silence 
reigned. Every one rose from his seat, and Sir 
Edward took a horn from the nearest table, and 
quaffed it to the health of his son and heir; and 
the old oaken roof re-echoed to the shouts of a 
hundred honest English yeomen and peasantry. At 


For several years he had been | 


an early hour in the morning the guests separated, 
‘and the sound of merry voices rang long upon the 

frosty air, as group after group disappeared down the 
' lanes, glistening white in the moonlight, 


Days passed happily and swiftly. Maud and her 
brother were accustomed to ride together, and walk 
together, and Edward instructed her on the lute, 
which he had learned to play while abroad. Maud 
could not make up her mind to ask how long his stay 
would be (having overheard words which led her to 
think he was at home but for a time), lest the answer 
should put an end to many a plan of future enjoyment. 

But it was vain to try to escape the evil day. It 
came without any question on her part. Her father 
sent for her one evening, and taking her into his 

o room, asked her if she would like to go to 
ndon. 

** With you and Edward? Oh, yes! very much,” 

“IT cannot go with you, dear; but Edward will 
take you.” And then he told her how she must leave 
her home for a time, and go to his sister in London. 

‘For how long must I leave you, my dear 
father ?” 

“My child, I cannot tell you. Urgent matters 
oblige me to go abroad, and I shall shut up the house 
as soon as you are gone. Edwardis going to London 
on his way across seas, and you cannot have a better 
escort. I have made every arrangement for you with 
your aunt; so dry your tears, my child, and tell Mar- 
gery she must go with you. Bid her make haste, for 
Edward starts to-morrow.” 

‘* But when may I come home again?” said the 
agitated Maud. 

‘* Perhaps soon, but it may be years before we can 
all meet here again. But you must bear up with this 
trouble, and remember I would never bring it upon 
you if I could avoid it, my daughter.” 

On hearing her father’s resolve, Maud paid her last 
visits to her loving tenantry. Many were the tears 
that fell at the sad adieus, and many the prayers that 
followed her from lowly homes, where her presence 
and her teaching had been wont to shed comfort. 
In the house, the servants shared in the general 
sorrow at losing their young mistress. 

The same evening Maud visited her mother's 
tomb. Lovely looked the reclining figure, as the 
softened light poured through the painted window 
upon the sculptured marble, which almost seemed 
to breathe. As the sorrowing damsel turned her 
steps homewards, she offered her silent prayer that 
her mother’s pious directions might never be erased 
frem her memory. ; 

On the following day it seemed as though every 
object around her had determined to be clad in smiles; 
so bright and joyous was the scene, that the budding 
trees, the warbliug birds, the distant hills, the little 
river, the spring flowers, the very dew-drops, were 
recalied in after days as the recollection of that last 
morning in her childhood’s home. 

And when might she hope to return? she asked. 
Alas ! her father himself knew not. Ie had told her 
that the sudden death of the late king had called for 
unwonted exertions on the part of the friends of 
liberty and truth, and therefore he could not say for 
how long their separation might be. 

A thousand fearful surmises rose before her, and 
she felt her heart yearn for the support that a loving 
mother could render by her wise and holy counsels. 
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to her when, in happier times, she had brought her | 
baby griefs toa sympathising listener ; and she almost 

fancied she felt the fond hand again on her head as | 
the ccho of some words, heard long, long ago, floated | 
softly by—“ What I do thou knowest not now, but | 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 

A gentle knock at the door aroused her, and Margery | 
came in to tell her that her father and brother were | 
waiting to see her in the breakfast chamber, to give 
her instructions respecting the journey. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


BE SLOW TO CONDEMN. 

Ix the year 1723, a young man, who was an apprentice 
to a master sailmaker in London, obtained leave to 
| visit his mother, to spend the Christmas holidays. 

She lived a few miles beyond Deal, in Kent. He | 
walked the journey, and on his arrival at Deal, in 
the evening, being much fatigued, he applied to the 
landlady of a road-side inn, who was acquainted with | 
his mother, for a night’s lodging. Her house was | 
full, and every bed occupied ; but she told him, that 
if he would sleep with her uncle, who had lately | 
come ashore, and was boatswain of an Indiaman, he | 
should be welcome. IIe was glad to accept the offer, | 
and after spending the evening with his companion, | 
they retired to rest. ‘The young man arose early to | 
go out, but his friend told him he would find it diffi- 
cult to open the door, the latch being out of order ; 
he desired him to take a knife out of his pocket, with 
which he could raise the latch. ‘The young man did. 
as he was directed, but shortly afterwards, on his | 
return, he was much surprised to find his companion | 


had risen and gone. Being impatient to visit his 
mother and friends, he started on his journey, and 


arrived home at noon. The landlady, who had been 
told of his intention to depart early, was not sur- 

prised ; but not seeing her uncle in the morning, she | 
went to call him. 

She was shocked to find no one in the chamber, and | 
the clothing stained with blood. Every inquiry after 
her uncle was in vain. The alarm now became general, 
and on further examination marks of blood were traced | 
from the bed-room into the street, and at intervals | 
down to the edge of the pier-head. Rumour was im- 
mediately busy, and suspicion fell, of course, on the 
young man who slept with him, that he had com- 
mitted the murder and thrown the body into the sea. 
A warrant was issued, and he was taken that evening 
at his mother’s house. On his being examined and 
searched, marks of blood were discovered on his | 
clothes, and in his pocket were a knife and a remark- 
able silver coin, both of which the-landlady swore 
positively were her uncle's property, and that she saw 
them in his ion on the evening he retired to 
test with the young man, On these strong circum- 
stances the unfortunate youth was found guilty. 

He related all the above circumstances in his 
defence ; but as he could not account for the marks 
of blood on his clothes, nor for the silver coin being 
In his possession, his story was not credited. The 
certainty of the boatswain’s disappearance — the 
blood at the pier, traced from his bedroom, were too 
evident signs of his being murdered. The jury found 
the young man “ guilty ;” and the julge was so con- 
vinced of his guilt, that he ordered the execution to 
take place in three days. At the fatal tree the youth 
declared his innocence, and persisted in it with such | 
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affecting asseverations, that many pitied him, though 
none doubted the justne:s of his sentence. 

The young man’s body, after being taken down, 
was borne away by his friends; and by their efforts, 
in the course of a few hours, was restored to ani- 
mation, and when he was able to move, his friends 
insisted upon his leaving the country, and never 
returning. He accordingly travelled by night to 
Portsmouth, where he entered on board a man-of- 
war, on the point of sailing for a distant part of the 
world ; and as he changed his name and disguised his 
person, his melancholy story was never discovered. 
After a few years of service, during which his exem- 
plary conduct was the cause of his promotion through 
the lower grades, he was at Jast made master’s mate, 
and his ship being paid off in the West Indies, he, 
with a few more of the crew, were transferred to 
another man-of-war, which had just arrived short of 
hands from a different station. What were his feel- 
ings of astonishment, and then of delight and cestacy, 
when almost the first person he saw on board of his 
new ship, was the identical boatswain for whose 
murder he had been tried, condemned, and executed 
five years before! Nor was the surprise of the old 
boatswain much less when he heard the story. An 
explanation of all the mysterious circumstances then 
took place. It appeared the boatswain had been 
bled for a pain in the side, unknown to his niece, on 
the day of the young man’s arrival at Deal; that 
when the young man left him, he found the bandage 
had come off his arm during the night, and that the 
blood was flowing afresh. Being alarmed, he rose to 
go to the surgeon, who lived arcoss the street, but a 
press-gang laid hold of him just as he left the house. 


bey hurried him to the pier, where a boat was waiting. 


A few minutes brought them on board a frigate then 
under weigh for the East Indies; and he omitted to 
write and account for his sudden disappearance. 
Thus were the chief circumstances explained by 
the two friends so strangely met. ‘The silver coin 
being found in the possession of the young man, 
could only be explained by conjecture—that when 


| the boatswain gave him the knife in the dark, it was 


probable, as the coin was in the same pocket, it stuck 
between the blades of the knife, and in this manner 
became unconsciously the strongest proof against him. 

From the above narrative, let us learn to “ be slow 
to condemn. 





THE BIBLE A BLESSING TO TIE NATION, 
A Prusstan colonel recently met an English clergy- 
man, who explained to him the character of the 
Bible Society—how, by voluntary subscriptions and 
contributions, it was enabled to sell copies of the 
Bible very cheaply, and to give away great numbers, 
so that the poorest might have an opportunity of 
possessing the invaluable treasure. He told him, 
too, that the sacred Scriptures, by the agency of this 
society, had been read in upwards of onc hundred 
and fifty languages. The colonel in astonishment 
exclaimed, ‘' O Britain! thou art rightly called great!” 
Doubtless, the Bible lies at the foundation of our 
national greatness, and never will the nations of 
Europe attain to permanent stability and happiness 
until the social fabric of each is made to rest on the 
same firm and secure basis. 
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AGREE TO DIFFER. 
Tne Rev. Charles Simeon, the Senior Fellow of 
King’s Colloge, Cambridge, used to say, as we learn 
from his biographer, that “when two opposite prin- 
ciples are each clearly contained in the Bible, triith 
does not lie in taking what is called the golden mean, 
but in steadily adopting both extremes, and, as a 
pendulum, oscillating, but not vacillating, between 
the two.” Andif this solution be, as it sedms, correct 
and Scriptural, why should there be among earnest 
and conscientious men, who equally hold the Bible to 
be the Word of God, so much prejudice, distrust, and 
dread? Is not Divine truth, as there revealed to us, 
vast enough for both views? Why should there not 
be a more earnest drawing together on the points on 
which we are of one accord? Many who seem, and 
who imagine themselves to be, widely separated in 
doctrine from each other, will find, o% prayerful 
examination, that the severance is in feeling rather 
than in belief. Opinions must and will differ; and 
we are bound to expect that it should be so, because 
we cannot but see that minds are differently consti- 





tuted. And how generally does our difference really 
arise from each of us confining our view to half the | 
disputed subject, looking only at each other from a 
different side! Simeon, the semi-Calvinist, and 
Fletcher, the semi-Arminian, understood and loved | 
each other, as soon as a kindly interchange of opinion 
and of devotional feelings—a personal exchange of 
voice and look—showed each how little he really 
differed from the other. And it would be the same 
with other faithful, God-fearing men, who cannot at 
first understand each other. 80 long as the two 
parties, in any mooted question of religion, honestly 
acknowledge as incontrovertible and unchangeable 
truth the revelation which God has vouchsafed to us 
in the Old and New Testament—so long as both 
assign to human reason only the second place, and 
enthrone the revelation from our Maker as supreme 
surely so long may Christians meet one another as 
brothers, and as on a common Christian ground. 





Does not the cause of Christianity call for the help of 
all of us? There are strong indications on the moral | 
horizon of that approaching life and death struggle, 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
us by stating in which of our periodicals they wish 
the acknowledgments to appear. 
We have the pleasure to acknowledge the following 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OMANNINGS," “MRS. BALLIBERTON'S 
TROUBLES," ETC. 
—oe-— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. CHATTAWAY IN GRIEF. 

A FEW days passed on, and strange ramours began to 
be rife in the neighbourhood. Various rumours, vague 
at the best; but all tending to one point—that the true 
heir was coming to his own again. They penetrated 
even to the ears of Mr. Chattaway, putting that gentle. 
man in a state not to be described. Some said a later 
will of the Squire’s had been found; some said a will of 
Joe Trevlyn’s; some that it was now discovered the 
estate could only descend in the direct male line, and 
that, consequently, it had been Rupert’s all along. 
Chattaway was in a raging, inward fever; it preyed 
upon him perpetually; it turned his days to darkness. 
He seemed to look upon Rupert with the most intense 
suspicion, as if it were from him alonefrom his plot- 
ting anid working, you understand—that the evil would 
come. He feared to trust him out of his sight ; to leave 
him by himself for a single minute. When he went to 
Blackstone he took Rupert with him; he hovered about 
there all day, keeping Rupert in view, and he brought 
him back in the evening. Miss Diana had not yet 
bought the pony she spoke of for Rupert’s use, end 
Chattaway either mounted him on an old horse that 
was good for little now, and rode by his side, or else 
drove him over. Rupert was intensely puzzled at the 
new consideration for him, and could not make it 
out. 

One morning Mr. Chattaway so far sacrificed his own 





of which happily we know the inevitable result, upon | ¢a8¢ as to contemplate walking over. The horses were 
which the visible Church will have to enter with the | wanted that day, and he told Rupert they would walk. 
great power of evil, who is apparently to come in | “ Very well,” Rupert answered, in his half-oareless, half- 
some form of infidelity—probably, this time, a de- | Obedient fashion, “it was all the same tovhim.” Ando 
throning of the Third Person, &s his former assault | they started. But as they were going down the avenue 
was a dethroning of the Second Person, of the Holy | * pentiscaat: wis Cidtereee coniing Gy Mt ae eae 
Trinity. Already the specious reasonings abroad | ere Me piste a Hye togulte ant peeted st me 
against inspiration, and the subtle arguments of | °% A Fg 8 Se Ole oe Os? 


interwoven Atheism and Pantheism respecting the | = +. thie 2 
nature of God—those “ fiery darts of the wicked | hes Shak anne Ne We semEset 


«It is Mr, Peterby,” replied 
one ”—wwarn Christians to “take the shield of faith, ivi ainengy" bapeed. Dagar 


“Mr. Peterby!” ejaculated . Chattaway. 
wherewith they may be able toquench them.” We! Peterby ?” 7 Fin 


must surely, all of us, if we do somewhat differ, | “Peterby of Barmester; the lawyer,” explained 
jearn to stand side by side, as men in the front rank Rupert, wondering that there was any need to ask. 
of battle. | For only one gentleman of the name of Peterby was 


« What 
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known to Trevlyn Hold, and Mr. Chattaway was, so to 
say, familiar with him. He had been the solicitor of 
Squire Trevlyn, and though Mr. Chattaway had not 
continued him in that post for himself when he suc- 
ceeded to the estate, preferring to employ Mr. Flood, he 
yet knew him well. His ejaculation, “ What Peterby ? ” 
had not escaped him so much in doubt as to the man, 
but as to what he could want with him. But Mr. 
Peterby was the solicitor for some of his tenants, and he 
supposed some business might be arising touching the 
renewal of leases. 

They met.. Mr. Peterby was an active little man of 
more than sixty years, with a healthy colour in his face, 
and the remains of auburn hair. He had walked all the 
way from Barmester, and enjoyed the walk as much as a 
schoolb¢y. “Good morning, Mr. Chattaway,” he said, 
holding out his hand, “I am fortunate to meet you.” I 
came early, to catch you before you went to Blackstone. 
Can you give me half an hour's interview ?” 

Mr. Chattaway thought he should not like to give the 
interview. He was in a cross temper, in no mood for 
business, and he really wanted to be at Blackstone. 
Besides all that, he had no love for Mr. Peterby. “I 


am pressed for time this morning,” he replied, “am 
Is it anything 


much later than I ought to have been. 
particular that you want me for ?” 

“Yes, it is; very particular,” was the answer, de- 
livered in an uncompromising tone. “I must request 
you to accord the interview, Mr. Chattaway.” 

Mr. Chattaway turned back to the house with his 
visitor. He marshalled him into the drawing-room, and 
Rupert remained whistling at the hall door. 


hear, it may not be altogether unexpected,” began the 
gentleman, as they took seats opposite each other. “A 
question has been arising of late, whether Rupert 
Trevlyn may not possess sonte right to the Hold. Iam 
here to demand of you if yon will give’it up to him.” 

Was the world coming to an end ? Chattaway thought 
it must be. Hesatand stared at the speaker as if he were 
inadream. Was everybody turning against him ? was the 
awful thing coming publicly upon him, without disguise ? 
He rubbed his handkerchief over his hot face, and im- 
periously demanded of Mr. Peterby what on earth he 
meant, and where he could have picked up his in- 
solence, 

“Tam not about to wrest the estate from you, Mr. 


that you have for the last twenty years enjoyed a posi- 
tion that onght in strict justice to belong to the grand- 
son of Squire Trevlyn.” 

“I am not aware of anything of the sort,” groaned 
Chattaway. “What do you mean by ‘ wresting the 
estate 2?” 

“Softly, my good sir; there’s no cause for you to put 
yourself out with me. I am come on a straightforward, 
peaceable errand; not one of war. A friendly errand, 
if you will allow me to express myself.” 

The master of Trevlyn Hold could but marvel at the 
speech. <A friendly errand !—the requiring him to give 
up his possessions ! 





“T have come upon a curious errand, Mr. Chattaway, 
and no doubt an unwelcome one; though, from what I | 


Chattaway, or to threaten to wrest it,” was the answer. 
“You need not fear that. But—you must be aware | 


Mr. Peterby proceeded to explain ; and as there is no 
| time to give the interview in detail, the explanation 
for us shall be condensed. It appeared that the Rey. 
Mr. Daw had in his zeal sought out the solicitors of the 
late Squire Trevlyn. He had succeeded in impressing 
upon them a sense of the great injustice dealt out to 
Rupert ; he had avowed his intention of endeavouring, 
by any means in his power, to remedy this injustice ; 
but at this point he had been somewhat obscure, and 
had, in fact, caused (perhaps inadvertently) the lawyers 
to imagine that this power was something real and 
tangible. Could there be (they asked themselves after- 
wards) any late will of Squire Trevlyn’s which would 
supersede the old one? It was the only one hinge on 
which the matter could turn; and Mr. Daw’s mys- 
terious hints certainly helped them to the thought. 
But he, Mr. Daw, had said, “Perhaps Chattaway 
will give up amicably, if you will urge it upon him,” 
and Mr. Peterby had now come with that purpose. 

“ But itis utterly absurd what you say,” urged Chat- 
taway; the long explanation, which Mr. Peterby had 
given in an open and candid manner, having afforded 
him time to recover somewhat of his fears and his 
temper. “I can take upon myself most positively to 
assert that there was no will or codicil made, or at- 
tempted to be made by Squire Trevlyn, subsequent to 
the one on which I inherit. Your house drew that up.” 

“T know we did,” replied the lawyer. “But that 
does not prove that none was drawn up after it.” 

“But I tell you that there was not. I am certain 
upon the point.” 

“Well, it was the only conclusion we could come to,” 
rejoined Mr. Peterby. “This Mr. Daw must have some 
grounds for urging on the thing: he’d not be so stupid 
as to do so if he had none.” 

“ He has none,” said Chattaway. 

“Ah, but I am sure he has. But for being con- 
vinced of this, do you suppose I should have come to 
you now, asking you to give up an estate which you 
| have so long enjoyed ? I assure you I came as much in 
your interests as in his. If there is anything agate by 
which you can be disturbed, it is only fair that you 
should know of it.” 

Fair! In Mr. Chattaway’s frame of mind, he could 
scarcely tell what was fair and what was not fair. The 
interview was prolonged, but it brought forth no satis- 
factory conclusion. Perhaps one could not be expected 
from it. Mr. Peterby took his departure, fully im- 
pressed with the conviction that the present owner of 
Treviyn Hold would retain its possession to the end, 
would contest for it inch by inch; and as he walked 
down the avenue he asked himself whether he had not 
been induced to enter upon a silly errand, in coming 
to suggest that it should be voluntarily resigned. 

The master of Trevlyn watched him away, and then 
| opened the breakfast-room door with a jerk. “ Where’s 
Rupert ? ” he inquired, not seeing Rupert there. 

“ Rupert?” answered Mrs, Chattaway, looking up. 
“T think he is gone to Blackstone.” 

“ What makes you think that?” growled Mr. Chat- 
taway. 

“Because he wished me good morning, and walked 
away down the avenue. ‘Good-bye, Aunt Edith, ’m 
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off” he said. He was standing at the hall-door: it was 
just. as you went with Mr. Peterby into the drawing- 
room.” 

All things seemed to be against Mr. Chattaway. 
Here was Rupert out of his sight now} it was hard to say 
where he might have gone, or what mischief he might 
bein. As he turned from the door, Cris Chattaway’s 
horsé—the unlucky new one which had done the damage 
to the dog-cart—was brought up, and Cris appeared, 
prepared to mount him. 

“ Where are you going, Cris ?” 

* Nowhere in particular this morning,’ answered Cris, 
“T have got a nasty headache, and a canter may take it 
off.” 

“Then I'll ride your horse to Blackstone, if you don’t 
want him,” returned Mr. Chattaway. ‘* Alter the stirs 
rups, Sam.” 

“Why, where’s your horse?” cried Cris, with a very 
blank look. 

* Being physicked,” shortly returned Mr, Chattaway. 

He mounted the horse and rode away, his many cafes 
perplexing him. A wall of demarcation from all good 
forturie seemed to be rising up round about him; and 
the catastrophe he so dreaded—a contest between himself 
and Rupert Trevlyn for the legal possession of the 
Hold—appeared to be drawing within the range of pro« 
bability. In the gloomy prospect before him, only one 
loophole of escape presented itself to his imagination— 
the death of Rupert. 

But you must not think worse of Mr. Chattaway than 
he deserves. He did not deliberately contemplate any 
such calamity; he did not set himself to hope for it. 
The imagination is rebelliously evil, often uncontrollable 
by will; and the thought rose up unbidden and un- 
wished for, Mr. Chattaway could not help it; he could 
not at first drive it away again ; the somewhat dangerous 
argument, “ Were Rupert dead I should be safe, and it is 
the only means by which I can feel assured of safety,’ 
did linger with him longer than was expedient: but he 
never for one moment contemplated the contingency as 
an event likely to take place; miost certainly it never 
occurred to him that he could be an accessory to it, 
Though,as we have discovered, not a good man, especially 
in the way of temper and of covetousness, Mr. Chattaway 
would have started with horror from himself had he 
supposed he could ever be so bad as that. 

He rode swiftly along in the charming autumn 
morning, urging his horse to a fierce gallop. Was his 
haste merely caused by his anxiety to be at Blackstone, 
or that he would escape from his own thoughts? He 
rede direct to the coal mine, to the mouth of the pit, 
‘Two or three men, looking like blackamoors, were about 
there. 

“Why are you not down at work?” angrily de- 
manded Mr. Chattaway, “What do you do, idling 
here ? ” 

They had been waiting for Pennet, the men replied. 
But word had just been brought that Pennet was not 
coming. 

“ Where is he?” asked Mr. Ohattaway, “ Skulking 
again ? ” 

“T dunna think he be skulking, sir,” was the reply of 
one, “He be bad abed.” 








An angry frown darkened Mr. Chattaway’s counte. 
nance, Truth to say, this man, Pennet, though a valu. 
able workman from his great strength, his perseverance 
when he was in the pit, did occasionally absent himself 
from it, to the wrath of his overseers; and Mr. Chatta. 
way knew that the words “bad abed” might be only a 
cover for taking a holiday in the drinking shop. 

“Tl soon see that,” he cried. “Bring that horse 
back. If Pennet is skulking, Ill discharge him this 
very day.” 

He had despatched his horse round to the stable bya 
man, but he now got on him again, and was riding away, 
after ordering the men down to their work, when he 
stopped to ask a question respecting one of his over. 
seers, 

Ts Bean down the shaft?” 

No; the men thought not. They believed he was 
round at the office, 

Mr. Chattaway turned his horse’s head towards the 
office, and galloped off, reining in at its door. Theclérk 
Ford and Rupert Treviyn both came out. 

“Oh, so you have got here!” ungraciously grunted 
Mr. Chattaway at Rupert, “I want Bean.” 

“ Bean’s in the pit, sir,” replied Ford. 

* The men told me he was not in the pit,” returned 
Mr. Chattaway. “ They said he was here.” 

«Then they knew nothing about it,’ observed Ford. 
* Bean has been down in the pit all the morning.” 

Mr. Chattaway turned to Rupert. “You go down 
the shaft, and tell Bean to come up. I want him.” 

He rode away as he spoke, and Rupert departed for 
the pit. The man, Pennet, lived ina hovel, one of many, 
about a mile and a half distant, Obattaway, between 
haste and temper, was in a heat when he got there. A 
masculine-looking woman with tangled hair came out to 
salute him. 

“Where's Pennet ?” 

“ He’s right bad, master.” 

Mr. Chattaway’s lip curled. “ Bad from drink ?” 

“No,” replied the woman, defiantly ; for the owner of 
the mine was held in no favour, and this woman, at 
least, was of too recklessly independent a nature to con- 
ceal her sentiments when provoked. “ Bad from rheu- 
matiz.” 

He got off his horse, rudely pushed her aside, and 
penetrated in-doors. Pennet was dressed, but was lying 
on a wooden settle, as the benches were called in that 
district. 

“I be too bad for the pit to-day, sir; I be, indeed. 
This rheumatiz have been a-flying about me for weeks; 
and now it’s a-settled in my loins, and I can’t stir ’em.” 

“ Let’s see you walk,” responded Mr, Chattaway. 

Pennet got off the bench, it séemed with difficulty, 
and walked across the brick floor slowly, his arms 
behind him. 

“T thought so,” said Mr. Chattaway. “I knew you 
were skulking. You are as well able to walk as I am. 
Be off to the pit.” 

The man lifted his face. “If you was in the pain I 
be, master, you wouldn’t say so. I mote drag myself 
down to ’im, but I couldn’t work.” 

“ We will see that,” said Mr. Chattaway, in his deter- 
mined manner, “You'll work to-day, my man, of 
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youll never work again for me: so you may take 
your choice.” 

There was a pause. Pennet looked irresolute, the 
woman bitter. Perhaps what these people hated most 
of all in Chattaway was his personal interference—his 
petty tyranny. What he was doing nowthe looking 
up the hands~was the work of an overseer; not of the 
owner. 

“Come,” he authoritatively repeated. “I shall see 
you start before me. We are too busy for half of you 
to be basking in idleness. Are you going, Pennet? | 
You work to-day, or you leave the pit, just which you | 
please.” 

The man glanced at his children—a ragged little 
group, cowering in silence in # corner, awed by the 
presence of the master; took his cap without a word, 
and limped slowly away, though apparently scarcely 
able to drag one foot before the other. 

“Where be your bowels?” cried the woman in her 
audacity, placing herself before Mr. Chattaway. 

“TI know where my whip will be if you don’t get out 
of my way and change your tone,” was his answer. 
“What do you mean, woman, by speaking so to 
me ? » ‘ 

“Them as have got no compassion for their men, but 
treads °em down like so many beasts o’ burden, may 
come, perhaps, to be treaded down themselves, and then 
they'll remember,” was the woman’s retort, as she with- 
drew out of Mr, Chattaway’s vicinity, 

He made no answer, save that he lifted his whip 
significantly. As he rode off, he saw Pennet pursuing 
his way to the mine by the nearest path—a narrow path 
inaccessible to horses; When he was parallel with the 
man, he lifted his whip as significantly at him as he had 
done at the wife, and then urged his horse to a gallop. 
It was a busy day with them, both in the office and the 
mine; and Chattaway, taking as you perceive a some« 
what practical part in his affairs, had wished to be 
present some two hours before. Consequently, these 
delays had not improved his temper. 

About mid-way between where the Pennets lived and 
the mine, were the decaying walls of what had once 
been a shed. Part of the wall was still standing, about 
breast high. It lay right in Mr. Chattaway’s way~that 
is, in his straight, direct way: one single minute given 
to turning either to the right or the left, and he would 
have avoided it. But he saw no reason for avoiding it: 
he had leaped it often: it was not likely that he would 
in his hurry turn from it now. 

He urged his horse to it, and the animal was in the 
very act of taking the leap, when there interposed a 
sudden obstacle. A beggar man, who had been quietly 
ensconced on the other side, basking in the sun and 
eating his dinner+some crusts from a wallet—heard 
the movement, and not wishing to be run over or leaped 
upon, started up to fly out of danger. The movement, 
so close and sudden, startled the horse, causing him to 
strike the wall instead of clearing it: he fell, and his 
master with him. 

The horse was not hurt, and soon found his legs. If 
the animal had misbehaved himself a few days pre- 
viously, under the hands of Mr. Cris, he appeared deter- 
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and silent, turning his head to Mr, Chattaway, as if 
waiting for him to get up. 

Which that gentleman strove to do, But he found 
he could not. Something was the matter with one of 
his ankles, and he was in a towering passion. The 
offending beggar. scuttered off, frightened at his un- 
bounded rage, his threats of vengeance, 

The intemperate words of passion did him no good; 
you may be very sure of that; they never do anybody 
good. For more than an hour Mr, Chattaway lay 
there, his horse patiently standing by him, and nobody 
coming to his aid. It would have seemed to him that 
he lay three times that period of time, but that he had 
his watch and could consult it as often as he pleased. 
It was an unfrequented by-road, leading to nowhere in 
particular, except to the hovels; and Mr, Chattaway had 
therefore full benefit of the solitude. 

The first person to come up was no other than Mrs. 
Pennet; Mogg Pennet, as she was familiarly called. 
Her tall, gaunt form came striding along, and her large 
eyes grew larger as she saw who was lying there. 

“Ah, master! what’s y your turn a’ready! Have 
you been there ever sin’? Can’t you get up on end?” 

* Get assistance,” he cried, inacurt tone of authority. 
“ Mount my horse sideways, and you'll go the quicker.” 

“Na, na; I mount na horse. The brute might be 
a-flinging me, as it seems he ha’ flinged you. Women 
and horses be best apart. Shall I help you up?” 

His ill «conditioned, haughty spirit would have 
prompted him to say “No;” bis helplessness and im- 
patience obliged him to say “Yes.” The powerful woman 
took him by the shoulders and raised him: so far, good. 
But his ankle gave him intense pain; was, in short, 
nearly useless; and a cry escaped him. In his agony, he 
flung her with his elbow rudely from him. “Go and 
get assistance, woman.” 

“Be that’n the thanks I get? Ah! it be coming 
home to ye, be it! Ye sent my man off to work in 
pain; he couldn’t hardly crawl, he couldn’t: how d’ye 
like pain yerself? If yer leg’s broke, squire, ye’ll ha’ 
time to lie and think on’t.” 

She strode on, Mr. Chattaway sending an ugly word 
after her, and soon came in view of the mine—which 
appeared to be in an unusual bustle. A crowd was 
collected round the mouth of the pit, and people were 
running to it from all quarters. Loud talking, gestieu- 
lating, confusion prevailed: what could be the cause ? 

“ Happen they be looking for him as is lying yonder ! ” 
quoth she, But scarcely were the words out of her 
mouth when a group of women came in sight, frantically 
running, frantically throwing their arms aloft, filling 
the air with their cries and lamentations. Her coarse 
face grew white and her heart turned sick as the fatal 
truth burst upon her conviction—there had been an 
accident in the mine! 


OHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHO WAS DOWN THE sHarFT ? 
Ir was only too true, Whether from fire-damp; 
whether from the rushing in of water; whether from 
any other cause of accident to which coal pits are liable, 
was as yet scarcely known: nothing was certain save 
the terrible calamity itself. Of the men who had gone 
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down the mine that morning, some were dead, others | should be at the scene ; no one of any particular autho. 
dying. Mogg Pennet echoed the shrieks of the women | rity was there to give orders; and the inevitable confu- 
as she flew forward and pushed herself a way through | sion naturally attendant on such a calamity was thereby 
the crowd collected round the mouth of the pit. The much increased, Ford the clerk sped after Mr, Lloyd, 
same confusion prevailed there that prevails in similar and one or two stragglers followed him; but the rest 








scenes of distress and disaster elsewhere. 

“And Mr. Chattaway himself was down the shaft, | 
you say? He went down this morning? My friends, 
it is altogether an awful calamity.” 


| him, and was holding on by the wall. 
| into a storm of explanation and grumbling, especially at 


were chained to the more exciting scene of the disaster, 
Mr. Chattaway had raised himself when they reached 
He broke out 


The woman pushed in further yet and confronted Ford, and asked why he could not have found him out 
the speaker, her white face, its lips drawn back with sooner. As if Ford could divine what had befallen him! 
mental angui-h, nearly touching his. Ile was the Mr. Lloyd stooped down and touched the ankle, which 
minister of a dissenting chapel near, a Mr. Lloyd, and was swollen a good deal. It was sprained, Chattaway 
was well known to the miners, some of whom went said; but he thought he could manage to get on his 
regularly to hear him preach. horse with their assistance. He abused the beggar un- 

“No, sir; Chattaway was na down the shaft; he is, mercifully, which perhaps was only natural, and 
na one of the dead, more luck to him,” she atid, her expressed his intention of calling a meeting of his 
words brought out jerkingly, her bosom heaving, her | brother magistrates, that measures might be taken torid 
emotion altogether so great as to draw all eyes upon | the county of tramps and razor-g-inders; and he finished 
her, and cause a temporary lull in the commotion | up in the heat of argument. by calling the accident 





around. “Chattaway have this morning made me a; 
widda and my young childerngfatherless. My man was | 
stiff with rheumatiz, he was—no more fit to go to work 
nor I be to go down that shaft and carry up myself his 
poor murdered body. I knowed his errand as soon as | 
I heered his horse’s feet. He made him get off the 
settle, and he druv him out to work as he’d drive a dog; | 
and when I told him of his hardness, he lifted up his | 
whip again me. Yes! Pennet’s down with the rest of 
’em; sent by him: and I be a lone widda.” 

“Her says right,” interposed a voice, breaking the 
“It wasn’t the 


pause which the words had caused. 
master as went down the shaft; it were young Rupert 
Trevlyn.” 

“Rupert Trevlyn!” uttered the minister in a startled 


tone. “I hope he is not down,” 

“ Yes, he’s down, sir.” 

“ But where can Mr. Chattaway be ? ” exclaimed Ford 
the clerk, who, made one of the throng. “Do you know, 
Mogg Pennet ?” 

“He’s where the ill-luck have overtook him for his 
cruelty to us,” answered Mogg Pennet, flinging back | 
her hair from her face of sorrow. “I telled him the ill | 
he forced on others might, happen, come home to hin— 
that he might soon be lying in his pain, for aught he 
knew. And he went right off to the ill then and there 
—and he’s a lying in it.” 

The sympathies of the hearers were certainly not 
given to Mr. Chattaway: he was no favourite with his 
poor dependents at Blackstone, any more than he was 
with his neighbours around the Hold: but the woman’s 
words were strange, and they pressed for an explana- | 
tion. 

“ He be lying under the wall o’ the old ruin,” was her 
reply. “I come upon him there, and I guess his brave 
horse had flung him. When I’d ha lifted him, he cried 
out with pain—as my poor man was a-crying in the 
night with his back—and I saw him lay hisself down 
again after I'd left him. And Chattaway he swore at 
me for my help—and you can go to him and be swored 
at too! Happen his leg be broke.” 

The minister turned away to seck Mr. Chattaway. 





Unless completely disabled, it was necessary that he 


' which had befallen him a wretched misfortune. 

“ Hush !” quietly interrupted Mr. Lloyd, “TI should 
call it a blessing.” 

Chattaway stared at him, and deemed that he was 
carrying religion rather far. As he looked, it struck 
him that both of his rescuers wore a very sad expression 
of countenance; Ford in particular was excessively chap- 
fallen. A sarcastic smile crossed his face, 

“A blessing! to have my ankle sprained, and to 
waste my morning in this fashion? ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Lloyd! You gentlemen who have nothing better to do 
with your time than to preach it away, may think little 
of such an interruption, but to men of business it is not 
agreeable. <A blessing! ” 

“Yes, I believe it to have come to you as such—sent 
direct from God. Were you not going into the pit this 
morning ?” 

“Yes, I was,” impatiently answered Mr, Chattaway. 
“T should be there now, but for this—blessing! I wish 
you’d not-——” 

“Just so,” interrupted Mr. Lloyd, calmly. “ And 
this fall has no doubt saved your life. There has been 
an accident.in the pit, and the poor fellows who went 
down a few hours ago, full of health - life, are about 
to be carried up dead.” 

The words brought Mr. Chatiamay to his senses. 
* An accident!” he repeated. “What accident ?—of 
what nature ?” he added, turning hastily to Ford. 

“Fire-damp, I believe, sir.” 

“Who was down ?” was the next eager question. 

The usual men, sir. And—and— Mr. Rupert 
Trevlyn.” 

Chattaway with some difficulty suppressed a scream. 
Idea after idea crowded upon his brain, one chasing 
another. Foremost amongst them rose distinctly the 
one thought of the morning from which he had striven 
to escape and could not: “ Nothing can bring me secu- 
rity save the death of Rupert.” Had the thought, the 
half-encouraged wish, brought on the realisation ? 

“Rupert Trevlyn down the shaft!” he gasped, the 
moisture breaking out from every pore of his face. “I 
know he went down; I sent him; but—but—did he 
not come up again ?” 
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“No,” gloomily replied Ford, who really liked Rupert ; 
“he is down now, There’s no hope that he'll come up 
alive.” 

Whether in his mind’s commotion he did not feel the 
ailments of body, or that his ankle, from the rest it had 
had, was really less painful than at first, Mr. Chattaway 


action. The crowd had increased; people were coming 
up from far and near. Some medical men had arrived, 
ready to give their services in case any sufferers were 
brought up alive. One of them examined Mr. Chatta- 
way’s ankle and bound it up; the hurt, he said, was but 
a temporary one. 

He, the owner of that pit, issued his orders in a con- 
cise, sharp tone, and the bodies began to be brought to 
the surface, One of the first that appeared was that of 
the unfortunate man, Bean, to whom he had sent the 
message by Rupert. Chattaway looked on, half dazed. 
Would Rupert’s be the next ? He could not realise the 
fact that he from whom he had dreaded he knew not 
what, should soon be laid down at his feet, cold and life- 
less, Was he glad or sorry? Did the grief for Rupert 
predominate ?—and, that there should be some sort of 
grief for him who had grown up in his house was only 
natural, even from Chattaway. Or did the intense 
relief to his fears that the death must bring, overpower 
warmer feelings? Perhaps Mr. Chattaway could not 
yet tell. 

They were coming up pretty quickly now, and were 
lid on the ground beside him, to be recognised by the 
unhappy and wailing relatives, The men to whom 
Chattaway had spoken that morning were amongst 
them: he had ordered them down as he rode off, and 
one and all had obeyed the mandate. Did he regret 
their grievous fate ? did he compassionate the weeping 
wives and children? In a degree, perhaps, yes; but 
not as most men would have done. 

A tall form interposed between his view and the 
mouth of the pit—that of Mogg Pennet. She had 
been watching for a body which had not yet been 
raised. Suddenly she turned to Mr. Chattaway, 

“You have killed him, master; you have made my 
childern orphans. But for your coming on in your 
hardness to drive him out when he warn’t fit to go, we 
should ha’ had somebody still to work for us. Happen 
you may have heered of a curse? I'd like to give ye 
one now.” 

“Somebody take this woman away,” cried Mr. Chat- 
taway. “She'll be better at home.” 


plaints be heered, lest folk might say they be just. 
Send her home to her fatherless childern, and send her 
dead man after her to lie among ’em till his coffin’s 
made. Happen, when you come to your death, Mr. 


comfort you !” 
She stopped. Another ill-fated man was being drawn 


together, her face white and haggard in its intensity, 
The burden came to the light, and was laid near the rest ; 


Another woman darted forward: she knew it too well; 
and she clasped her hands round it, and sobbed and cried 





contrived to get pretty comfortably to the scene of | 


“Ay, take her away,” retorted Mogg ; “ don’t let her | 


Chattaway, you'll have us all afore your mind, to, 





up, and she turned to wait for it, her hands clenched | 


but it was not the one for which she was waiting. | 


in agony. Mogg Pennet turned resolutely to the mouth 
of the pit again, watching still. 

“Be they all dead? How many was down ?” 

The voice, putting the question, came from behind 
Mogg Pennet, and she screamed out and started 
round. There stood her husband. How had he escaped 
from the pit ? 

“T haven’t been a-nigh to it,” he answered. “I 
couldn’t get down to the pit, try as [ would, without a 
rest, and I halted in at Green’s. Who’s dead among 
*em, and who’s alive ? ” 

“God be thanked!” exclaimed Mogg Pennet, catch- 
ing up her breath with a sob. 

“You should thank him always,” interposed Mr. 
Lloyd, who stood near. “All that he does is well: 
when will you learn to know that? And yet not many 
minutes ago, I heard from your lips a wicked word—the 
expression of an awful thought—one that must grieve 
the Most High. Have you nothing to say by way of 
reparation ?”” 

The woman stood an instant battling with the spirit 
of resentment ever rankling in her heart against her 
husband’s hard master, and which the events of the 
morning had increased to bitterness. But she did feel 
that a great mark of merey had been vouchsafed her 
and she turned to Mr. Chattaway. 

“T asks your pardon, sir, for my words just now; 
and I’m sorry I said some of ’em. But I was half 
crazed, ye see, with the sorrow.” 

Mr. Chattaway paid no attention whatever to the 
apology. Tis eyes, his thoughts were strained upon the 
mouth of that yawning pit, and what it might be 
yielding up. As body after body was brought to the 
surface—seven of them had come up now—he cast his 
anxious eyes upon it, expecting to recognise the fair 
face, the silken hair of Rupert Trevlyn. Expecting 
and yet dreading—don’t think him worse than he was; 
with the frightened, half-shrinking dread ordinarily ex- 
perienced by women, or by men of nervous and timid 
temperament. So entirely did this suspense absorb him 
as to leave him nearly oblivious to the painful features 
of the scene around, the continuous wail of woe, the 
bursts of lamentation. 

Happening for a minute to turn his eyes from the 
pit, he saw in the distance the approach of a pony 
carriage, which looked uncommonly like that of Miss 
Diana Trevlyn. Instinct, more than sight, told him that 
the two figures seated in it were his wife and Miss 
Diana, although as yet he could not see whether they 
were women or men. It was slowly winding down a 
distant hill, and would have to ascend another and come 
along the flat ere it could be with them. He beckoned 
his clerk Ford to him in a sort of panic. 

“Run, Ford! Make all speed. I think I see Miss 
Trevlyn’s pony carriage yonder with the ladies in it. 
Don’t let them approach. Tell them to turn aside; to 
the office, and I'll come to them; anywhere. Any- 
where but here,” 

Did he wish to spare them the ghastly portion of that 
scene ? did he fear that its distress altogether would be 
too much for them? No; to that he never cast a 
thought. Mr. Chattaway was not of a nature so much 
as to think of sparing the feelings of another, even 
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though that other were his wife. It was not that, 
There might be unseemly grief (as he used the word 
unseemly) on his wife’s part at the fate of Rupert 
Trevlyn, and some subtle working of his inner heart 
told him that it might be as well to guard that sight 
from the crowd, 

Ford ran with all his might. He met the carriage 
just at the top of the nearest hill, and unceremoniously 
laid his hand upon the pony, giving Mr. Chattaway’s 
message as well as his lost breath would allow him— 
that they would turn aside; that they would not 
approach the pit, 

It was evident that they were strangers as yet to the 
news, but the crowd and excitement round the pit had 
been causing them apprehension and a foreshadowing of 
the truth. Miss Diana, paying, as it appeared, little 
heed to the message, extended her whip in the direction 
of the scene. 

“T see what it is, Ford. Don’t beat about the bush, 
How many were down the shaft ?” 

“A great many, ma’am,” was Ford’s reply, “The 
pit was in full work to-day.” 

“ Was it fire-damp ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Mr, Chattaway’s safe, you say? He was not down ? 
I suppose he was not likely to be ?” 

“No,” answered Ford, But what with the thought 
of Mr, Chattaway’s accident from another source, 
which he did not know whether to tell of or not, and 
what with the consciousness of a worse calamity, he 
spoke the word in a very hesitating manner, Miss 
Diana was quick of apprehension, and it awoke it, 

“ Was any one down the shaft besides the men? Was 
——where’s Rupert Trevlyn ? ” 

Ford looked as if he dared not answer. 

Mrs. Chattaway caught the alarm, She half rose in 
the low carriage, and stretched out her hands in a plead- 
ing attitude; as though Ford held the issues of life and 
death. 

“Oh, speak, speak! He was nob down the shaft! 
Surely Rupert was not down the shaft!” 

* He had gone down but a short timo before,” said 
the young man in a whisper—for where was the use to 
deny the fact, now that they had guessed it? ‘“ Weshall 
all mourn him, ma’am: I had almost as soon it had 
been me,” 

“Gone down the shaft but a short time before!” 
mechanivally repeated Miss Diana in her startled shock, 
But she was interrupted by a cry from Ford, Mrs, 
Chattaway had fallen back on her seat in a fainting fit, 

(Zo be continued, ) 








Che Religions Worl, 


ENGLAND, 
Tur IncorPporaTED CuurcH Buitpine Society have 


held their annual meeting. We regret to find that the 
report does not indicate a flourishing state of affairs. 
That an incorporated society, standing so high in in- 
fluence as to be able to secure at the anniversary meet- 
ing the attendance of the two primates of England, six 
of the bishops, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 





a highly-esteemed Bank director, besides a body of most 
respectable and influential men—a society, moreover, 
which has been forty-five years established for the pro. 
motion of an object of high import—and yet, with all 
these unsurpassed advantages, is able only to announce 
an income of £9,486 3s. 2d. for the past year, is cer. 
tainly remarkable, and should arouse all its well. 
wishers to inquiry and exertion. It is not for us 
to point out the remedy for the small income of the 
Incorporated Church Building Society in its forty. 
fifth year of existence, with the patronage of the great 
and good men whose names are found among the 
supporters of this society—with the great object they 
have in view, and the yearly increase of the population, 
making the object daily more imperative ; but, taking 
into consideration the large amounts raised by other 
societies, we cannot arrive at any other conviction than 
that the friends of the Church might at this period of 
the society’s history reasonably expect an income ten 
times greater than that recently announced at Willis’s 
Rooms, when His Grace of Canterbury took the chair, 
and they might expect to hear of a larger amount than 
£15,761 as the aggregate of the sums contributed to the 
church building necessities of 127 parishes, 

An assembly of about 850 Congregational ministers 
and delegates from various parts of the kingdom, re- 
cently took place at the Weigh House Chapel, The 
annual address was received with enthusiasm, A paper 
on the Bicentenary Fund was read, and it appears that 
the contributions amount to the enormous sum of 
£216,937 2s, 4d,, and it is expected that sufficient 
will be added to raise the collections to the fourth ofa 
million, 

About 300 of the working classes recently assembled 
at Willis’s Rooms for the purpose of doing away with 
Sunday trading. In the course of the evening a letter 
was read from the president, 8. Gurney, Esq., in which 
the writer says—*I am going to Madrid as one of the 
deputation to the Queen of Spain, to present an address 
to her in behalf of the poor men now in prison for read- 
ing their Bibles.” The result of the mission is stated in 
another column. 

A large body of working men assembled also in Bays- 
water, to promote the Sunday closing of the public- 
houses. It is thought that 3,000 persons were collected 
together on this occasion; and although the discussion 
was both for and against “ the closing,” the meeting was 
conducted with great decorum, 

THe Cuurca Home Mission held its anniversary 
at St, James’s Hall, It appears that the Home Mission 
work has penetrated into thirty different counties, and 
1,800 sermons have been preached by the pious men 
who devote themselves to these gratuitous labours, 
£1,293 19s, 8d. were the receipts of the last year, and 
the disbursements amounted to upwards of £1,300, 
leaving a balance due to the treasurer. 

Tue Lorp’s Day Opsprvancer. Society gathered 
their supporters together at Exeter Hall, and were en- 
abled to give an encouraging account of their efforts. 
It is not possible that a body of men, working arduously 
and working judiciously, could carry on their efforts for 
the glory of God and the real welfare of their fellow- 
men without being able to report of valuable resulis, 
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Among other pleasing effects produced by the exertions 
of this society may be mentioned the increase of cabmen 
who only drive six days in the week. In the year 1854, 
out of 2,745 licences granted to cab-drivers, 570 of them 
took out what is termed a six-day ticket, thus reserving 
the Sabbath-day free from their ordinary labour. Pleas- 
ing as this was to the promoters of the right observance 
of the Sabbath, the good has largely increased, for we 
find from the official tables that out of 5,665 licences 
granted last year, no fewer than 1,865 of the cab-crivers 
took out a six-day ticket. Manchester and Salford are 
following this good example, The income of the past year 
was £1,555 18s. 6d., and the expenditure £842 11s. 3d, 
Bearing in view the high, the holy, and the benevolent 
objects the society is striving to accomplish, we hope 
that they may speedily find their success and their re- 
sources increased tenfold. 

If we are to decide by numbers, the Lonpon Mis- 
sIoNARY SocreTY was well supported at their annual 
meeting, as the immense hall was, we are told, densely 
crowded in every part. The report was deemed satis- 
factory, and well calculated to animate the supporters of 
the society to increased exertions. It spoke of operations 
in India, China, Australia, Madagascar, Polynesia, the 
West Indies, South Africa, and divers other places. The 
number of missionaries employed amount to 170, to 
which must be added the men who are about to proceed 
to their different spheres of missionary labour. The 
income of the past year was a little under £82,000; but 
this large sum, unhappily, is about £5,000 less than the 
sum collected in the year prior to the past year, so 
greatly has the London Missionary Society suffered by 
the distress in the North, and the efforts made to relieve 
the destitution that prevailed, 


MATAMORAS AND HIS COMPANIONS, 

Ovr readers are aware that these Spanish Protestants, 
after having been imprisoned for many months, were 
recently condemned to several years’ hard labour at the 
galleys—such being the punishment awarded by a 
modern European tribunal, under the influence of the 
Church of Rome, for the crime of reading the Word of 
God. 

But this sentence will not be carried into effect. The 
prayers offered on behalf of the persecuted servants of 
Christ have been answered, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment has commuted the sentence into the same number 
of years’ banishment, Should these men, of whom 
Spain is not worthy, seek an asylum in England, we 
trust they will receive such a welcome as may, in some 
degree, console them for their exile. 


MISSIONARY EXERTIONS IN POLYNESIA, 
An American missionary, in a letter from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, gives the following interesting de- 
scription of the result of his labours :—“ It is now over 
thirty years that I have been labouring among my 
people—then 6,000 or 7,000 in number, but now less 
than 4,000, I found them almost naked, but now they 
are clothed. Then they were ignorant, thoughtless, 
destitute of books, or ability to read them; now, they 
will compare favourably with the common classes in 
most countries of Europe. Then they were idle and 








inefficient, but now comparatively industrious. Then 
many dug up their grounds with a stick, and he was a 
favoured man who could get a whaler’s spade with 
which to cultivate his patch of land; but now the spade, 
the plough, the harrow, and the oxen and carts have 
taken the place of slower processes. At that time the 
people were beginning to say, ‘There is but one God, 
and Jesus Christ his Son ;’ since then thousands in my 
little field have told me that Jehovah is their God, and 
Jesus Christ is their only hope and their trust. It has 
been with no common joy that I have repeatedly stood 
by the dying Hawaiian, on his bed of mats, and heard 
him say, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ The mis- 
sion of the London Society at Rarotonga, the chief of 
the Hervey group, continues to flourish. All the people of 
the island are avowedly Christians, and the five churches 
include in their fellowship at least one-third of the adult 
population. The new code of laws for the island has at 
length, after many years’ deliberation, been completed, 
and submitted by the chiefs to the missionary for re- 
vision, It is now printed and in circulation among the 
people. The Rev. Henry Gee, of Samoa, relates the 
marvellous preservation of four natives of Maniki, who, 
in company with five others, were driven out to sea 
when attempting to reach the neighbouring island of 
Lakaga. For eight weeks their boat was tossed upon 
the waves, and they had finished their last cocoa, and 
death appeared inevitable, when they sighted the island 
of Nukurairai, in Mitchell’s Group, fifteen or sixteen 
hundred miles from the place whence they had sailed. 
Their boat struck upon a rock, and three of their 
number were drowned; two died from the effects of 
hunger and exposure; but the remainder were hos- 
pitably treated by the natives. These shipwrecked 
Christians had the New Testament with them, and 
Eleteine, a deacon, was among them. They had been 
about two months in the island when, through the 
casual questioning of a boy, who saw one of them 
reading, a desire arose among the people to acquire this 
art. So intense was this desire, that Eleteine had to 
take his New Testament and divide it out to them leaf 
by leaf, giving one leaf to each person. He then formed 
four classes daily, in order that as many as possible 
might have the opportunity of learning to read, and 
even then the natives would scarcely allow him any 
rest, night or day, so that he could hardly find time to 
eat. Many of the natives soon learnt the alphabet, and 
some of them could read a little in the New Testament, 
Eleteine was then requested to become their teacher; 
but he said it was no use his staying with them without 
books, but he would go and try to obtain books, and 
then come back to live with them.” 


THE LATE SIR CULLING EARDLEY. 
Our reference to some of the important events con- 
nected with the religious societies and the public meet- 
ings that are held at this period of the year naturally 
leads us to speak of the demise of Sir Culling Eardley, 
who for many years has exercised a powerful influence 
in the religious world. The death of this good man 
took place at his seat, Bedwell Park, in the 58th year of 
his age. He was the son of Sir Culling Smith, and on 
his mother’s side grandson of the first Lord Eardley, 
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He was born in 1805, and in 1847 he assumed, by royal 
licence, the name of Eardley, in lieu of the family name, 
and was from that time known as Sir Culling Eardley 
Eardley. In 1831 he represented Pontefract. in Parlia- 
ment. Tle is succeeded by his son, Sir Hardley Gideon 
Culling Eardley. 

The deceased baronet may be said to have devoted his 
time, his energy, and his influence to the establishment 
of a friendly alliance of all Protestant sects, and also to 
resist the encroachments of the Church of Rome. About 
twenty years ago he succeeded in the formation of the 
association now well known as the Evangelical 
Alliance. Difficulties often arose at their meetings; and 
if Sir Culling could not always persuade those who 
attended the meetings to see as he saw, and think as he 
thought, he always succeeded in gaining their esteem 
by his courtesy, his tact, his patience, and good temper ; 
so that where men could not agree in opinion, still, 
through his Christian example, they learned “ to agree 
when differing.” With all his zeal for his own party, he 
was candid and generous to others ; and many who were 
never classed among his friends can bear witness to 
friendly deeds received at the hands of a benevolent 
Christian man, a courteous English gentleman, 








PURE LITERATURE SOCIETY, 
A meExtTiNG of this Society was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, on May 19th, 1863 ; 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. 

Mr. M'Grecor, Honorary Secretary, stated the 
constitution and objects of the Society, and, in the 
course of his statement, spoke as follows :—‘t Now, 
amongst the various publications, we might mention 
a great number that have largely increased in circu- 
lation ; but I do not want to dwell on them—rather 
to let you find out the merits for yourselves. ‘There 
is, however, one type of the others—one representa- 
tive—which is to be brought forward somewhat 
prominently to-night, and which has been mentioned 
upon the circular which called us together. It is, in 
one sense, a periodical ; and yet it is a thing which is 
not complete until it is finished : I refer to the ‘Illus- 
trated Bible’ published by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
who are well known as having published innume- 
rable—indeed, millions of publications. This Bible 
came out in penny numbers, beautifully illustrated, 
cn very excellent paper, with good type, and well 
assisted by notes. Here is one of these numbers 
coming out in a week; and for one penny you see 
what you get. This went on until, for 17s., the 
Bible was completed—a Bible which would be an 
ornament upon any family table, and which we 
intend, having purchased one for the purpose, to 
present, with all due respect, to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales. That Bible is at the 
end of the room, having been handsomely bound; 
and I am sure, amongst the many gifts, and eyen 
amongst the many Bibles which Her Royal High- 
ness will possess, there will be scarcely one that 





will be more interesting than a Bible which has been 
as popular as this has been—permeating into the 
homes of the far-off parts of England, and getting 
into every out-of-the-way place—a Bible which may 
be emphatically called ‘The People’s Illustrated 
Bible.’ To show you the success which has attended 
so excellent an effort to do good, I may mention 
that some of the earlier numbers of this Bible 
have attained a circulation of 300,000 copies ; and if 
all the sheets, such as I now hold in my hand, were 
put together, you might lay them down before you 
and walk upon them round the world. This has not 
been a charitable undertaking—this has not been 
money thrown away ; this has been money well em- 
barked in a good cause—money which has been repaid 
to those who bought this Bible.” The Honorary 
Secretary then stated that a catalogue of the works 
circulated by the Society had been prepared from 
thirty or forty other catalogues, and it was now found 
that publishers were anxious to have their works 
included in the list. Through the kindness of a 
gentleman who paid a sum of money to the Society 


| yearly, they were enabled to make grants of books, at 


half price, for public lending libraries. The speaker 
concluded by exhibiting some of the cheaper works 
circulated by the Society. 

Mr. OLrpHant-FERGUSON gave an account of the 
operations of the Society during the past years of its 
existence, and read extracts from letters, showing 
the advantages which had resulted from the library 
grants. In detailing the agencies employed for the 
circulation of the works of the Society, he said: “I 
know that in some localities a very great deal has 
been done, in the way of promoting the circulation 
of periodicals, by city missionaries. One of them 
said that, in Bristol, for ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Bible,’ 
there were fourteen shoemakers subscribing to it at 
one time ; therefore we may infer that there were a 
great many subscribers to it of other trades and other 
professions. He also mentioned the case of a man 
who was a sceptic. He was induced to take in the 
copies; he completed the work; and he asked this 
man’s advice as to where he should get it bound. 
Another missionary also stated that a very great 
number of these periodicals had been sold among the 
navyies, who seemed to take a great deal of interest 
in reading them; and also the ‘ British Workman,’ 
and other books with good stories—not too long—and 
good pictures.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Oliphant-Ferguson’s re- 
marks an interval of half ap hour took place. 

On business being resumed, 

The Cuainmay apologised for the absence of His 
Grace the Archbishop of York. 

The Bishop of Mauritius, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Lord Charles Russell, and the Chairman then ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and the meeting separated, 
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WHAT IS INSPIRATION ? very great.” No one* human being could have 
PAR? UL removed it, Jesus, in. his simple Aumanity, 


Ir was remarked, in a former article, that God could not have availed for the purpose, and 
does not interfere needlessly with the agencies | his divinity did not think fit to interpose. 
he chooses to employ; that he controls or | A miraculous attestation of this kind, and in 
actuates them only so far-as his purpose is sub-| this case, was not needed; and the resurrec- 
served, and that he is not wont to act directly | tion was to be otherwise vindicated and dis- 
where an instrument will suffice. played. An agency, consequently, superhuman, 
We may notice in Scripture many examples | but not Divine, was employed, and “the angel 
of this Divine administration, under circum-| 0f the Lord descended from heaven, and came 
stances at once striking and instructive. Herein | and rolled back the stone from the door.” 
the power of the Godhead was put forth only When Peter was in prison, guarded by “four 
where creature effort would have failed ; and | quaternions of soldiers,” and amply secured by 
yet the former was supplemented by the latter | chains and thick walls, the same instrumentality 
in whatever it was competent to effect, It is| Wrought him succour and deliverance ; but only 
true, indeed, that in some cases, as in that of | up to the point which was absolutely required. 
the blind man whose eyes were covered with | An angel smote him on the side, and “ his chains 
moistened clay, an element was introduced of| fell off from his hands ;” but he was constrained 
seeming superfluity—an element that could give | to put forth his personal exertions—to “rise up 
no furtherance whatever, and that, strictly | quickly,” to “gird himself,’ to “bind on his 
speaking, was no agent at all. But, in such sandals,” and to “ cast his garment about him ;” 
instances, the result aimed at was a moral one, | 2nd when the heavenly visitant had passed him 
and affected not the principle for which we through “the first and second ward,” and 
venture to contend. ‘The apparently needless | secured for him a passage through “the iron 
ingredient in the miraculous operation was sym- | gate that led into the city,” and escorted him 
bolical ; it served, moreover, as a test of obedi-| “through one street,” the mighty deliverer 
ence and faith, and connected the miracle with | withdrew—“ forthwith the angel departed from 
its end. On all other occasions we may notice | him”—and left him to make good his escape. 
the operation of that law, of that economy of | We might multiply such instances, and all would 
power, to which we have referred. but endorse the statement that God does nothing 
For example :—In the “desert place,” where needlessly, and develops no more power than is 
hungry multitudes were so wonderfully and essential to an end. 
unexpectedly provided, the loaves and the fishes In applying this characteristic to Scripture, 
were miraculously multiplied, but the disciples} we find enough to invest it with perfect and 
were made use of in the distribution ; and the plenary authority, whilst we escape all the 
multiplication itself was of substances offered | difficulties of verbal inspiration. The question 
on the spot. At the grave of Bethany, the | is not what God might have spoken had he 
Divine command was heard, “ Lazarus, come | spoken to us direct, but what he instructed 
forth,” and it was at once obeyed. “He that| “holy men of old” to say, “who spake,” not as 
was dead came forth;” but the stone at his; they were minutely prompted, but as they were 
sepulchre was removed by the bystanders ; and | adequately and overrulingly “moved by the Holy 
when he tliat had been dead was restored to, Ghost.” On ¢his has God set his stamp and 
life, the miracle left him encumbered by the seal, and we need no more. He instructed his 
vestments of the tomb; he moved with diffi- | servants in certain truths, and he recalled to 
culty, “being bound, hand and foot, with grave- them certain facts, which he willed to be re- 
clothes,” and “his face was hound about with a corded, and he divinely superintended the 
And what then? “Jesus saith unto record. He allowed them to fill it up with their 
them, Loose him, and let him go.” At the, own words, and with the specialities of their 
Saviour’s own resurrection, the stone at his, individual style, interfering only where it was 


sepulchre was very weighty, so much 50, that | 








napkin.” 


1 aad * Joseph of Arimathea is said to have “rolled a 
three persons had to “say among themselves, | great stone to the door of the sepulchre;”” but it is 
Who shall roll ws away the stone from the} eyident (John xix. 39, 40, 42) that he was assisted in 


sepulchre? for,” adds the Fivangelist, “it was the operation. 
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absolutely necessary, and with secret and im- 
perceptible influence—never overwhelming the 
human instrumentality—restraining what would 
have been erroneous, suggesting what would 
have been deficient, controlling what would have 
been erratic, and clearing what would have been 
involved ; in doctrine, narrative, and enforce- 
ment, preserving substantial identity amid cir- 
cumstantial variety, and combining all together 
in one drift of testimony, and one bond of 
truth ; in prediction, circumscribing the human 
element, and in proportion that there was less 
knowledge, supplying more expression, thus 
rendering fulness of testimony independent of 
inadequacy of perception, and farnishing the pro- 
phetic utterance with more divinely-prompted 
words,” and yet setting his seal upon the entire 
witness, and giving equal confirmation to every 
part and deliverance of that God-attested Book, 
which “is able to make us wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

This is inspiration—inspiration as it applies 
to the Bible; and it virtually renders that 
blessed volume not the word of man, nor yet 
the word of God and man, but the “ Word of 
God” alone, confirmed by his unfaltering 
sanction, and giving no more weight to the sub- 
limities of Isaiah than to the songs of David, to 
the learning of Paul than to the homeliness of 
Peter, to the recorded sayings of Him who 
spake “as man never yet spake” than to the 
simple enforcements of the “disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” ‘What is it to us that herein the 
human mind has been allowed more or less 
scope? What is it to us that some parts of the 
record were written by the very finger of God, 
whilst in others the entire language may have 
been exclusively of men? It is enough that the 
latter had the sanction of Heaven—it is enough 
that they passed under the eye of the Omnis- 
cient, and received his irrevocable seal—it is 
enough that he willed and adapted them, to 
render them as authoritative and important, as 
reliable and momentous, as though they were 
presented to us, like the tables of stone, glowing 
with the recent impress of an Almighty hand 
The Bible is divine, and yindicates its origin. 
It is perfect—perfect as to the end designed, 
and the means involved and overruled. God's 
hand is visible in it ; it authenticates itself ; and 
it was a great and capacious mind,” it was no 





* Sir William Jones, 





dwarfed nor stunted intellect, that thus empha- 
tically described it :—“The collection of tracts 
which we call, from their excellence, the Sorip. 
tures, contain, independent of a Divine origin, 
more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, 
purer morality, more important history, and 
finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected, within the same compass; 
from all other books that were ever composed, 
in any age or in any idiom,” This witness is 
true ; and we may rejoice as possessing, in this 
Book of books, truth without admixture of error, 
and salvation in all the power of truth. 

But it is objected by some that it does contain 
error, and that, in the Book of Ecclesiastes for 
example, sentiments are put forth that are sub- 
versive of righteousness. But these sentiments 
are not God's, nor are they recorded as God's; 
they are man’s, and instanced as man’s, to 
warn us, not to influence us—to reprove error, 
and not to overturn truth. Solomon gives 
truthful expression to a worldling’s experience 
and a worldling’s thoughts, and the example jis 
to work deterringly. “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,” and it is all “ profitable ;” 
but it is not all profitable in the same way. It 
is profitable “for reproof” and “correction,” as 
well as for “doctrine” and “instruction in 
righteousness ;” and when it is an inspired 
record of human infirmity and human sin, as it 
is in these instances, it is not the less “ profit- 
able” for caution and rebuke. 

A city missionary was once confronted by an 
infidel with this monstrous and most absurd 
proposition :—“Supposing the Bible to be true, 
admitting the orthodox conchision that it was 
‘written by inspiration of God,’ and not, in any 
one particular, to be questioned or gainsayed, 
then it follows, in logical consequence, that Jesus 
was a demoniae, for it is written, ‘He hath a 
devil.’” To this the reply is obvious, The 
Bible says nothing of the kind. It does not 
declare that Jesus had a devil ; it simply states 
what some vile blasphemers said of him. This 
is what inspiration has noted and branded ; and 
we must always distinguish between truth in 
narrative and truth in sentiment ; between what 
is stated as a fact and adduced as amoral ; what 
the Scriptures testi/y and what they teach. Thus 
great principles of action are established ; their 
application is available unto every-day life, and 
the man of God is made“ perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,” 
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“And why. should. unbelief tamper:.with. this 


| witness? Why should rationalistie ingenuity 
| tax itself to discover flaws in the integrity of 
| the Word? Because the carnal mind is im- 
| patient of the truth ; because it brooks not the 


| testimonies that disallow its pretensions, clash 


with its prejudices, and condemn its. ways, 
Scepticism is a cloak rather than a conclusion ; 
it is prompted by pretence rather than by 
principle. Its, power is in the settled spirit of 
interested doubé, rather than in the accumulated 
store of objections. The objections are made 
the pleas for the doubt, and the doubt becomes 
necessary as a refuge from conviction. It is not 
reason in this case that suggests difficulties, it is 
rebellion ; it is not proof that is lacking, it is 


| perception ; it is not inference that rules, it is 





inclination. Men affect to be wise because they 
are wilful ; they cavil because they are carnal ; 
and when, through the promptings of the flesh 
rather than the processes of the intellect, they 
labour to disallow Scripture, and thus to get rid 
of unwelcome liabilities, they are simply getting 
rid of the blessings of salvation. Facts cannot 
be changed as easily as opinions ; and sophistry 
can subtract nothing from the inflexibility of 
truth, 








DELAY. 
Suun delays, they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest foree ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee, 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labours come to nought. 





The Early Days of Good Men, 
——$—— 


No. V,—-CHESTER NEWELL RIGHTER, 


| Ty has been. well said, that a man’s life is nob to 
| be measured by the number of his years. There 
| are who die young in age, but old in attainments, 


in consideration, in usefulness. They have early 


| garnered their harvest: of first-fruits, and are ready 





for the call which summons them to. enter into the 
joy of their Lord. For them there is appointed no 
period of gradual decay, nor wearisome season of 
decadence and pain. Their ‘early days” kuow not 
shadow of approaching darkness; for while yet the 
bloom is on their cheek, and the sparkle in their eye, 
they pass into the region of endurmg youth and life, 
where it is for ever 
‘Sacred, high, eternal noon.” 


Of such a life we are about to speak in this chapter, 
which records in few and imperfect words the career 
of one, who, young and noble-hearted, devoted him- 
self to the joy of publishing in distant lands the glad 
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tidings of salvation, and who died suddenly while 
engaged in his labour of love. 

Chester Newell Righter was. born September 25th, 
1824, at Parsippany, in New Jersey. His parents 
occupied a very respectable position in society: his 
father possessed considerable property, and was largely 
engaged in business; his mother, an eminently pious 
woman, consecrated her children, with the tenderness 
of a mother’s love, and the confidence of a Christian’s 
faith, to the service of God. All the family—six in 
number—received a liberal education, and Chester 
showed when very young a great fondness for books. 
Apt to learn, and ambitious of excelling, he made 
rapid progress in his childish studies, and at the age 
of twelve was sent. from home to a classical school at 
Wantage, kept by his uncle, Mr. Stiles, under whose 
care he made satisfactory advances in knowledge, and 
was prepared for college. Even at that early age he 
showed some indications of the fearless energy and 
determined purpose which afterwards distinguished 
him, and fitted him for action in a wide and import- 
ant field of usefulness. When he was about fifteen 
years of age a series of religious meetings was held in 
the Clove Church, about a mile distant from the 
school. The pupils were allowed to attend the ser- 
vices, or to stay at home, as they preferred. Chester 
was one of the few who availed themselves from the 
very first of this permission ; before long others ac- 
companied them, aud the interest in the meetings 
increased. On the third week all the teachers and 
pupils attended; the church was crowded, and the 
audience was earnest and attentive. Many were 
powerfully impressed by the preaching of the Gospel, 
and brought to a sense of their state before God, 
Among them was young Righter, who at the close of 
the meeting went to his uncle, and, filled with deep 
compunction and distress, asked the all-important 
question, * What must I do to be saved?” ‘That 
night, on retiring to his room, he found his brother, 
who was an usher in the school, sitting at his table, 
busily engaged in writing. “Oh, brother!” ex- 
claimed the agonised youth, ‘‘ how can you sit still 
and write while I am perishing in my sins?” This 
solemn appeal was responded to immediately. His 
brother besought him to repent of his sins, and to 
seek forgiveness, yielding himself with his whole heart 
to the mercy of his Saviour. The two then knelt 
down together, and poured out their united supplica- 
tions to the throne of the heavenly merey. Long and 
fervently they wrestled for a blessing, nor did they 
seck in vain. The awakened, anxious, convicted 
sinner found acceptance where all who diligently seek 
it assuredly shall find. 

The next morning, when the household assembled 
for family worship, Chester’s countenance indicated a 
great change within, and in answer to the anxious 
inquiries of his brother and uncle, he replied, “I have 
found the Saviour, and have given myself away to be 
his for ever |” 

So great was the interest and excitement prevalent 
in the school on the subject of religion, that it was 
judged desirable to suspend the usual studies, and to 
hold a prayer-meeting during the forenoon. At that 
meeting young Chester took part in the service, and 
offered a prayer, which was listened to by his com- 
panions with deep emotion. His heart was full, and 
out of its abundance he poured forth a humble con- 
fession of sin, grateful acknowledgment on account of 
iniquity forgiven, and earnest supplications on behalf 
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of his schoolfellows, that they also might experience 
the same goodness as he had tasted. 

From this time there prevailed among the boys a 
growing spirit of earnestness and thoughtful feeling. 
Several of them united to organise a prayer-meeting, 
which was held daily, at noon, behind a hay-stack. 
This meeting the boys kept up with interest and per- 
severance, although it was the winter season ;- their 
young hearts glowed with a warmth of feeling which 
rendered them insensible to the weather, and prompted 
them to seek yet more earnestly the blessings of which 
they felt that they stood in need. 

This was the commencement of a good work, which 
was carried on by Divine grace in the heart of young 
Righter, and led to an entire self-consecration, and a 
life of Christian excellence. In the year 1841, with 
thirty of his companions, Righter made a public pro- 
fession of religion, and united himself with the church 
at Clove. It was the testimony of those who knew 
him at this period that from the time he became a 
Christian he was indeed a new creature. A great 
and decided change was apparent in his general con- 
duct and character. Naturally of a strong will, and 
very energetic, he had also an irritable temper, and 
was frequently overbearing and impatient ; he had 
been a leader in the sports of the school, and many 
had found him prone to insist much in carrying things 
with a high hand. But now everything was changed ; 
patient perseverance took the place of fitful haste, and 
decision in matters of conscience succeeded to a desire 
to have things his own way. Moral courage was soon 
shown in his unbending opposition to all that was 
wrong in the school, and his example was felt to be a 

werful aid in the discipline which was maintained. 
Tn fact, his influence, both in-doors and abroad, was 
felt by all around him. 

The secret of this great change, and of the rapid 
progress he made in religious feeling and principle, 
was his invariable habit of prayer. He led a life of 
communion with God, seeking daily grace and help 
as the necessities of each day required. It was this 
hidden source of strength which enabled him to resist 
all that was opposed to true godliness, to overcome 
indwelling sin, and to gain the victory over his early 
besetting temptations, and thus to become qualified 
for the service of the Saviour. ‘The early decision 
which Righter made to be faithful and uncompro- 
mising in the performance of Christian duty, and the 
habit thus formed, became in due time an abiding 
principle, which governed him at all times and under 
all circumstances. He was a youth of prayer, and he 
became a man of prayer, obtaining, in answer to his 
believing supplications, grace to help in every time of 
need. Great trials and many conflicts were before 
him, and had he not been ‘ strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might,” he could not have fulfilled 
his course as he did. 

The time had now arrived in his history when it 
became necessary to make choice of a profession or 
pursuit. His heart prompted him to look to the 
Christian ministry as offering the greatest prospect of 
usefulness. But there were family reasons which for 
a time rendered him undecided as to his duty. It 
was against the wish of his father that he should 
devote himself to the Church ; for he greatly desired 
that his son should enter into business with him, and 
thus become the companion and comfort of his latter 
years. Consequently it was not without a struggle 
that the resolve was finally adopted to renounce the 





prospect of worldly emolument. Greatly as he de. 
sired to please his father, he felt that an inward voice 
was calling him, and that he must yield obedience to 
the summons. There was “a necessity laid upon 
him,” and, in the strength of Divine help, he obeyed 
what he believed to be the will of God. 

His decision being once made, he went forward 
unhesitatingly to accomplish his object, and in the 
autumn of 1842 entered Yale College, and after 
completing his course of study and graduating with 
honours there, he studied theology at New Haven and 
Andover. As might have been anticipated, through. 
out his student career he manifested the same spirit of 
earnest diligence and exemplary self-culture; above 
all, his conduct and demeanour evinced that his soul 
was full of ardour and warm ambition to be a useful 
gervant of Christ. 

He was always ready (said one of his class-mates, after 
wards an intimate friend and companion in travel) to speak 
for his Divine Master, and earnestly engaged in winning 
souls for him. ‘This strong desire was shown in his whole 
conduct, and particularly in his efforts to establish and con- 
tinue a Bible-class connected with the Centre Church, 
New Haven. I well remember, too, the delight with which 
he entered upon our first preaching enterprise in the littis 
brick school-house at Hampden, five miles out of the city: 
there we held a religious service every Sunday evening in 
the winter’s cold, but we were warm, for our hearts burned 
within us while we talked together as we walked by the 
way. It was there, when for the first time speaking as an 
ambassador of Christ to his fellow-men, that his tongue 
was loosed, and his soul was seen reflected in his glowing, 
earnest face, while with tears he besought men to be 
reconciled to God. How often, in after times, when upon 
the vessel’s deck, and in strange lands. beyond the sea, as 
we have sung together the sweet songs of Zion, has he 
a of the meetings in the brick school-house as among 
the happiest memories of his student life. 


During the latter period of his stay at college, 
Righter was afflicted with weakness in his eyes, and 
the usual remedies having been tried without success, 
he was advised to spend a year or two in foreign 
travel, in the hope that entire cessation from study 
for such a length of time might prove a complete 
restorative. In compliance with this advice, he paid 
a visit, first to England, and afterwards to various 
parts of the Continent of Europe, observing with 
wonder, delight, and profit all that presented itself 
to his observation, and studying with keen interest 
the proceedings of Christian individuals and com- 
munities among whom he had opportunities of passing 
a short time. His journals during this tour were 
kept with great regularity, and we find in them . 
pleasing glimpses of his character and habits of 
thought. Throughout the whole there runs a vein of 
loving, Christian sympathy, which was called forth on 
every occasion of friendly intercourse with good men, 
and in almost all places he visited he discovered some 
loving Christian hearts with whom he interchanged 
expressions of union and cordial affection. It is very 
observable with what refreshment and delight he kept 
holy the Sabbath-day during all his wanderings, and 
some of his most happy entries refer to his emotions 
on these occasions. Jor example, when in the Valeof 
Martigny, he writes :— 

The morning breaks clear and balmy; it is the Sabbath, 
and our hearts, in unison with Nature around, join in praise 
to God for this sweet, secluded day of rest in a valley of 
Switzerland. ‘The whole scenery around seems in harmony 
with the day: the sky is more pure, and the clouds float 
more gently on the Sabbath, and I yead my Bible with 
more spirit. and unction than since I left the shores of 
America. Service is held in French, in the saloon of the 
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hotel. It is evangelical and devotional, and much we enjoy 
it. The singing is touching to the Christian heart. After 
service we sang several of our American hymns; after 
dinner I walk out.alone, and enioy the beauty of the scene, 
and hold communion with God. It is a most lovely 
Sabbath to me; the clouds, resting far down the mountain 
sides, and clinging round the summits, or floating high 
above all, are beautiful, indeed. Later in the afternoon I 
walk up toa little summer-house, and there hold fellowship 
with the Creator in his sublimest goings forth. Inthe even- 
ing we have a second service, and greatly enjoy these means 
of devotion and Christian communion. 

About a year was spent by the young traveller in 
completing this journey. ‘Towards its close he visited 
Greece, and then passed across the Archipelago and 
touched at ane and proceeded up the Hellespont 
into the Sea of Marmora, to the great capital of the 
East, Constantinople. One morning during his sta 
there, Righter and his companion, the Rev. G. Hill, 
were visiting the Bible house, where the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in fifteen or twenty different languages, were 
kept for sale. At the time they were in the depdt, 
two Armenians, native preachers, came in and made 
an earnest appeal to the two young strangers to remain 
in Constantinople, and devote themselves to the mis- 
sionary cause; or, if they could not now remain, 
they were implored to take the subject into serious 
consideration, and, if possible, to re-visit the East, and 
spend their lives in this work. They listened with 
much emotion to this plea ; it was an unexpected and 
extraordinary call, not easy to be at once responded 
to, but they thought of it long and earnestly, and 
often recurred to it as one of the most interesting 
eveuts of their sojourn in the East. The impression 
on the heart of Righter proved no transient feeling ; 
it was treasured up to be acted upon before long, and 
eventually led to his engagement in the work of dis- 
tributing the Scriptures among the Armenians and 
Moslems of the Levant. ‘The coincidence is striking 
that the call was first given to him in the Bible 
house, and in the specific work of Bible distribution 
he returned to Constantinople, and laid down his life 
in Asia Minor. 

On his return to his native land he proposed at 
first to seek a pastorate, and give himself entirely to 
ministerial work, but before he wassettled he received 
an application which he had been far from antici- 
pating. The American Bible Society were just ther 
seeking for a suitable man to succeed their former 
agent in the Levant. Righter and his friend having 
just come from the East, and become well acquainted 
with the field of labour there, were looked upon as 
suitable persons for the office, and application was 
accordingly made to them; Righter especially was 
urged to takethe work in hand, and at once to proceed 
to the Levant. He was strongly impressed with the 
conviction that his duty lay in the field of foreign 
operations ; his piety, energy, and perseverance, as 
well as his prudent and judicious feeling, were well 
known, and many of his friends were of opinion that 
he would do well to engage, at all events, for a few 
years in this labour of love. After much considera- 
tion and earnest prayer for Divine guidance and help, 
he accordingly accepted the appointment, and was 
ordained by the presbytery of Newark, New Jersey, to 
the work of the ministry. 

In the autumn of 1854 Righter set off on his mission, 
departing cheerfully, and in confident hope of greet- 
ing his friends after an absence of three years. 
Alas! before that time had elapsed he was in his grave 
in the burying-ground of the Syrian Christians of 








Diarbekir, far away from his beloved fatherland and 
from the friends of his youth. His voyage across the 
Atlantic was pleasant and prosperous, as we learn 
from a letter written to his mother, in which he 
sa _— 

Though far on the wide waters, I am not alone or lonely ; 
the same stars gleam nightly in the sky as at home—the 
same moon shines out to cheer us on our voyage—the same 
God, who upholds the pillars of the land, “doth likewise 
plant his footsteps in tho mighty deep, and place around 
and underneath us his everlasting arms. I enjoy much the 
purity and poetry of the sea; the ideas of grandeur and 
sublimity it inspires, constantly mirroring to us God, in his 
attributes of eternity and infinity, and lifting the soul 
away from earth to heaven. Whither shall we go from 
his presence? Whither shall we fly from his Spirit? If 
we ascend into heaven, He is there ; if we make our bed 
in hell, behold, He is there. If we take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall his hand lead us, and his right hand shall 
uphold us. Above, beneath, around, all speaks to us of 
him, the same ever-living, ever-acting, wonder-working 
God. The time fiits quickly by, day after day, yet, as the 
sun nightly sinks in liquid golden glory behind.the western 
wave, our thoughts ever turn towards home; indeed, the 
ties that bind us there seem to grow at once stronger and 
more tender, as time and distance intervene the more be- 
tween us, 

After a delightful passage, he safely reached Liver- 
pool, and immediately proceeded to London, where 
he called upon the Directors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who received him with great cordiality, 
and promised to co-operate with the American Society 
in giving the Bible to the nations of the East. The 
friendly reception he met with from the friends of the 
good cause in London was very cheering and en- 
couraging to his spirits, which were at all times 
buoyant and hopeful. 

From England he passed over to France, and thence 
proceeded through Switzerland to Italy, everywhere 
enjoying intercourse with Christian friends, and re- 
ceiving sympathy and assistance in regard to the 
great object he had at heart. Touching at Malta, 
on his way east, he held conference with the English 
residents on the same subject, and, learning that the 
cholera was raging at Athens, and that he could not 
hope to effect anything material towards the accom- 
plishment of fis mission during that season, he deter- 
mined to sail direct to Constantinople, which he 
reached on the 1st December. 

It appeared at first as if the time of his coming 
were not the most auspicious, owing to the existence 
of the war, and the disturbed state of the Eastern 
world in consequence. But he soon found that a 
spirit of inquiry was beginning to prevail extensively 
among the people of the country, and that the pre- 
sence of four large armies of itself opened a large and 
interesting field for the circulation of the Bible. 
Already Mr. Barker, the agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was actively engaged in supply- 
ing the soldiers and sailors connected with the British 
army, and those in the hospitals, both sick and 
wounded. Mr. Righter at once joined him in the 
work, visiting the hospitals and the troops, on their 
way to the Crimea. 

He thus describes one of his visits to the English 
hospital :— 

The wounded are lying here in great numbers, some 
having lost a limb, others wasted with long sickness, but 
all at length well provided for. The Testament is placed 
within the reach of all, and I saw many en in reading 
it as I passed along. I called upon the chief surgeon, who 
gave his sanction and encouragement to the circulation of 
the Bible, and then upon Miss Nightingale. Was delighted 
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with her benevolent expression and gentile spirit. She re- 
ecived me very kindly, and thanked me for the interest felt 
in America in her benevolent enterprise, and in the suffer- 
ing English soldiers. Sho has distributed many Testaments, 
The Roman Catholics received them gladly, but the priests 
interfered. She requests the Douay version for them. They 
have 3,000 sick and wounded here, and are expecting 1,000 
more from the camp. 

Finding the work at Constantinople efficiently in 
operation, through the agency of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, he now determined upon 
making a visit to the camp of the allied armies at 
Sebastopol, to ascertain by personal observation what 
opening there might be for gga dane the Scrip- 
tures among the troops there. Furnished with an 
order from Admiral Boxer for his free passage, and 
taking with him a small stock of Scriptures, he went 
on board an English transport steamer bound for the 
Crimea, and, after two days’ sail, reached Balaklava, 
“the fine little harbour for English shipping and 
stores for the army of the East.” Here he was wel- 
comed by Mr. Matheson, the agent of the Soldiers’ 
Friend Society, who assured him that his visit was 
most providentially well-timed, and that he could 
have brought nothing more acceptable than Bibles. 
He said, however, that there was great opposition on 
the part of the chief authorities to any religious effort 
on behalf of the soldiers, and that he could only work 
clandestinely. Not to be daunted by any lions in 
the way, Righter asked if it would not be possible to 
obtain the requisite permission for accomplishing his 
object from the Commander-in-Chief; and, although 
assured it was perfectly hopeless, he determined to 
make the application. 

In a letter, dated “Camp before Sebastopol, Dec. 
24th, 1854,” he has given a most impressive picture 
of the fearful scenes he witnessed, of the horrors of war, 
and of the desolation which it leaves in its track :— 

We are (he writes) on the field of Inkermann, within the 
roar of the enemy’s cannon, and in the midst of shot and 
shell, bursting and flying on either side, The officer who 
entertains me was engaged in the battle, and he walks with 
me a few steps upon the hill, and points out the field. “This,” 
said he, “where we are now standing, is the famous sand-bag 
battery, which was taken and re-taken three times in the en- 
gagement, and here the Russians and 15 oe lay in bonee 
together, There the Cossacks came up the valley at - 
past six in the morning, 60,000 strong, to surprise our little 
band of only 8,000 men, and we fought them, hand to hand, 
with sword, pistol, and bayonet, for four hours, when we 
began to feel that we must soon be overpowered by num- 
bers, and entirely cut off to a man; but the timely relief 
of the French, under General Bosquet, revived our drooping 
courage. We charged down the hill, soon put them to 
flight, and drove them from the field; and the French 
clesely pursued them, even within the walls of Sebastopol. 
But what a terrible sight it was, the afternoon and evening 
after the battle, to see the dead and dying strewn over the 
field, mangled and cut to pieces; and then to hear the 
moan of the wounded and suffering, as it sounded in our 
cars! Our tents, too, were all rid fea and torn by balls 
and shot from their cannon and musketry, and our poor 
fellows were groaning for assistance. And we scarcely 
dare walk among the wounded, for the savage i 
just able to crawl, would bayonet and shoot our men as 
they were giving a cup of cold water to their suffering 
comrades. ‘They even fired upon us from their batteries 
when we were burying their own dead upon the field! 
The next day we buried a thousand Russians in one grave; 
and, when we came to one Englishman, our men said, ‘ He 
must not go in with the Cossacks.’ i said, ‘Yes; they 
will now surely sleep quietly side by side ;’ and we put 
him in, too, and one grave clesed over them all, I never 
saw a battle before, and never wish to see another. It was 
awful Leyond conception,” 


Such was the description given by an eye-witness, 





and who took part in this terrible conflict. Surely 
every humane and Christian heart must join to pray 
for the hastening of that period when men shall learn 
war no more, and when He shall reign who is the 
Prince of Peace. 
(To be continued in our next.) 








REASON, 
To faith and reason be your thoughts confin'd, 
And let them rule the sallies of the mind ; 
For he that will not Reason’s laws obey, 
Leaves a safe conyoy in a dang’rous sea. 








THE POWER OF KINDNESS—A TRUE STORY, 
Tue following incident, which occurred in one of our 
prisons, affords a striking illustration of the power of 
sympathy over the most hardened :— 

A prisoner, while undergoing the penalty of hig 
offence, after several minor acts of insubordination, 
became utterly defiant, and, in a fit of passion, at- 
tacked some one who, he thought, had done him an 
injury. His punishment for the outbreak was con- 
finement in a dark cell for the term allowed by law 
and flogging. He endured it all with the utmost 
bravado, While in the cell he became frantic with 
passion, and no one ventured to approach him singly. 
In reply to the advice of those whose duty it was to 
visit him there, he said, ‘ Oh, it’s no use talking; 
my father said I should come to the gallows;” and 
again, “‘ Don’t waste your words on me: I feel to 
thirst for human blood.” He bore his flogging with- 
out a groan, and, when it was over, uttered words of 
scorn and hatred to those around him, He appeared 
incorrigible; but, as no further punishment could 
then be inflicted on him, but little notice was taken 
of what he said, and he was kept under strict sur- 
veillance. A few days afterwards a short but kind 
letter was put into his hands, written by one who, 
thongh a stranger to him, felt deeply for the state of 
degradation into which he had brought himself. It 
coutained a few words of earnest sympathy—of gentle 
rebuke for the past—of loving entreaty for the future. 
He who gave the note informed the writer that the 
wretched man’s astonishment was intense. As he 
read it, his countenance seemed actually to speak the 
words, ‘Is it possible that my eyes do not deceive 
me? Can any living being care for me?” He was 
overcome ; his proud spirit gave way at once; his 
stubborn heart relented ; the long-sealed fountain of 
human emotion was again opened, and he spoke 
rationally, and owned how wicked he had been. He 
asked and received permission to keep the little note, 
and put it under his pillow with the greatest care. 
A little later on, he exclaimed to one near him, “ Ah! 
that letter did it. It was so kind of —— to think of 
me: it has done me more good than twenty talkings- 
to.” Thus he who could brave darkness, hunger, 
and the ash, could not stand a moment against the 
power of kindness, 
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“THEY PART-MY GARMENTS AMONG THEM, AND CAST LOTS 
UPON MY .VESTURE.” 
Ir appears, from the Gospel history, that there were 
four soldiers more immediately concerned in the act of 
| Christ’s crucifixion (John. xix, 23, 24), Though it was 
customary to strip the victim naked before placing him 
_ upon the cross, yet it was not till after he had expired 
that the executioners of the dreadful sentence were 
entitled to receive their wonted perquisite. When 
therefore Jesus was crucified, the soldiers parted equally 
amongst themselves his upper garments; and because 
_ they perceived the superior value of his seamless robe, 
| they determined to cast lots, in order to decide who 
| should be its futube possessor. In all this they were 
| guided by the influence of their own feelings, and were 
| altogether unconscious of any agency acting upon them, 
| save the dictates of their own rational minds. But who 
| does not perceive that they were chosen instruments of 
| God for the fulfilment of Scripture? and though they 
were ignorant of it, they were verifying that sure and 
| unerring word of prophecy, the minutest part of which 
| shall in no wise pass till all be fulfilled, 


TREADING OUT THE CORN. 


| Iy Egypt they use oxen, as the ancients did, to beat out 
| their corn, by trampling upon the sheaves, and dragging 
after them a clumsy machine, A farmer chooses out a 
| level spot in his field, and hag his corn carried thither 
| in sheaves, upon asses or dromedaries, Two oxen are 
| then yoked in a sledge; a driver gets upon it, and 
drives them backward and forward (rather in a circle) 
upon the sheaves; and fresh oxen succeed in the yoke, 
| from time to time, By this operation the chaff is very 
much cut down; the whole is then winnowed, and the 
pure grain thus separated, This mode of threshing out 
the corn is tedious and inconvenient, 
PRAYER. 

Prax ue is denied to hose who— 

Ask amiss, James iv. 3, 

Regard iniquity in the heart, Ps. levi. 18, 

Live in sin, Isa, lix..2; John ix. 81, 

Otfer unworthy service to Ged, Mal. i, 7—9. 

Forsake God, Jer. xiv. 10—12. 

Reject the call ef God, Prov. i, 24—28, 

Hear not the law, Prov, xxviii. 9; Zech, vii. 1L—13. 

Are deaf to. the cry of the poor, Prov. xxi. 13. 

Are blood-shedders, Isa, i. 15; lix, 3. 

Are idolaters, Jer. xi,.11—-14 ; Ezek; viii, 16—18. 

Are wavering, James i, 6, 7. 

Are hypocrites, Job xxvii..8, 9, 

Are proud, Job xxxv. 12, 13, 

Are self-righteous, Luke xviii. 11, 12, 14. 

Are the enemies of God’s servants, Ps. xviii, 40, 41, 

Cruelty oppress them, Micah iii. 2-4, 

Errecrva Prayer Dxempiivimp.— Abraham, Gen. 
Xvi, 20; Lot, Gen, xix. 19-21; Abrabam’s servant, 
Gen. xxiv. 15—27 ; Jacob, Gen. xxxii, 24-—30; Israelites, 
Exod, ii, 23; 24; Moses, Exod, xvii. 4-6, 11-13; 


xxxii, 11-14; Samson, dudg. xv. 18, 19; Hanneh, Jonah 


1 Sam, i. 27; Sasanel, 1 Sam. vii. 9; Solomon, 1 Kings 





iii. 9—12 ; Man of God, 1 Kings xiii. 6; Elijah, 1 Kings 
xviii, 36—38; James v, 17, 18; Elisha, 2 Kings iv. 
33—35; Jehoahaz, 2 Kings xiii. 4; Hezekiah, 2 Kings 
xix, 20; Jabez, 1 Chron. iv. 10; Asa, 2 Chron. xiy, 11, 
12; Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xx.. 6—17; Manasseh, 
2 Chron, xxxiii. 13, 19; Ezra, &c., Ezra viii, 21—23; 
Nehemiah, Neh. iv. 9,15; Job, Job xlii. 10; David, Ps. 
xvili. 6; Jeremiah, Lam. iii. 55,56; Daniel, Dan. ix. 
20—23; Jonah, Jonah ii. 2,10; Zacharias, Luke i. 13; 
Blind Man, Luke xviii. 38, 41—48 ; Thief on the Cross, 
Luke xxiii. 42, 43; Apostles, Acts iy. 29—31; Cornelius, 
Acts x. 4, 31; Primitive Christians, Acts xii. 5—7; Paul 
and Silas, Acts xvi. 25, 26 ; Paul, Acts xxyiii, 8. 
REFUSAL OF EXEMPLIFIED.—Saul, 1 Sam. xxviii. 15; 
Elders of Israel, Ezek. xx. 3; Pharisees, Matt. xxiii. 14, 


THE LOCUST. 
Joel i. 6, 7, &e.; and ik 3, 4, 6, &c. 
Tar Hebrews have many names for locusts, probably 
indicating several sorts, God smote Egypt with locusts, 
which ravaged everything in the fields of that country. 

Historians and travellers remark that locusts are 
very common in Africa, and in many parts of Asia; 
they sometimes fall like a cloud upon the country, and 
eat up everything; the quantity of them is so large that 
they obscure the sun; and the people, discerning them 
in the air, are in a consternation, being uncertain 
whether they will fall or not upon their lands. The 
prophet Joel, therefore, when intending to express the 
terror and dismay the people would evince at their 
approach, says,“ The people shall be much pained; all 
faces shall gather blackness.” 

The prophet also, speaking of a great dearth which 
happened in Judea, after it had been laid waste by a 
multitude of locusts, speaks of them as of an enemy’s 
army which had committed dreadful devastations. These 
creatures were (and are) commonly eaten in Palestine 
for food. The ancients affirm that in Africa, Syria, 
Persia, and almost throughout Asia, the people eat these 
creatures. Cleanard,in~a letter from Fez, a.p. 154L 
assures us that he saw waggon-loads of locusts brought 
into that city for food. 


Tup Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ARRANGED IN THE 
ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN 
WRITTEN, AND THE DATES ATTACHED, FOR THE USE 
or our Youne Readers. 
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1491 | Amos ... 

~~. | Micah 


* 1491 | Hosea... 
.» 1490) Nahum 

St | Zephaniah 
- 1497 | Habakkuk “ 
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Exodus 
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Song of Solom 
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Nehemiah 
Malachi 
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THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
THIRTEENTH CLUSTER. 

121, Gop out of Christ is a consuming fire, 

122. Of all denials the most profitable and the most 
diflicult is self-denial. 

123. It is the wisdom of Churchmen to be Noncon- 
formists to the world; and the wisdom of Nonconform- 
ists to be members of the Church militant here on earth. 

124, Death is numbered among the Christian’s mercies. 

125. It is not the least part of God’s love to his chil- 
dren that he leads them to lament the insufficiency of 
their love to him. 

126. “ My Lord and my God.” Were it not for the 
possessive pronouns, Satan could say these words as well 
as we; but the very essence of divinity is contained in 
these self-appropriating pronouns, by which the Chris- 
tian is enabled to say, “Z am Christ’s, and Christ is 
mine,” 

127, Satan delights in substitution; intentions for 
actions ; to-morrow for to-day ; the language of the lips 
for the language of the heart; faith for the object of 
faith ; the Church for the spiritual Head of the Church ; 
the sacraments for Christ; and the ordinances of reli- 
gion for religion itself. Of such beware. 

128, Men must pray or perish, 

129. Two things, though oft neglected, demand 
serious thought: “the sin of our nature,” and “the 
nature of sin.” 

130. It was remarked by Lord Bacon that no miracle 
was ever wrought to convert an atheist, because the 
light of Nature was suflicient to lead him to confess a 
Deity; but many had been wrought to convert idolaters 
and superstitious persons, because no light of Nature 
declares the true worship and will of God, 








Wiblical Expositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
~-<>— 

¥, “And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that 
he hath is in thy power; only upon himself put not forth 
thine hand.”—Job i. 12. 

* And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, he is in thine 
hand ; but save his life.”—Job ii. 6. 

Satan possesses no power to injure men, unless the 
Almighty, for some wise purpose, be pleased to grant it. 
Our lives and our possessions are in the hands of God, 
and can only be assailed by Divine permission. Hence, 
says an old divine, we may remark that God himself 
sets bounds to the afflictions of his people. We perceive, 
also, that trials are oft progressive. In Job’s case, there 
was the loss of his cattle; then his servants—the re- 
mains of his property; then the loss of his sons and his 
daughters; and now bodily afflictions follow; but all 
were overruled for good. 

R. 'T.—“ Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster. to 
bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith.” 
—Gal. iii. 24. 

There is a depth of meaning in this term peculiarly 
impressive. It is when the soul first awakens to a sense 
of guilt, and estrangement from God, that the sinner 
turns to the Lord, unable to comprehend “the fall, 
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perfect, and suflicient sacrifice” offered for him by 
Jesus; and strives to “ work out” his “ own salvation,” 
as if that word “own” had an active, not a pas. 
sive signification—as if the “work” were something 
done before receiving the redeeming grace of God, in 
place of something that is done after grace received, 
He restlessly labours to satisfy his own conscience, and 
the requirements of a just God. Then it is that the 
law corrects him, teaches him his insufficiency, shows 
him his helplessness and ignorance, schools him, and 
drives him, heartbroken and penitent, to the foot of the 
Cross. The law is his schoolmaster to bring him unto 
Christ. Then, when he knows that he is pardoned and 
absolved—when he is assured that Christ’s grace is 
suflicient for him, and His strength made perfect in his 
weakness—he no longer seeks to stand in his own merits 
before the schoolmaster; but, wrapt in the robe of 
Christ’s righteousness, he takes that perfect Law as his 
rule of life, and strives humbly, in sure and simple faith 
in his Redeemer, to obey tie two all-comprehensive 
commandments—to love his God with all his heart, and 
his neighbour as himself. 

BE. H.—* Above it stood the seraphims: each one had 
six wings ; with twain he covered his face, and with twain 
he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly.”— 
vi. 2. 

It is well remarked, by an ancient divine, that if any- 
thing could teach us a lesson of humility, it is the 
attitude of these angels. Of their six wings, four are 
used only to show their lowKness in the sight of God. 
With two the face is covered, as unworthy to gaze on 
the glory of the Father; with t:vo more the feet are 
veiled, to signify how unworthy those members are to 
run on the messages of Heaven ; two only remain where- 
with to fly. Now look at man, and mark the contrast! 
The seraph coyers his face, although of the highest 
order of angels ; man unblushingly sins in the presence 
of his God, openly defies him, habitually sets him at 
nought, The angel covers his feet, although those feet 
convey the special missions of Jehovah through the 
universe; man never ‘attempts to move his finger in 
God’s service, and, should he do so, lauds his own efforts, 
and calls on others to observe. The angel keeps two 
wings, as sufficient for his purpose, wherewith to fly; 
man devotes every energy to the devil, and thinks to 
bribe God’s justice with the dregs of a death-bed 
repentance. 

J. B.—* And John answered him, saying, Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth 
not us: and we forbad him, because he followeth not ws. 
But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is no man 
which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is on our 
part.’—Mark ix. 388—40, 

That which our Lord had said about receiving one of 
the “children” in Ais name recalled to John’s mind 
something which had lately ovcurred. An uneasy mis- 
giving possibly had entered his mtnd that he may not 
have been right, but with great candour he states the 
case. Many suppose that the person spoken of was 4 
disciple of John the Baptist, speaking in the name of & 
Messiah to come; but it is moré probable that he was 
one who had heard Jesus, seen his miracles, and believed 
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him to be the Christ, THe was not as yet sufficiently in | 
earnest, or decided, to give up all and follow Jesus; but 
he showed his faith in him, by using his name, It is to 
be supposed that the Lord, who on another occasion 
knew “that virtue” to heal “had gone out of him,” 
was conscious of this use of his name, and, by the secret 
exercise of his power, made it effectual. The apostles, with 
a mistaken zeal, had forbiddea him, as Joshua (Numb. 
xi, 28) entreated Meses to forbid Hidad and Medad. 
In the reason which our Lord gives for not forbidding 
him there seems to be a tone of sadness. He was opposed, 
blasphemed, and persecuted by his enemies, and only half 
served by his professed friends. In his tenderness, he 
does not reject even this defective acknowledgment, 

Verse 40 seems a difficulty, when compared with 
Matt. xii, 30-— He that is not with me is against me.” 
The Pharisees ‘were not with him,’ because they 
attributed his miracles to Satan. The man working 
miracles “was with him,” because he did the miracles 
by the power of Christ's name; therefore he was to be 
reckoned on his side. 

M. R.—* What is meant by “ Thy kingdom come?” 

From this petition some ‘have supposed that this 
prayer was only intended for the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation. But with little show of reason ; 
for though the kingdom of God has indeed been set up, 
yet it is far from having reached its culminating glory. 
The stone “ eut without hands” has not yet “‘ filled the 
whole earth.” (See Dan. ii. 34, and following verses.) 
This petition, when we offer it, has a treble aspect. It 
looks within us, and means that Christ’s authority 
should not only prevail over us, and be acknowledged by 
us, but at length have entire sway. It looks without us, 
and expresses our desire that the power of Christ may 
prevail in the hearts of our children, relations, friends, 
and neighbours. It goes further, and desires that all 
“who call themselves Christians may be led into the 
way of truth ;” and further still, that the “ knowledge 
of the Lord may cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea.” Nor will its full meaning be accomplished till 
Christ shall take possession of the throne of David, and 
reign “ before his saints gloriously.” 
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THE FARRELS8, 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF JAMES IL 


CHAPTER HI.—THE ARRIVAL. 
‘How long they are coming!” said Beatrice Farrel. 
She went for the sixth time to the open window. 
. The words were scarcely uttered, when a shout was 
eard—— 
“ Here they are, here they are!” and Paul Farrel 
threw the deor open to its widest, and then, flinging 
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his satchel on a chair, he drew himself up behind his 
mother, who prepared to descend to greet her niece. 

The children of the family, though in the garden, | 
had heard their brother's shout, and hastened in; so 
they were the first to welcome Maud; and she was | 
enbraving them, when she perceived her aunt on the | 
staircase hastening forward to fold her brother's child | 
in her arms, 
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‘Ah, mother, I got the first kiss,” said little May, 
looking up with an arch smile. 

‘* Yes, you were-very fortunate ; but do not trouble 
your poor cousin—see how tired she looks. _ Catherine, 
my dear, take Maud toher room. She shall be quiet 
this evening, and have rest.” 

Most thankful Maud felt for this kind promise, and 
as they entered the comfortable room destined for her 
use, she felt sure that none but loving hands could 
have arranged so nicely for her. 

The walls were hung with tapestry, and a warm 
carpet covered the centre of the floor, leaving a broad 
band of the polished oak visible all round it. A 
massive bed, with crimson damask furniture, stood out 
from the wall opposite the fireplace. The middleof the 
room was occupied by a table with richly carved legs, 
and two armoires to mateh were placed against the wall 
facing the windows, and between these a door com- 
municated with a smaller room intended for her maid. 

She had not finished inspecting her new chamber 

when her aunt came in, followed by a servant bearing 
a tray. 
When she had finished her supper, her brother, who 
was to embark that night, entered to bid her farewell. 
It was a sad parting, and left her more inclined to 
seek repose than anything else ; so her kind relations, 
— a few final arrangements for the night, bade her 
adieu. 

It is a strange feeling, awaking in a new 
strange, that one never loses the recollection of the 
first tive minutes passed there. 

While Mand was thus cogitating, Margery (her old 
and faithful attendant) came in, and pushing back 
the curtains, let in a flood of light. 

“ Aye, mistress Maud, the very sun’s asmiling your 
welcome here. Ye’llsee, it’s an omen of good luck toye.” 

Just as she was leaving her room, Catherine came 
to take her down to breakfast, and she soon found 
herself in the large family circle, with happy faces all 
around her. 

Having answered, to the satisfaction of every one, 
the questions after her welfare, she was allowed to 
take her seat at her uncle’s right hand, who, opening 
the great family Bible placed on the table in front of 
him, stilled the gentle chattering among the young 
folk, and with a solemn voice read the chapter for the 
day. Prayer sueceeded, and then the chairs were 
drawn with one accord to the table, and the business 
of breakfast began. 

After breakfast Mrs. Farrel prepared to re-com- 
mence her daily round of household duties. “ Paul, 
my child, it is time to go.” 

Her son Paul was that moment gazing at the boata 
which were beginning to enliven the river; and it 
was a pretty sight he looked upon. The eool waters 
shone brightly in the rays of the early sun, with here 
and there a broad expanse of shade, cast from some 
building around whose base they flowed. ond 
the shadow they seemed to sparkle still brighter, 
glad to escape from even a momentary ; and 
their brightness inereased, till it united with the 
beams of the morning, and Paul's dazzled eyes could 


| look no longer. And now that his mother had re- 


minded him that he must leave the contemplation of 
nature and turn to his books, as the door closed 
behind her he came away from the window. 

Mrs. Farrel felt there would be no need for a repe- 
tition of her order. She had trained her children to 
good habits, and now they did not require to have aa 
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eye upon them in the performance of their duties : so 
when she told Paul to get ready for school she did 
not wait to see if he were going to obey her. 

“Maud, dear,” said Catherine, when the girls 
found themselves alone, “ will you come with us and 
see grandmother? She is too aged to leave her own 
rooms, 80 our visitors generally go to her when she 
wishes to see them.” 

‘* And you must see Aunt Mabel, too,” said May. 
“She never leaves grandmother, so she cannot come 
and see you.” 

‘IT shall be delighted to be introduced to them 
both, little pet,” was her cousin's reply. ‘ And now 
you must show me the way.” 

The two old ladies (for Aunt Mabel was con- 
siderably older than her brother, the banker) in- 
habited a suite of rooms separated by a long gallery 
from the rest of the house. 

Into one of these rooms May ushered her cousin, 
erying, “Grandmother, here’s Maud,” and then 
climbed on her kind aunt’s lap for her morning kiss. 

Amongst other customs instituted for the comfort 
of their venerable relatives, the children were in the 
habit of going every morning to read a chapter in the 
Bible to them; and it was a cheering sight to their 
hearts to see the youthful faces around them intent 
on that book which was to be the guide of their lives, 
as it had been to those who were now ready to lay 
aside the world, and to enter that home of rest which 
awaited them. 

Bibles in those days were scarcer than they are 
now, so that the sisters were well off with two 
between them. Maud had one which bad descended 
to her from her mother: and when little May saw the 
bright silver clasps, she thought she would rather read 
out of the new-book ; so she left her usual place by 
Catherine’s side, and crept round to Maud, who 
kindly helped her with the long words, and made 
the child quite happy. 

The little group had dre wn their low stools around 
the arm-chairs of the two ladies, ‘who sat listening 
with folded hands and happy faces to the word of life. 
The chapter ended, the young voices arose in one of 
those grand old hymns brought over by the Huguenot 
refugees, among whom their father was numbered. 

Maud then accompanied the elder girls back to the 
morning-room. Work-baskets were produced, and 
Catherine fixed sundry little garments for her sisters 
to operate upon; then taking from the book-case a 
map and a volume of travels, began to read aloud. 

‘Let me help you with the work,” said Maud; 
‘and do tell me what it is for, because these things 
will never fit May.” 

** Qh, no; but I have some here suitable for much 
bigger children than May. The fact is, mamma 
always distributes clothing among the poor et Christ- 
mas; and in the meantime we get it ready for her.” 

In these and kindred occupations the morning 
passed, and then dinner was served. 

The banker’s collection of rich old plate surprised 
Maud, who had never seen so much in a own home; 
but then their family plate had been melted for the 
use of King Charles I., and she had often heard of 
the wonders of the Fairfield chests previous to the 

war. 

After dinner the 
they kept in order themselves with the help of Dauiel 
Evans, who was delighted to sce Mau!, and asked 
respecifully after her father. 


irls went into the skye which 





Here they were joined by Paul, who came up with 
a face of such melancholy that it caused his sister io 
inquire what was the matter. 

** Matter enough; we shall see nothing of the 
coronation ; there’s to be no procession.” 

“What a pity! I did wish Maud to see it.” 

**So did I, but the Court have got it all to them- 
selves in the Abbey. I shall go and get a peep atthe 
pageant, if Ican ; but you girls will lose it all.” 

* And why are they going to keep it so quict?” 
asked Catherine. 

‘Oh, I don’t know ; but this is not the worst. Only 
think, there’s to be public high mass to-morrow at 
Westminster, attended by the whole Court.” 

‘“* How do you know this is all true?” 

“Tow? Why, it’s in every one’s mouth. Here's 
Herbert; he'll say if it’s true.” 

As he spoke they were joined by a young man about 
twenty years of age, whom Catherine introduced to 
Maud as Herbert Davenant. He was tall, and his 
manner very graceful. He quite corroborated all 
Paul's statements respecting the movements of the 
Court, speaking as one well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, but at the same time chiding Paul for ‘ frighten- 
ing his sister ;” and Herbert added, ‘I hope you have 
not been alarming Madoline in the same way? No? 
Well, then, I shall be able to tell her everything my- 
self, before you can do any mischief.” 

‘Ts he,” said Maud, as he left them, “any relation 
of yours? ” 

** No,” replied Paul, ‘* but he soon will be. He is 
the nephew and heir of a certain Lord Cranbourne, 
Sag of an almost empty barony, and consequently 

e considers himself quite unable to provide for 
Herbert, who would be rather badly off, but that he 
has a wealthy guardian. I do believe his gardie is a 
Jew, for his name of Le Vy used to be Levi before he 
came here, I fancy. Heisa great friend of our father's, 
and when he arrived in England and saw us all (this 
was long before Herbert came to live with him), he 
took such a fancy to Madoline that he made her his 
heiress. One day there appeared at his house an 
English gentleman, who had helped him to escape 
from a frightful dungeon on the Continent, and 
whom he had promised to befriend for ever after. 
The worthy man died, and left his orphan son to his 
friend’s care. 

‘¢ Good Mr. Le Vy has been a true father to him, but 
he was often puzzled to know how to provide for him 
in case of his own death, having, as I said before, 
settled everything upon our sister. 

“But a way presented itself. Why should not 
Herbert marry his favourite Madoline? and when 
this comfortable arrangement of affairs was proposed, 
we were only too glad to welcome so excellent a person 
into our family.” 

Paul having given this view of domestic affairs, 
proceeded to amuse them all with stories of school 
frolic and adventure, and ended by asking Herbert to 
relate to him the adventures of the dungeon; and 
this Herbert promised to do on some other occasion. 
Paul quickly afterwards repaired to his own room. 

What a change came over the youth’s countenance 
as soon as he was alone! It seemed as though he 
were suddenly transformed from the merry youth of 
sixteen, the delight and comfort of his home, to the 
thoughtful man, the bearer of cares not his only. | 

He opened the window and looked out. The rain 


| was gently falling, and twilight was giving place to 
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night. Here and there a lamp burned in a window, 
or hung across a dirty street; the only guide to the 
jestling crowd that hurried by. He closed the case- 
meutand knelt down for some minutes by his bed-side ; 
then quietly rising, he threw his cloak around him, 
put his hat on, and went out. 

In the street, more than once he was pushed into 
the gutter, or rudely knocked against the wall, by the 

ing multitude; but unheeding, he kept on his 
way till he stopped at the open door of an old church, 
which he entered, and directed his steps to where a 
single candle was giving out a feeble ray of light in 
one of the side chapels connected with the edifice. 

Here he was affectionately greeted by a little band 
of men, women, and children; the very old were 
there, and the very young, brought by mothers 
who had no one at home with whom to leave their 
babes. Poverty and sickness were on the counte- 
nances of many, though some were as hearty and 
well-looking as Paul himself. 

One of these stepped forward, and making a civil 
bow, said, ‘* Young master, we have been outwitted 
here. ‘They’ve taken the book away, so we shan’t 
real any more; but I’ve been telling these good 
people if you don’t say nay, I’ve a book at home, 
and if you'd be so kind, it aint far off from here, 
maybe you'd give us a chapter there instead.” 

A flush mounted to Paul's face; but mastering his 
indignation, he replied, “‘I shall be very glad to 
do so, my friends; but for the sake of the women and 
children, I advise you to go in small parties, or we 
shall attract notice.” 

“Why, ye be soon come back,” said a pleasant 
voice, as his guide lifted the latch of his humble 
abode. 

“They've taken the book, wife; so the young 
gentleman’s a come to read to us here.” 

At the sight of the ‘young gentleman,” the good 
woman curtsied smiling, and dusting a settle with 
her apron, bade him be seated. 

The room was soon filled, and as the seats were 
few, nearly the whole company stood; but too anxious 
were they to hear the beloved chapter to care about 
the accommodation. 

“Maybe, master, you'll give us a bit of a prayer 
first,” said the host. : 

Paul was young, and had never prayed in public 
before, except to repeat the collect for the second 
Sunday in Advent, before the accustomed reading ; 
but he liked not to refuse such a request ; so, reve- 
rently kneeling on. the rough floor, the little flock 
With united voices offered up the Confession and 
the Lord’s Prayer with heartfelt devotion; after 
Which, having read the chapter, he was putting on 
his cloak to return home, when a cry from without 
warned them of danger. 

“Oh, sir,” said his hostess, ‘run up that ladder; 
there's some straw in the roof; they won’t find you; 
We can take away the ladder again.” . 

“My good woman, I am not doing anything 
wrong, that I should hide like a thief. Open the 
back door, and let these poor people out; when they 
are safe, I will follow them.” ‘ 

And he was on the point of doing so, but it was 
too late. Some one from behind seized him, and 
dragged him roughly into the street. Just then a 
hanasome carriage drove up, stopping to make its 
way through the crowd that had quickly collected, 
and Paul heard a familiar voice inquiring the cause 





of the commotion, and called out.as loud as he could— 
‘* They are taking us to gaol.” 

“What! Paul in trouble?” replied a well-dressed 
young man, leaping from the coach, and pushing his 
way up to them. ‘“Ilere, my good fellow, let the 
lad go;” and he slipped a piece of gold into the 
patrol’s hand, 

Paul looked round, and perceived that his host, 
who had likewise fallen into the enemy's hands, had 
made good his escape during the interruption ; there- 
fore he jumped nimbly into the carriage. 

“Don’t tell the ladies, Herbert,” said he, affec- 
tionately pressing his friend’s hand. 

‘I do not know; I think it is the only thing that 
will cure you of these wild freaks. You ought not to 
encourage these irregular doings.” 

“I do not. But is it fair that because people 
cannot put up with ceremonies they have been 
educated to abhor, they should be deprived of a 
privilege which was conceded to them as a right by 
the earliest reformers? I mean the Scriptures placed 
in a convenient place, that those who can read may 
read to those who cannot. I went as usual this even- 
ing, and found the authorities had been before us, 
and taken away the Bible which has been there many 
years—a memento of the days when wiser people 
were at the head of this realm.” 

“Come, now, don’t talk treason, that’s a good 
fellow, and I'll take you home safely ; though if I’m 
found in such seditious company, I may run a risk.” 

A smile was Paul’s only answer, and the two 
remained silent till the carriage stopped at Mr. 
Farrel’s door. 

Paul retired to his own room, and had hardly made 
himself fit to rejoin his family, when his aunt entered. 

“My boy, Herbert has been telling me of your 
perils, and I want you to come and talk with me 
about it. We shall be quite undisturbed. You 
remind me of one who is wearing the martyr’s crown 
now. Paul, you will walk in his steps ; though may 
God, if it be his will, keep you from his sufferings,” 
she added, brushing back his curls and kissing his 
forehead. 

** Do not expect too much of me, dear aunt. Per- 
haps had I known what was to occur to-night, I 
should not have gone forth so eagerly.” 

‘Where's Paul?” said Mr. Farrel, as they sat 
down to supper; ‘“‘he has absented himself all the 
evening.” 

Charles volunteered to go in search of him. ‘“ Got 
with aunt, I suppose,” said he to himself, closing 
Paul’s chamber door, after having sought him there 
in vair. 

“* Why, Paul!” he exclaimed, as his brother came 
towards him down the corridor, “ that dear old aunt 
of ours will never rest until you have signalised your- 
self in some way in the cause of the uted. Isup- 

she is almost sorry you got off so well this evening.” 

‘No, indeed, Charles; she is as thankful for my 
rescue as we can be, but it is natural to talk of those 
with whom she has been so mournfully connected ; 
for you know Gaspard de Lisle, her intended hus- 
band, was brought up at the feet of Calvin.” 

“Yes, I know. It must have been very sad, just 
when she was expecting bis arrival to claim her as 
his bride. I wonder it did not drive her mad.” 

“Tt is no wonder she was glad to leave France. 
But here is some one that wants us both.” 

“Come to supper, come to supper,” said Mr. 
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Farrel, placing his hand on Paul’sshoulder; ‘‘ I began 
to think you were both lost.” Then lowering his 
voice, he added, ‘*God bless you, my son; you have 
the courage which your father has not.” 

Merry faces were gleaming round the brightly- 
lighted table as they entered the supper-room, and 
merry hearts laughed and chatted. ‘hen, when the 
meal was over, Charles brought the old Bible, and the 
whole household assembled to close the day, as was their 
custom, with prayer and reading the Word of God. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





SPARE MOMENTS. 

Som of the most wonderful successes that have been 
achieved in life are the result of a careful husbanding 
of “spare moments.” An hour a day withdrawn from 
frivolous pursuits would enable a person of ordinary 
capacity to master a complete science in ten years. 
Many of the greatest workers, either with the brain 
or with the hand, have been engaged in laborious pur- 
suits for ten or twelve hours a day, but have devoted 
their fragments of time to the study of some favourite 
subject, which has ultimately brought them great 
renown. Mr. Smiles, in his work entitled “ Self- 
Help,” gives several instances of this wise employ- 
ment of spare moments, 

Daguesseau, chancellor of France, wrote a large 
and able work in the successive intervals of waiting 
for dinner. . Madame de Genlis composed several 
of her charming volumes while waiting for the 
princess to whom she gave her daily lessons. Watt 
taught himself chemistry and mechanics while work- 
ing at his trade of a mathematical instrument-maker. 
Stephenson taught himself arithmetic and mensura- 
tion, while working as engine-man, during the night 
shifts, and he studied mechanics during his spare 
moments at home; thus preparing the way for future 
usefulness, and for the renown which the world after- 
wards readily conferred upon him. Elihu Burritt, 
while earning his livelihood as a blacksmith, mastered 
eighteen ancient and modern languages. In all the 
above cases a proper value was set upon time, and 
distinction was the reward of industry. But there is 
another reward attendant on industry, and one that 
may be enjoyed, while distinction is only being hoped 
for-—viz., cheerfulness, “one of the most valuable,” 
says the writer before alluded to; ‘and one of the 
most infeeting examples which can be set before the 
young is that of cheerful working.” Cheerfulneas 
gives elasticity to the spirit. Gloom flies before it; 
difficulties cause no despair, for they are encountered 
with hope; and the mind acquires the power of im- 
proving opportunities, and rarely fails of success. 
‘The cheerful spirit is a healthy and‘a happy spirit— 
working readily itself, and stimulating others to work. 
It confers a dignity on even the most ordinary occu- 
pations. ‘The most effective work, also, is always the 
full-hearted work—that which passes through the 
hands or the head of him whose heart is glad.” 
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Cheerfulness is a fortune in itself. It has been 
said that it were better to possess a cheerful disposi. 
tion—ono always inclined to look at the bright side of 
things—than with a gloomy mind to be master of an 
estate of ten thousand a year. 

To employ our spare moments well, either in the 
energetic discharge of duty, or in working for God 
and his Church, or even in healthful recreation, is 
true wisdom ; for while “the way of the slothful man 
is as an hedge of thorns,” “the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich ;” and a pious man’s energy will always 
secure a blessing more to be prized than riches, 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CIANNINGS,” |“ MRS, HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC, 
_—_ -— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A SHOCK FOR MR, CHATTAWAY. 

Tue brightness of the day was turning to gloom, as if 
the heavens above sympathised with that melancholy 
scene being enacted upon earth, Quietly pushing his 
way through the turmoil and confusion, through the 
moans and lamentations, through the dense mass of 
human beings surrounding the pit mouth of Mr. Chat- 
taway’s coal-mine, was a tall individual whose acquaint- 
ance you have made before. It was Mr, Daw with his 
red umbrella: the latter an unvarying appendage to him, 
whether the sun was shining or the clouds were drop- 
ping their rain, He went straight up to certain pale faces 
lying there in a row, and glanced at them one by one. 

“They are saying that Rupert ‘Trevlyn is amongst 
the sufferers,” he observed to those nearest to him, 

“So he is, master.” 

*T do not see him here.” 

“No; he ain’t up yet.” 

“Ts there no hope that he may be brought to the 
surface alive ?” 

They shook their heads, “Not now. He have been 
down too long. There’s not a chance for him.” 

Something like emotion passed over Mr. Daw’s features. 
“ How came ke to be down in the pit?” he asked. “ Was 
it his business to go down P” 

“Not in ord’nary. No: ’tworn’t onee in six mouths 
as there was aught to take him there.” 

“Then what took him there to-day ?” was Mr. Daw’s 
next question. 

“The master sent him,” replied the man, pointing 


with his thumb towards Mr, Chattaway. 
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Apparenily Mr, Daw had not observed Mr, Uhatta- 
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urged, that the stranger began to be a little ashamed of 


way before, and he turned and walked towards him. | his heat. ‘Nevertheless, it is a thorn removed from 


Vexation at the loss of Rupert (it may be surely called 
yexation rather than grief, since he had not known 
Rupert sufficiently long to Jove him)—a loss so sudden 
and terrible, was rendering Mr. Daw unjust. The worst 
enemy of Chattaway could not fairly charge blame upon 
that gentleman with reference to the fate of Rupert: 
but Mr. Daw was in a hasty mood, 

“Ts it true that you sent Rupert Trevlyn down the 
shaft but a few minutes before this calamity occurred ?” 

The address and the speaker equally took Mr. Chat- 
taway by surprise. His attention was riveted on some- 
thing then being raised from the shaft, and he had not 
noticed the stranger, Hastily turning his head, he saw, 
first the conspicious red umbrella, next its obnoxious 
owner, so dangerous to him, 

Ah, but no longer dangerous now. That terrible fear 
was over. With the first glimpse, Mr. Chattaway’s face 
had turned to a white heat, from the force of habit; but 
the next moment’s reflection reassured him, and he re- 
tained his equanimity, 

“What did you say, sir?” 

“Was there no one else, Mr. Chattaway, to serve 
your turn, but you must send down your wronged and 
unhappy nephew ? ” reiterated Mr. Daw, ina tone that 
penetrated to every ear. “I have heard it said, since I 
came into this neighbourhood, that Mr. Chattaway 
would be glad if by some lucky chance the grandson of 
Squire Trevlyn and the legal heir could be put out of 
his path, It seems he has succeeded in accomplishing 
it.” 

Mr. Chattaway’s face grew dark and frowning, “Take 
care what you say, sir, or you shall answer for your 
words, I ask you what you mean.” 

“And I ask you—Was there no one you could de- 
spatch this morning into that dangerous mine, then on 
the very eve of exploding, but that helpless boy Rupert, 
who might not resist your authority, and so went to his 
death ? Was there no one, I ask ?” 

Mr. Daw’'s zeal was decidedly outrunning his dis- 
cretion. It is the province of exaggeration to destroy 
itself, and the unfounded charge—which, temperately 
put, might have inflicted its sting—fell comparatively 
harmless on the ear of Mr. Chattaway. He could only 
stare and wonder—as if a proposition had been put to 
him in some foreign language. 

“Why—bless my heart !—are you mad?” he pre- 
sently exclaimed, but his tone was a sufficiently equable 
one. “Could Z tell the mine was going to explode? Had 
but the faintest warning of such a catastrophe reached 
me, do you suppose 1 should not have taken measures 
to empty the pit of all human souls ?—ay, though it 
had been necessary to go down myself and face the 
danger. I am as sorry for Rupert’s fate as you can be: 
but the blame is not mine. It is not any one’s—unless 
it be his own. ‘There was plenty of time—time and 
again—for him to leave the pit after he had delivered 
the message I sent him down witb, had he chosen to do 
80. But I suppose he stopped gossiping with the men. 
This land belongs to me, sir. Unless you have any 
business hero, I’d recommend you to leave it.” 

There was so much truth in what Mr. Chattaway 








your path,” ho cried aloud. ‘ And you would have re- 
moved him from it yourself long ago, could you have 
done it without sin.” 

A half murmur of assent arose from the crowd 
around. The stranger had just hit the facts. Could 
the master of Trevlyn Hold have removed Rupert 
Trevlyn from his path without “sin,” without danger, 
without troubie, it had long ago been done. In short, 
were it as easy to put away some obnoxious individual 
from our sphere of life, as it is to put away an offend- 
ing piece of furniture, Mr. Chattaway had most as- 
suredly not waited until now to rid himself of Rupert : 
and those crowding listeners knew it. 

Mr. Chattaway turned his frowning face on the in- 
cautious murmurers; but before more could be said by 
any party, the circle was penetrated by some new 
comers, one of them weeping and wailing in a distress 
of mind that could not be hidden or controlled. Mrs. 
Chattaway having recovered from her apparent fainting 
fit—though in reality she had not lost consciousness, and 
her closed eyes and intense paleness had led to the decep- 
tion—the pony carriage had been urged with all speed 
to the scene. In vain the clerk Ford reiterated Mr. 
Chattaway’s protest against their approaching it, Miss 
Diana 'Trevlyn was not one to attend against her will to 
the protests of Mr. Chattaway. 

“T would have saved his life with my own; I would 
haye gone down the shaft in his place had it been 
possible,” wailed poor Mrs, Chattaway, wringing her 
hands in an agony, and wholly forgetting all the 
timorous reticence usually imparted by the presence of 
her husband, 

Her grief was genuine; and the throng sympathised 
with her almost as it did with those despairing women, 
weeping in their new widowhood. But the neighbours 
had not to learn now that Madam Chattaway loved 
her dead brother’s children if her husband did not. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t take on so here!” growled 
Mr. Chattaway, in a rage of impotent anger. “ Have 
you xo sense of the fitness of things?” 

But his wife, however meekly subservient at other 
times, was not in a fit state for subservience then. She 
could net define the sensations that oppressed her; she 
only felt that all was over—that the unhappy boy had 
gone from them for ever; that the cruel wrongs in- 
flicted on him throughout life were now irreparable. 

“He has gone out with all our unkindness on his 
head,” she wailed, partially unconscious, no doubt, of 
what she did say; “gone to meet his father, my poor 
lost brother, bearing to him the tale of his wrongs! Oh, 
men? ve 

* Be silent, will you?” shrieked Chattaway. “Are 
you going mad, Edith ?” 

Mrs. Chattaway covered her face with her hands, and 
leaned against the shafts of the barrow on which her 
husband was sitting, for his ankle had not allowed hin 
to stand, Miss Diana Trevlyn, who had been gather- 
ing various particulars given her by the crowd, who had 
said a word of comfort (though it was little comfort 
they could listen to yet) to the miserable women, came 
up at this moment to Chattaway. 
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sent Rupert into the pit this morning,” she said, her 
face wearing its most haughty severity. 

“Yes,” he answered, 
was about to happen. It—it might have been Cris. 
Had Cris been in the way at the time, and not Rupert, 
I should have despatched him.” 

“Chattaway, I’d give all my fortune to get him back. 
Tuennnin®? 

A strange noise and shouting on the outskirts of the 
crowd attracted their attention, and Miss Diana brought 
her sentence to an abrupt conclusion, and turned 
sharply towards it, for the shouts bore the sound of 
congratulation—of triumph ; and some voices were de- 
cidedly breaking into hurrahs, Strange sounds, in that 
awful death scene ! 

Who was this, advancing towards them? ‘The crowd 
had parted to give him place, and he came leaping along 
to the centre, all haste and excitement—a fair, gentle- 
manly young man, with his silken curls uncovered, and 
his cheeks hectic with excitement. Mrs. Chattaway 
cried aloud with a joyful cry, and her husband’s eyes 
and mouth slowly opened as though he saw a spectre. 

It was Rupert Trevlyn. Rupert, it appeared, had not 

been down in the pit at all. Sufficiently obedient to 
Mr. Chattaway, but not implicitly obedient to the 
letter, Rupert, when he got to the pit’s mouth, had 
seen the last of those men descending it whom Chatta- 
way had imperiously ordered down, and he sent the 
message to Bean by him, His chief inducement to this 
was, that he had just met a gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance who had come to tell him of a pony for sale—for 
Rupert had been making inquiries for one, having been 
commissioned to do so by Miss Trevlyn. It required 
little pressing to induce Rupert to abandon the office 
and Blackstone for some hours, and start off to see this 
pony. And that was where he had been. Mrs. Chatta- 
way clasped her hands round his neck, in utter de- 
fiance of her husband’s prejudices, unremembered then, 
and sobbed forth her emotion. 

“Why, Aunt Edith, you never thought me one of 
them, did you? Bless you! Iam never in the pit. I 
should not be likely to fall into such a calamity as that. 
Poor fellows! I must go and ascertain who was down.” 

The crowd, finding Rupert safe, broke into a cheer, 
and a voice shouted—could it have been Mr. Daw’s ?— 
“ Leng live the heir !—long live young Squire Trevlyn !” 
ard the words were taken up and echoed in the air. 

And Mr. Chattaway? If you want me to describe 
his enotions to you, I cannot do it. They were of a 
mixed nature. We must not go so far as to say that he 
regretted to see Rupert back in life; that he did not feel 
any satisfaction at his escaping the dreadful fate it was 

assumed he had met; but with his reappearance all the old 
fears for himself returned. They returned tenfold from 
the very fact of his short immunity from them, and the 
audacious words of the crowd turned his face green. In 
conjunction with the more audacious words previously 
spoken by the stranger, with the very demonstrative 
behaviour of his wife, they were as a sudden blow to Mr. 
Chattaway. 


Those shouters saw his falling counfenance, his 
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© But I could not foresee what 


the tidings, and was unwilling that she should approach 
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he’d put away the young heir if he could,” they 
whispered to one another, “But he haven’t got shut 
of him this time.” 

No; Mr. Chattaway certainly had not. 

“God has been merciful to your nephew,” interposed 
the peaceful voice of Mr. Lloyd, drawing near. “He 
has been pleased to save him, though he has seen fit to 
take others. We know not why it should be—that 
some should be struck down, and others spared. His 
ways are not as our ways.” 

They lay there, a long line of them, and the minister 
pointed with his finger as he spoke. Most of the faces 
looked calm and peaceful. Oh! were they ready ? Had 
they lived to make God their friend ? had they lived 
trusting in Christ their Saviour? My friends, this 
sudden call comes to others as well as to miners: it 
behoyes us all to be ready for it. | 
I had thought to give you at length the details of 
this accident, with the causes that led to it; but some of 
you might deem such particulars tedious ; and they are 
unhappily often to be mot with in the public journals, 
As the day drew to its close, the excitement did not 
lessen; and Mr. Chattaway almost forgot the huri, 
which he would have made a great deal of at another 
time. But the ankle was considerably swollen and in- 
flamed, giving him pain still, and it caused him to quit 
the scene for home, earlier than he might otherwise have 
done. 

He left Cris in his place to superintend, to direct, to be 
altogether the controlling head and hand. Cris was not 
incompetent to the task; but he might have displayed 
a little more humane sympathy with the sufferers with- 
out compromising his dignity. Cris had arrived in much 
bustle and excitement at the scene of action, putting eager 
questions about Rupert, as to how he came to be down the 
shaft, and whether he was really dead. The report that 
he was dead had reached Cris Chattaway’s ears at some 
miles’ distance, as it had reached those of many others. 

It had reached Maude Trevlyn’s; but later in the 
day. The servants at Trevlyn Hold had heard it, and 
they foolishly went open-mouthed to Maude—‘ There 
had been an explosion in the pit, and Master Rupert 
was amongst the killed.” Maude was as one stricken 
with horror. She did not faint, did not cry; she put on 
a shawl and bonnet mechanically, as she would for any 
walk of indifference, and went out of the house on her 
way to Blackstone. “Don’t go, Maude; it will only be 
more painful to you,” Octave had said, in a kind tone, 
as she saw her about to depart; but Maude went on as 
though she heard her not. She turned towards the 
fields—it cut off a few minutes of the way—and she 
bore swiftly on with a dry eye and burning brow. At 
the conjunction of the fields and the road, as she was 
turning into the latter, she met George Ryle, 

“Where are you going, Maude?” 

“Oh, George, don’t stop me! I had but him.” 

But George did stop her. He saw her troubled 

countenance of despair, and suspected what was amiss. 

Putting his arm gently around her, he held her so that 

she should not go on. Maude supposed he had heard 


the terrible scene; but she did not like the check. 





changed look, and drew their own conclusions, “ Ah! 









“TI must see him, T must hear about it,” she said, 
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bursting into tears, “Why do you stop me? THe was 
all I had.” 

“Maude, my darling, be comforted. You nave been 
hearing the report that Rupert was a sharer in the 
calamity, as I heard it; but the report was a false one. | 
Rupert is alive and well.” 

Was he asserting this only to soothe her? Mande fell , 
back against the gate, and looked at him with eagerly | 
questioning eyes; reproach and hope—wild hope as she 
feared it—mingling in them together. “ Anything but 
deceit,” she gasped. I could not expect it from you.” | 

“Maude, the report of Rupert's death was a false one. 
It was believed he was in the pit when the accident | 
occurred ; and the news that he was spread far and wide. 
But he was not near the pit, he was far from it, and at | 
the very moment when they were lamenting his fate he | 
came running up to them from a distance. Young 
Apperley told me this: he was there; and when | 
Apperley quitted the scene, Rupert was standing with | 
Mrs. Chattaway and Miss Diana, unharmed, a sym- 
pathising spectator. I am telling you the happy truth, | 
Maude.” | 

Overcome by her emotions, Maude leaned upon him 
and sobbed out her tears; tears more blissful than she 
had perhaps ever shed. Mr. George would have had no 
objection to apply himself to the task of soothing her 


| until the shades of night should fall; but scarcely a 


minute had they so stood when an interruption, in the 
shape of some advancing vehicle, was heard. These 
envious interruptions will intervene, you know, at the 
most unwelcome of times—as, perhaps, your own expe- 
rience may enable you to bear testimony to. 








It proved to be the pony carriage of Miss Diana 
Trevlyn, Mr, Chattaway with his lame foot sat beside 
her, and Mrs. Chattaway occupied the groom’s place 
behind. Miss Diana, who chose to drive her own pony, 
although she had a gentleman at hand, pulled up in 
surprise at the sight of Maude. 

“T had heard that Rupert was killed,” she explained, 
advancing to the carriage, her face still wet with tears. 
“But George Ryle, whom I have just met, has told me 
the truth.” 

“And so you were starting to run to Blackstone!” 


returned Miss Diana. “ Would it have done any good, | 
child? But that is just like you, Maude. You will act | 


upon impulse to the end of your life.” 

Mrs. Chattaway bent forward with her sweetest smile. 
“He is not injured, Maude; he is on his way home, 
alive and well, Iam sorry that you should have heard 
what you did.” 

“It seems to me that the whole parish has heard it,” 
ejaculated Mr. Chattaway. 
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ie heard it,” said George, who had gone round to 
Miss Diana’s side and was leaning on the carriage. “I 


have been out since the morning, and it was the first 
hews to greet my return—that there had been an acci- | 
dent at the mine and Rupert was killed. Before I had | 


recovered the shock, however, Tom Apperley came up 
and set me right as to Rapert; and I was hastening up to 
the Hold to tell them the truth, suspecting that they also 
might have heard the false report, when I met Maude. 
So L had the satisfaction of imparting it to her.” 

“I can make room for you, Maude, my dear,” said 
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Mrs. Chattaway, whose face this afternoon was as a very 





, sunbeam, so joyful was the revulsion of feeling: “ we 


are neither of us very big. Thank you, George; if you 
will be so kind as help her up.” 

Maude was squeezed in somehow ; they were not very 
big, as Mrs, Chattaway said, and it was managed. In 
point of fact, the seat was only built for one, a groom ; 
and-grooms, you are aware, don’t wear crinoline. 

Tt is a dreadful calamity,” observed George as they 
drove away. “I shall go to Blackstone, and see if I cau 
be of use.” 

Not many paces had the pony taken when they met 
the Rev. Mr. Daw. ‘Was the man gifted with ubi- 
quity ? But an hour or two, as it seemed, and he had 
been bearding Mr. Chatiaway at the mine. He lifted 
his hat as he passed, and Miss Diana and Mande bowed 
in return. He did not approach the carriage, or at- 
tempt to stop it; but strode on with wide steps, as does 
one in a hurry. 

Mr. Chattaway, who had never looked towards the 
man, or moved a muscle of his face, turned his head to 
steal a glance at him when he deemed he was at a safe 
distance. There stood Mr. Daw, talking to George 
Ryle, one hand stretched out in the heat of argument, 
the other grasping the red umbrella, which was turned 
over his shoulder. 

“Treason, treason!” mentally ejaculated the master 
of Trevlyn Hold, and he raised his handkerchief to wipe 
the moisture that was gathering on his face. “How I 
might have laughed at them now, if—if—if that had 
turned out to be true about Rupert !” 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
THE OLD TROUBLE COME AGAIN. 
From ten days to a fortnight went by, and affairs were 
resuming the routine of their ordinary course. The 
outward indications of the accident at the pit were gone ; 
the bodies of the poor sufferers were buried ; the widows, 
mothers, orphans, had begun to realise their destitution. 
It was not all quite done with, however ; the inquest, 
adjourned from time to time, was not ye6 concluded ; 
and popular feeling ran high against Mr. Chattaway. 
Certain precautions, having reference to the miners’ 
safety, which ought to have been observed in the pit, 
had not been observed ; and hence the calamity. Other 
gentlemen, owners of mines in the vicinity, had carsed 
these precautions to be put in use long ago; but Mr. 
Chattaway, whether from careless inertness, or from 
regard to the expense they must have cost, had not done 
so. People spoke out freely now, not only in asserting 
that these means of safeguard must no longer be delayed 
—and of that Mr. Chattaway was sensible himself, in 


| a disbelieving, sullen sort of way—but also that it was 


incumbent on him to do something for the widows and 
orphans, A most distasteful hint to a man of so near 
a disposition as was Mr, Chattaway. Miss Diana Trev- 
lyn had gone down to the desolate homes and rendered 
‘them glad with her bounty ; but to make anything like 
@ permanent provision for them was Mr. Chattaway’s 
business, and not hers, The sufferers believed that Mr. 
Chattaway was not likely to make even the smallest for 
them; and they were not far wrong. His own hurt, 
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the sprained ankle, had speedily recovered, and was now | 


well again. 


And the officious stranger, and his interference for | 
the welfare of Rupert? ‘That also was falling to tiie | 
ground, and he, Mr. Daw, was now on the eve of} 


departure. However well-meant these efforts of his had 


been, they could be nothing but impotent in the face of | 


Squire Trevlyn’s will. Mr. Daw himself was at length | 


convinced of the fact, and he began to doubt whether | 
Messrs. Peterby | 


his zeal had not outrun his discretion. 
and Jones crossly told him that it had, when he acknow- 
ledged, in answer to their imperative question, that he | 
had had no grounds whatever to go upon, save goodwill 
to Rupert. 


farewell visit of civility ; which he did do, and got into 
hot water. 
He asked for Miss Diana Trevlyn. But Miss Diana 


happened to be out, and Octave, who was seated at the | 


piano when he was shown in, whirled round upon the 
stool in a blaze of anger. She had taken the most 
intense dislike to this oflicious man: possibly a shade of 
the same dread which filled her father’s heart had pene- 
trated to hers. 

“Miss Trevlyn! If Miss Trevlyn were at home, she 
would not receive you,” was her haughty salutation, as 
she rose from her stool. “ It is impossible that you can 
be received at the Hold. Unless I am mistaken, sir, 
you had an intimation of this from Squire Chattaway.” 

“ My visit, young lady, was not to Mr. Chattaway, 
but to Miss 'Trevlyn. So long as the Hold is Miss Trev- 
lyn’s residence, her friends must call at it—although it 
may happen to be also that of Mr, Chattaway. I am 
sorry she is out. I wished to say a word to her before 
my departure, I leave to-night for good.” 

“ And a happy thing too,” said angry Octave, forget- 
ting her good manners. But the answer had not con- 
ciliated her, especially the very pointed tone with which 
he had called her father 1, Chattaway, 

She rang the bell loudly to recall the servant. She 
did not ask him to sit, but stood with her finger pointed 
to the door ; and Mr, Daw had no resource but to obey 
the movement and go out—somewhat, it must be con- 
fessed, ignominiously. 

In the avenue he met Miss Trevlyn, and she was 
inore civil to him than Octave had been. “TI leave to- 
night,” he said toher. “I go back to my residence 
abroad, never in all probability again to quit it. I 
should have been glad to serve poor Rupert by helping 


him to his rights—Miss Trevlyn, I cannot avoid calling | 


them so—but I find the law and Mr. Chattaway are 
stronger than my wishes. It was, perhaps, foolish of 


me ever to take up the nobion, 3 and I feel half inclined 


to apologise to Mr. Chattaway.” 

“ Of all visionary notions, that was about the wildest | 
I ever heard of,” said Miss Thana, 

“Yes; one utterly vain and useless. I see it now. 
I do not the less feel Rupert Trevlyn’s position, you | 
must understand; the injustice dealt out to him lies | 
with as keen a sense on my mind as it ever did: but I 
do see how hopeless, and on my part how foolish, was 
any attempt at remedy. I should be willing to say this 
to Mr. Chattaway if I saw him, and to tell him T had 


Somewhat of this changed feeling may | 
have prompted him to call at Trevlyn Hold to pay a, 


done with it for ever. Mr. Freeman hints to me that I 
was not justified in thus attempting to disturb the 
peace of a family, and he may be right. But, Miss 
Trevlyn, may I ask you to be kind to Rupert ?” 

Miss Trevlyn throw back her head. “I have yet to 
learn that I am not kind to him, sir.” 

“TI mean with a tender kindness, I fancy I see in 
him indications of the same disease that was so fatal to 
his father, It has been on my mind to invite him to go * 
back home with me, and try what the warmer climate 
may do for him; but the feeling (amounting almost to 

a prevision) that the result in his case would be the same 
| as it was in his father’s, withholds me. I should not 
like to take him out to die: neither would I charge my. 
self with the task of nursing one in a fatal malady,” 

“You are very good,” said Miss Diana, somewhat 
| stiMly. “ Rupert will do well where he is, I make no 
| doubt : and for myself, I do not anticipate any such illness 
for him. I wish you a pleasant journey, Mr. Daw.” 

“Thank you, madam. I leave him to your kindness; 
it seems to me only a duty I owe to his dead father to 
mention to you that he may have need of extra care 
and kindness ; and there’s none so fitting to bestow it 
upon him as you— the guardian appointed by his 
mother,” 

“ By the way, I cannot learn anything about that 
document,” resumed Miss Diana, “ Mr, Chattaway says 
that it never came to hand.” 

“ Madam, it must have come to hand. If the letterin 
which it was inclosed reached Trevlyn Hold safely, it is 
a pretty good proof that the document also reached it, 
Mr. Chattaway must be mistaken.” 

Miss Diana did not see how, unless he was wilfully 
mistaken—was falsely denying the fact. “A thought 
struck me the other day, which I wish to mention to 
you,” she said aloud, quitting the subject for a different 
one, The graves of my brother and his wife—are they 
kept properly in order ? ” 

* Quite so,” he answered. “TI see to that.” 

“Then you must allow me to repay to you any 
expense to which you may have been put, I——” 

“Not so,” he interrupted. “ 'There is no expense—or 
none to speak of, The ground was purehased for ever, 
a perpétuité, as we call it yonder, and the shrubs 
planted on the site require little or no care to keep 
them in order. Now and then I do a half day’s work 
myself there, for the love of my lost friends, Should 
you ever travel so far—and T should be happy to welcome 
you—you will find their last resting-place well attended 
to, Miss Trevlyn.” 
| “T thank you much,” she said in a hearty tone, a3 

she held out her hand. “AndTI regret now that cir- 
qunastances have prevented my extending hospitality to 
| you.” 

And so they parted amicably. And the great ogre 
| Which Mr, Chattaw:.7 had feared would eat him up, had 
| subsided into a very harmless man indeed, Miss Diana 
| stepped on to the Hold, deciding that her respected 
brother-in-law was a booby to have been so easily 
frightened into terror. 

As Mr. Daw passed the lodge, old Canham was airing 
himself at the door, Ann being out at work. The 
gentleman stopped, 
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“You were not here when I passed just now,” he 
said. “I looked in at the window, and opened the door, 
but could see no one.” 

“T was in the back place, maybe, sir. When Ann's 
absent, I has to get my own meals and to wash up my 
cups and things, and the sink’s back’ards.” 

«“T must say farewell to you. I leave to-night.” 

“Teave the place! What, for good, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Daw. “In a week’s time from 
this, I hope to be comfortably settled in my own home, 
some hundreds of miles away.” 

“ And Master Rupert? and the Hold?” returned 
old Canham, the corners of his mouth considerably drawn 
down. “Is he to be rei’stated in it ?” 

Mr. Daw shook his head. “I did all I could, and it 
did not succeed: Ican do no more, My will is good 
enough—as I think I have proved; but I have no 
power.” 

“Then it’s all over again, sir~dropped through, as 
may be said ? ” 

“Tt has.” 

Old Canham leaned heavily on his crutch, lost in 
‘| thought. “It won’t drop for ever, sir,” he presently 

raised his head to say. “There have been something 
within me a long, long while a-whispering that Master 
Rupert’s as safe to come to his own afore he dies, as that 
I be to go into my grave. When this stir took place, 
following on your arrival here, I thought the time had 
come then. It seems it hadn’t; but come it will, as 
sure as that I be saying it—as sure that he’s the true 
heir of Squire Trevlyn.” 

“T hope it will,” was the warm answer. “You will 
none of you rejoice in it more truly than I, My friend 
Freeman has promised to write occasionally to me, 
and”? 

Mr. Daw was interrupted. Riding his shaggy pony 
in at the lodge gate—a strong, brisk little Welsh animal 
bought a week ago for him by Miss Diana, was Rupert 
himself. Upon how slender a thread do the great events 
of lifeturn! The reflection is so trite that it seems like 
the worst species of tautology to repeat it; but there 
are times when it is brought to the mind with an in- 
tensity of truth positively starting. 

Mr. Chattaway, by the merest accident—as it appeared 
tohim—had forgotten a letter that morning when he 
went to Blackstone. He had written it before leaving 
home, intending to post it on his road, but lefé it on 
hisdesk. It was drawing towards the close of the after- 
noon before he remembered it : he then ordered Rupert 
to ride home as fast as possible and post it, so that it, 
might be in time for the evening mail. And this 
Rupert had now come todo. All very simple, you will 
say: but I can tell you that but for the coming home at 
that hour of Rupert Trevlyn, the most tragical part of 
this history would in all probability have never had 
place, and you must have gone without the cream of 
the story. 

“The very man I was wishing to see!” exclaimed 
Mr. Daw, arresting Rupert and his pony midway in 
their career, ‘I feared I should have to leave without 
wishing you good-bye.” 

“ Are you going to-day ?” asked Rupert, 

“To-night, You seem in a hurry.” 
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“fam in a hurry,” replied Rupert, as he explained 
about the letter. “If I don’t make haste, I shall lose the 
post.” 

“ But I want to talk to youa bit. Do you go back 
to Blackstone ? ” 

“Oh, no; not to-day.” 

“Suppose you come in to the parsonage for an hour 
or iwo this evening ?” suggested Mr. Daw. “Come to 
tea. Iam sure they'll be glad to see you.” 

“ All right ; T’ll come,” cried Rupert, cantering off. 

But a few minutes, and he cantered down again, the 
letter in his hand, Old Canham was alone then, 
Rupert looked towards him, and nodded as he went 
past. There was a receiving house for letters at a solitary 
general shop, not far beyond 'Trevlyn Farm, and to this 
Rupert went, posted the letter, and returned to Trevlyn 
Hold. Sending his pony to the stable, he began to put 
himself to rights for his visit to Mr. Freeman’s—a most 
ill-fated visit, as it was to turn out. 

They took tea at the parsonage at six, as he knew, and 
he had to hasten to be intime. He had made his poor 
dinner as usual at Blackstone. In descending the stairs 
from his room, he encountered Mrs. Chattaway in the 
lower corridor. 

* Are you going out, Rupert ?” 

*T am going to the parsonage, Aunt Edith.“! Mr. 
Daw leaves this evening, and he asked me to go in for 
an hour or two.” 

“Very well. Remember me kindly to Mrs, Freeman, 
Rupert—my dear——” 

“ What?” he asked, arresting his hasty footsteps, and 
turning round to speak, 

“You will not be late ? ” 

“No, no,” he answered, his careless tone a contrast to 
her almost solemn one. “ It’s all right, Aunt Edith.” 

But for that encounter with Mrs, Chattaway, the 
Hold would have been in ignorance of Rupert’s move- 
ments that evening. He spent avery pleasantone. It 
happened that George Ryle called in also at the parsonage 
on Mr. Freeman, and he was induced to remain, Mrs, 
Freeman was hospitable, and put before them a good 
supper, to which Rupert at least did justice. 

The up train was due at the Barbrook station at ten 
o'clock, and George Ryle and Rupert accompanied Mr, 
Daw to it. The parson did not: he did not care to go 
out at night, unless called forth by duty. They reached 
the station five minutes before the hour, and Mr. Daw 
took his ticket, and waited for the train. 

Waited along while. Ten o’clock struck, and the 
minutes went on and on. George who was pacing the 
narrow platform with him, drew Rupert aside and 
spoke. 

“Should you not get back to the Hold? Chattaway 
may lock you out again.” 

“Let him,” carelessly answered Rupert, 
get in somehow, I dare say.” 

It was not George’s place to control Rupert Trevlyn, 
and they paced the platform as before, talking with Mr. 
Daw. Half-past ten, and no train! The porters stood 
about, looking and wondering; the station master was 
fidgety : he wanted to get home to bed, 

“Will it come at all?” asked Mr, Daw, whose 
patience appeared exemplary. 


“T shall 
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« Oh, it'll come, safe enough,” was thereply of one of 
the two porters. “It never keeps its time, this train 
don’t: but it’s not often as late as this.” 

“Why does it not keep its time ?” 

“Cause it have got to wait at Layton’s Heath fora 
cross train; and if that don’t keep its time—and it 
never do—this un can’t.” 

With which satisfactory explanation, the porter made 
a dash into a shed, and appeared to be hastily busy with 
what looked like a collection of dark lanthorns. 

“TJ shall begin to wish 1 had taken my departure this 
afternoon, as I intended, if this delay is to be much 
prolonged,” remarked Mr. Daw. 

Even as he spoke, there were indications of the 
arrival of the train. At twenty minutes to eleven it 
came up, and the station master gave some sharp words 
to the guard. The guard returned them in kind; its 
want of punctuality was not his fault. Mr. Daw took 
his seat, and George and Rupert hastened away to their 
respective homes, But it was all but eleven o'clock, 
and Rupert, in spite of his boasted bravery, did fear the 
wrath of Mr. Chattaway. 

The household had retired to their rooms, but that 
gentleman was sitting up, looking over some accounts. 
The fact of Rupert’s absence was known to him, and he 
experienced a grim satisfaction in reflecting that the 
keys were turned upon him—that he was locked out for 
the night. Itis impossible for me to explain to you 
why this should have imparted satisfaction to the mind 
of Mr. Chattaway ; there are things in this world not 
easy of explanation, and you must be contented with 
the simple fact of knowing that it was so. 

But Mrs. Chattaway? She had gone to her chamber 
sick and trembling, feeling that the old trouble was 
about to be renewed this night. If the lad was not 
allowed to come in, where could he go? where find a 
shelter ? Could she let him in? was the thought that 
hovered in her mind; she would, if she could accomplish 
it without the knowledge of her husband. And that 
might be practicable to-night, for he was shut up and 
absorbed by those accounts of his, 

Gently opening her drossing-room window, she 
watched for Rupert: watched until her heart failed her. 
You know how long the time seems in this sort of wait- 
ing. It appeared to her that he was never coming—~as 
‘it had recently appeared to Mr. Daw, with regard to the 
train. The distant clocks were beginning to chime 
eleven when he came. He saw his aunt; saw the signs 
for silence that she made to him, and contrived to hear 
and understand her whispered words. 

“Creep round to the back door, and I will let you in.” 

So Rupert crept softly round; walking on the skirt- 
ing beds of grass: and Mrs. Chattaway inside crept softly 
down the stairs in her stockings, without a light, and 
uudid the bolt of the door silently, and admitted Rupert. 

“Thank you, dear Aunt Edith. I could not. well 
help being late. The train——” 

“ Not a word, not a breath!” she interrupted, in a 
terrified whisper. “Take off your boots quietly, and go 
up to bed without noise.” 

Rupert obeyed her in silence. They stole up-stairs, 
the one after the other. Mrs. Chattaway turned into 
her room, and Rupert went on and gained his, 





And the master of Trevlyn Hold, bending over hj; 
account books, knew nothing of the disobedience that 
had been enacted towards him, but sat there expecti 
and expecting to hear Rupert’s ring echo through tho 
house, Better, far better that it had done so! 

(To be continued.) 
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Booxs Rrcerved.— Composition and Punctuation 
Samiliarly explained for those who-have neglected the 
Study of Grammar. By Justin BRewan. ‘Twelfth 
edition. Price 1s. 120 pp. [Virtue Brothers and Co, 
Amen Corner.]—<A Selection of Hymns for Sunday 
Schools and Cottage Preaching. [Caudwell, 335, Strand. ] 
—Bessy’s Money, a Tale; by the Author of “Mary 
Powell.” 72 pp. [Halt and Co., 26, Paternoster Row.] 
—First Book of Examplesin Arithmetic. By A. Sritoy, 
Price 10d. 72pp. [Virtue Brothers and Co., 1, Amen 
Corner. ]—The Sabbath School from a Practical Point 
of View. By James Hrisocks, Author of “ify | 
Story,” &¢. [Snow, Paternoster Row.]—Ask and Ye 
shall receive. [Paton and Ritchie, 81, Princes Stroot, 
Edinburgh. |—Handbook to St. Luke for the Poor ani 
Unlearned. By B. H. Mitcnens [Hatchard and Co, 
Piceadilly.} 

Ministering Children. By Manta Lovisa Cxaruzs- 
wortH [London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.} New 
edition, 1862. In this cheap edition, we gladly shake 
hands again with an old and tried friend, The art of 
writing instructive tales, suitable for children, but inter- 
esting at the same time to those of older years, seems 
generally to belong to our American sisters. We have 
few rivals in this country to such works as “ The Lamp- 
lighter” and “The Wide, Wide World.” But here is 
a genuine English production, whieh has won its way 
into the heart of every child who has read it; which 
has carried an interesting and instructive lesson with it 
into many a home, and has steadily kept—as it deserves 
to do—a high place in the popular religious literatureof 
the day. We confidently affirm that there is no tale 
which may with more safety be placed in. the hands of 
a young person. Its object is to teach, that every child 
—no matter his station~has a ministering work to do, 
and how he may do it. There are consequently a 
number of little heroes and heroines, doing good in 
their respective spheres; and especial care is taken to 
show that in this ministering service, money is not a 
requisite, however useful.. Although the picture pre 
sented to us is somewhat Utopian, although it is seldom 
our lot to meet such blessed little ministering spirits, 
let us hope that the ideal created in this book may 
become a reality in the case of many readers, who have 
not hitherto had a model before them. 

To illustrate the beautifully simple and expressive 
style of the volume, we give a brief quotation :— 

««T wonder,” said Herbert one day to old Willy, . » + 
“why you are so often reading those words about the man- 
sions in heaven, when you know theni all by heart? I 
should be for reading what I did not know.” 

“Well, master, you are right enough, I dare say, butit 
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they bo!*:and I cannot doubt them. You sée; master, 
the thought of @ mansion in. heaven for an old sinner like 
me, and my Lord gone to prepare it, and coming back to 


just doubting again—though F pray that the good Lord 
would keep me from that! But it’s wonderful tocome and 
see them all written there just when I want to be building 
up my poor faith, for then T know it’s not man’s word, nor 
the thought of my old heart, but ‘the Word of the Lord 
that endureth for ever.’ ” 

In conclusion we may safely recommend the book to 
the attention of our readers. 








Temperance Mepartinent, 


ONE WAY OF DOING GOOD—A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
“DiscRETION is numbered. among the cardinal 
virtues.” One fine summer's evening (says a 
country gentleman), as 1 was wending my steps 
homewards, I paused occasionally to admire scenery 
in which all was lovely—or rather, let me remodel 
my words, and say there was an exception to 
this loveliness: for as I crossed the heath I observed 
Holsby, the carpenter, sleeping off the effects of his 
potations ; and his once burly form and portly bear- 
ing appeared to have lost half its vigour, Drink had 
done its work upon the body as well as upon the 
mental powers of this toper.. As I gazed at the 
inebriate, I could not shut out from my mind the re- 
flection :—God gave that man a fine constitution to 
keep, and the man has given it to Satan to destroy. 
Alas! how large a portion of the ills of life are those 
of man’s own creation! Wisely was it said— ' 

“Make temperance thy companion : so shall health 

Sit on thy brow.” 

These thoughts induced me to direct my steps to a 
cottage on the heath, tenanted by a very sober, 
worthy man, of no education, but possessed of a large 
stock of good-nature and of good sense. The man 
was a very blunt speaker; yet if the words were 
hard, the tones were soft, and men used to say they 
all liked old Hartley. 
| “Well, my friend,” said I; “what report do you 
| give of yourself this morning?” 
| “Hearty, sir—hearty ; thanks to you.” 
| “You were very animated an hour ago, when I 
| passed your garden.” 
| “Yes, sir; PH just tell you, sir, all about it. Will 

you please to take a seat on this bench? You know, 

ar, aint able to get about much since my accident, 

but as I'm in good health I don’t think it’s the right 
| thing to do nothing, and I don’t know what sort of a 
| Christian he can be who doesn’t try to do something. 
| Now, where there’s a will, as people say, there's 
| ways a way. You see, sir, I have a prétty garden, 
| aud an uncommon nice view over the valley, and the 
| Tiver, and the woods, and we can seo them all from 
that bench. I had the bench put there for that rea- 
son, and it enables me to doa deal of good.” 

“How can the’bench help you, my friend? ” 

it My neighbours like a view, and they like a chat.” 

‘Yes; and I hops they like you.” 

“Maybe they do, sir; pretty well all of ‘em. At 


= they are very kind to me, and they come 
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take me to it—why, it’s all so wonderful, if I could not | 
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pretty often to see me, and they let me say to them 

just whatever I like, and I own I do ‘say it pretty 

sg Bless. ’em all, I wish I could do’em all good. 
ut I try.” 

“ What is your plan? how do you and the bench 
go to work?” 

“ Why, sir, I am trying just now to reform the 
reformers, for they are a good set, though a little 
wrong-headed sometimes.” 

“That is a new office, my friend. I-thought you 
had nothing to do with polities; and I did not know 
you were a reformer.” 

““No, not I, sir, and I tell my neighbour, the 
cooper, it’s better for him to put a bung into a barrel 
for threepence, than to mend the state for nothing, 
sir; it won't pay. Why, there’s Jinks will spend 
hours, and good working hours, too, at the ‘ Bag o’ 
Nails’ in yonder lane, argufying about what he calls 
foreign policy. I say to him, ‘Jinks, that won't pay, 
home affairs "Il tell better. Just you leave politics 
to them as understands ’em.’” 

“T am at a loss to know,” I replied, “ who it is yon 
are wishing to reform.” 

‘* The temperance people, sir.” 

‘Surely you, whom I have known so many years, 
do not wish to hinder the progress of so good a work 
as temperance ?” 

“Hinder, sir? bless your heart alive! no, indeed! 
I wish it good speed. It’s not old Hartley that does it, 
it’s the men themselyes—the advocates as they call ’em 
—the speakers that hinder it: or at least some of ’em.” 

** You do well not to include all in your censure; for 
very many of them are wise, good, and prudent men.” 

“T believe it, sir; and I wish they would teach 
some others a little of their prudence.” 

“In what way do these well-meaning men display 
their imprudence?” 

“Tn this way, sir; they go too far.” 

“May yon not mistake them? ” 

“No; I have long thought just what I have said ; 
and I heard t’other day a gentleman say the same of 
’em, and I’m sure he ought to know, for he’s done a 
— of good in the way of temperance, and he 

nows them well, and they know him—ah! and they 
like him—and they know he would not say an unkind 
thing of any of them; and yet I heard him say it.” 

“ Give me some idea, that I may judge for myself. 
I dare say it is all from want of thought.” 

“Perhaps it is, sir; but that’s what it shouldn't 
be; and [I tell ‘em so pretty strongly, You know 
dim Underwood, sir?” 

** Yes, certainly; years ago he was one of my Sun- 
day-school scholars.” 

* Well, sir, Jim eame to see me t’other day, and 
he askéd me what I thought about a temperance 
meeting wé had a little while ago, and I said, 
‘Jim, T have known you ever since you were a little 
chap not higher than my chair, and  hhiow you are a 
worthy fellow, and you don’t want brains; but oh, 
my patience! what a ninny you made of yourself the 
other ow downright regular ninny ; it’s a clear 
case, and no mistake.’ 

“*T think that’s'a mistaké,’ he said, ‘at all events; 
but hold hard for a bit—stop a moment, Master 
se 
«* Why should I stop? I've not said my say yet. 
What do you want ?’ 

“+ T want to look in the dictionary.’ 

“t Por what? ' 
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“* For the meaning of the word civil, for I think 
you've forgotten it.’ 

“¢If T have, I aint forgotten the meaning of the 
word kind, and I want to be kind to you.’ 

“Your physic may be good, but don’t you think 
you could make it taste a little better?’ 

“ ¢]f I did it wouldn’t be so good for you. 

“¢ Well, then, old Honestsides, say away.’ 

“¢ Jim, you're a great friend to temperance.’ 

“*]T know I am; and s0 are you, only I get about, 
and go to meetings, and you can’t. You try to pro- 
mote temperance, as some poor fellows in this village 
can tell.’ 

“*So Ido; but not in your way.’ 

“¢ What's wrong in my way, old grumbler?’ 

*¢You don’t think enough of what the devil is 
doing. You see, Jim, this temperance movement is 
an uncommon good thing, if it’s not pushed out of its 
place. Of course the devil would prevent it if he 
could—yes, he would prevent it altogether ; but as he 
can’t prevent its going on, he no doubt says to him- 
self, “If I can’t stop the coach, I'll persuade ’em to 
let me drive it: I'll get on the box, and I'll drive at 
such a rate over everything, that people will say, ‘I 
shan’t go by that coach.’ So that if 1 can’t stop this 
temperance business, 1’ll go to work in another way. 
I'll make the reformers do mischief, and yet I'll make 
’em fancy they are doing a world of good.” 

“*T own I do say a great deal, and so does Luke 
Wilton ; but I’m sure we wish to do no wrong.’ 

“* But that’s just what you both do. Your neigh- 
bours say you make ‘em angry. You talk about the 
wickedness, and the madness, and the cruelty it is 
to wives and children, and what a shame it is to the 
masters, when men give themselves up to drink.’ 

“ ¢Tsn’t that true?’ 

“+ ¢ Yes, all true, and, as they say, all right enough; 
but you won't stop at the right place. You make tem- 
perauce everything. It’s a kind of religion with you.’ 

“** Well, it is religion.’ 

‘No, it’s not; it is only a part of religion, and not 
always that; for some men are very temperate, and 
yet I’m afraid they have an uncommon small stock of 
religion.’ 

*** Well, what do you call it?’ 

“¢ A help toreligion, anda very great help. I call 
temperance a something that helps a man to become 
religious ; and when he isa religious man temperance 
is a thing that he mustn’t be without, and dare not 
be without, and will not be without.’ 

“+ Well, I must say I think you’re about right 
there ; but go on.’ 

“*The first thing I growl at is this: the other 
day Luke, who’s a bit of a scholar, wrote to the 
minister in the next village, denouncing the wicked- 
ness of ministers who do not put down the use of 
wine in the sacrament. Isn’t this going to extremes?’ 

rs perhaps it is; and I don’t. think it works 
well. 

‘“** No, and never will; you tell Luke from me 
that I don’t want to see him wiser than the apostles,’ 

“* Tf you put it in that way, a man who declaims 
against the use of wine in the sacrament makes him- 
eelf wiser than his Divine Master.’ 

‘** Certainly he does; for our Lord himself used it 
for that sacred pur: When shall you see Ike?’ 

‘¢* To-night, as I go home.’ 

“Well, 1 want to have a talk with him, for Luke 
and me are old friends; tell him to come and take 


No, no.’ 
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a friendly cup of tea with me to-morrow; and don’t 
forget to tell Luke, will you? to let well alone, and 
not ride a good horse to death. If men go beyond 
what is wise and prudent, you see they don’t know 
where to stop. I heard a gentleman one day say, “ If 
you desire to do good, shun extremes.” ’ 

** Well, I'll give the message. I see, old fellow, 
you want to get at Luke's heart down his throat.’ 

‘«¢ And a very good way, too. Do a body a kind. 
ness, and then say what you think will do him good, 
Now, Jim, before I forget it, let me tell you I have 
got a pretty pair of pigeons for your boy. Callas you 


‘**] will, and thank ye, neighbour; my boy ‘ll be 
delighted ; he’s bin longing for some pigeons,’ 

‘** But now, Jim, don’t forget what I have said, 
and don't, there’s a good fellow, run mad because 
you are engaged in what’s good. Why—will you 
believe it ?—I saw in a book one day that Sir Walter 
Scott’s housemaid went mad through cleanliness!’ 

“* Then I suppose she was a Dutchwoman ?' 

““¢She wasn’t a wise woman, that’s clear. When 
people get wild about any notion, they know not 
what foolish things they do. Some years ago there 
were a number of people who would baptise their 
children in butter-milk, because they didn’t think 
water was right ; and then there were some more who 
thought to be very wise, and they actually used sand, 
The devil does delight to make well-meaning people 
look foolish. Go on, Jim, and be useful; but don't 
let your temperance advocacy be like that cabbage.’ 

‘** How can it be lixe that cabbage—in what way ?' 

“ ¢ Because it’s a good thing running to seed. Do 
you think anybody will give our friend in the next 
village credit for good sense when he says, *‘ I won't go 
to the Lord’s table because they use the devil's cup?” 
Why, the man’s drinking out of the devil's cup of 
another kind, at that very moment! Then there's 
another man al'ays trying to prove that the Bible 
isn’t right, and he seems half inclined to be angry 
with St. Paul for urging Timothy to take wine.’ 

‘** Well, I think he is wrong there ; for I heard our 
minister say Paul was speaking as a physician would 
was and that the use a Sie for rene and for 
religious purposes was perfectly justifiable.’ 

“Tm Felt glad to lear be say so; that’s all 
right. Now go on and go ahead, and you're not 
likely to overturn the coach.’ 

“ Well, sir, that’s what I said to him.” 

‘Your advice, friend,” I remarked, ‘ was very 
good, though rouglily conveyed.” 

‘* You see, sir, when I want to correct a runaway | 
horse, I don’t tickle him with a feather ; and if I am 
calling to a friend whose house is on fire, I don't 
whisper through the key-hole.” 

** Well, how did he take it?” 

“ He burst into a roar of laughter, and shook me 
with both hands. Jim's a good fellow.” : 

‘* By your method of half play and half earnest it 
is probable you may improve good and useful men 
better than I could by a graver style. Let. us wish 
them hearts full of zeal, heads full of prudence, and 
God's blessing to attend both them and their labours.’ 

“ Well, sir, to that good wish I say ditto ; fur! 
love the men, and J should be ashamed of myself if I 
did not love their work.” 

“My hope is, Hartley, that we shall have more good 
men to reform the wor.1, and fewer men to need it. 

“* Bravo!” 
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- JOHN SULLIVAN. 


AN ADDITIONAL. ARTICLE. 

An angry Roman Catholic correspondent, who 
signs himself “G. J. B.,” has sent us three 
letters, expressive of his wrath, which has been 
excited by the dialogues between Alfred Rogers | 
and John Sullivan. It is a well-known rule | 
in any controversy, that we may generally tell | 
who is getting the worst of the argument, by | 
observing who is losing his temper, Now 
«q, J. B.” clearlyshows this sigan. In his first | 
letter he talks about “a professed liar ;” in his | 
second he speaks of “deliberate misstatements ;” 
and in his third of “garbled quotations.” Our | 
readers can judge for themselves, whether the 
tone or spirit of the dialogues between Alfred 
Rogers and John Sullivan at all resembled this. 

We do not feel at all certain . whether 
“q. J. B.” meant that we should print his | 
letters, or not. If they had had any relevancy 
to the question, we should have felt inclined to 
have given. them ; but, as is generally the case 
with modern Romish controversialists, their 
chief object seems to be, to lead us away from 
the real point in dispute. We are told by 
“G, J. B.” of the liberty given by the Romish 
Church to read the Scriptures ; of the converts 
made by the priests of the Oratory at Brompton ; 
of the incomes of the Anglican bishops; of 
Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus ; of the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; of the supremacy of Queen 
Victoria; of the blessed. Mary, “Mother of 
God ;” and of Baptists, Mormons, and Quakers. 
If we were to follow him into all these ques- 
tions, we should occupy many pages, and get 
into a controversy which might fill a volume. 
We never intended, and do not now intend, to 
fill Tae Quiver with this one subject; or to 
become, to the exclusion of all other topics, the 
“ Protestant Advocate.” We must, therefore, | 
remind “@. J. B.,” and remind ourselves also, 
that our purpose, in admitting these dialogues, 
was, to deal with a single point only. “G, J. B.” | 
seems to forget this, but we must recall it to his 
memory. Even it we were willing to plunge | 
into the whole Romish controversy, we should 
still think it wise to take up one question at a 
time. 

We will, therefore, rapidly review the topics 
of the dialogues we have lately given, and point 
out to “G. J. B.” what the question at issue 
really is ; for he himself must have lost sight of 
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it, unless it has been his deliberate object to lead 
us away from the point. 

The assumption, then, set up by “John 
Sullivan,” is that. which we know is frequently 
used by Romish Sisters of Mercy and school- 
masters in dealing with the sick and the young : 
“Ours is ‘the Old Religion,’ and you may reason- 
ably caleulate that ‘the Old Religion’ is probably 
the true one.” 

To which Alfred Rogers replies, that he con- 
tests this point, and calls for proof. The chief 
document of all, by which every question of this 
kind ought to be decided, is that left by Christ 
and His Apostles—the New Testament. But it 
is useless to refer to this; for every. Roman 
Catholic, when he receives, the Creed of Pope 
Pius LV., does thereby give up the right to read 
Holy Seripture as he reads any other document. 
He promises that he will never attempt to un- 
derstand the Bible for himself, but will accept 
the meaning which his priests put upon it. It 
is, therefore, useless to appeal to Holy Scripture 
with a Roman Catholic, on this or any other 
subject. He has promised not to read them 
with his own eyes or understanding, but with 
the eyes and understanding of other people. 
Hence, if this question is to be discussed at all, 
it must be in some other manner. 

John Sullivan is then supplied, by his priest, 
with a, little pocket selection of passages from 
the Fathers, purporting to show that the Primi- 
tive. Church held the same views as to saint 
worship, the supremacy of the Pope, transub- 
stantiation, &c. &c., which are now held by the 
Church of Rome. 

To which Alfred Rogers objects—1. That the 
Fathers thus cited are not those who lived in 
the apostolic times, but those who flourished 
three or four hundred years after; and, 2. That 
these Fathers, like other men, often changed 
their opinions, and.wrote both for and against 
the same question., Thus, numerous passages 
can be cited from Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and others, against image 
worship, the Papal supremacy, transubstantia- 
tion, purgatory, &c. &ec., while at other. times 
some of these writers seem to favour the same 
ideas. Hence, to draw an accurate idea of the 
faith of the Primitive Church from such writers 
as these, who lived long after the time of the 
apostles, and who often contradicted themselves 
and each other, is clearly impossible. 

The question, then, arose—How shall we 
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learn the actual faith of the early Church, 80 | is Ephesus, and all thé other! ébtincils. We do 
as to know whether Protestatitism 61 Romanism | not allow the author of ‘John Sullivan’ to be 
is mést like “the Old Religion ?” infallible, and to set them aside as ‘tiothing.” 

To which Rogers replies, that the best and| If“G. J. B.” is particularly fond’ of the Cotn- 
only safe way of discovering what a Church | cil of Ephesus, we will give hii oné of its dé. 
holds, is by examining her documents. This or | crees—the sixth--which rans thus :— 
that writer, be he bishop or Father, may mislead | “The Holy Synod determined that it shoiild 
you ; but public Creeds, Confessions 6f Faith, or | not bé lawful for any one to set forth, write, or 
Liturgies, offer a much surer criterion. He | compose any other Creed than that’ whicli wis 
therefore proceeds to adduce five ancient docu- | determined by the holy Fathers who’ assembled 
ments—the Apostles’ Creed, genérally used in | at Nice in the Holy Ghost':'and that ifany shall 
the second and third centuries ; the Nicene, and | dare to compose any other Creed, or adduce or 
the Constantinopolitan, adopted in the fourth ;| present it to those who are willing to be con- 
the Athanasian, accepted by the Church in the | verted to the knowledge of the truth, either 
fifth atid sixth ; and the Te Deum, of about the | from heathenism or Judaism, or any heres} 
same period. These five documents wére, beyond | Whatsoever—such persons, if bishops, shall'be 
all dispute, generally used in the wniversal | deprived of the episeopal office ; if’ clergy, of 
Church, from the days of the apostles down to | the clerical,” &e. &e, 
the rise of the kingdoms of modern Europe, Now, “G. J. B.,” if he has professed the Creed 
Hence an appeal to them, as probably exhibiting | of 1564, has declared that he “ undoubtingly 
the faith of the first six centuries, would be a | receives ‘all things declared by the General 
reasonable course to take. Councils.” 

This is agreed, and they are examined ; but it} The General Council of Ephesus decreed that 
is soon found that in none of all these five docu- | it should thenceforth be unlawful for any one to 
ments can any méntion be traced of the Worship | make a new Creed. 
of the mother of our Lord, or of the supremacy | But Pius TV., in Ad. 1564, did make a new 
of the Pope, or of the sacrifice of the mass, or | Creed. What, then, has become of Pius IV, } 
of purgatory, or, in short, of any of the distine- | and how does “G. J. 'B.” contrive at one rioment 
tive doctrines of Popery. These are found to be | | to beliéve, with the Council, that black is black, 
first added tothe professed faith of the Church | and in the next moment, with the Pope, that it 
in the Creed of Pope Pins TV,, which appeared | is white ? 
in A.D. 1564. We leave “G. J. B,” to digest this question, 

Looking, then, at all these facts, and observing | and add only one other remark... He seems, in 
that the Reformed Churches generally accept the | his last letter, to imagine’ that he has proved the 
three Creeds and the Te Deum, use them, and | Papal supremacy, by citing from Augustine a 
are content with them, while the Romish Church | passage in which St. Peter is called “ the ‘chief 
is not content with isnt and will not use the | of the apostles.” He overlocks, like most Roman 
Nicene Creed without adding twelve articles to | Catholics, the circumstance that it matters no- 
it, Which were never added to it until A.p. 1564 | thing what St. Peter was, except he can con- 
—looking, we say, to all these facts, Rogers iitve, by some means, to get him to Rome, St. 
comes to the conclusion that the Reformed Peter himself tells us that his diocese lay in 
Churches stand where the Church of the early | Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
ages stood, and possess, in truth, “the Old Reli- | and that his chair was at Babylon. Now, Baby- 
gion ;” while the distinctive Creed of Romanism | lon was distant from Rome between 2,000 and 
bears date A.D. 1564, and is not, therefore, quite 3,000 miles; and that St. Peter ever undertook 
three hundred years old. that enormous journey there is no reason to be- 

Against this position, our Roman Catholie | lieve. Let St. Peter, then, be as high and dis- 
correspohilent has not, in truth, advanced one | | tinguished an apostle as any one can make him, 
single argument. Had he done so, we would his elevation has no connection whatever with 
hate given it to our readers, The only passage | the rank or the position of the Bishop of Rome. 
in his letters which it seems worth while to! The fiction of ‘his visit to, that city was one of 
quote is this :— the inventions of the fourth centus'y, and begins 

“Tf Nice and Constantinople are evidence, so | now to be thoroughly understood. 
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: | But ceas6 this weak vontplaining : rebellious heart, be still! 
THE JEWISH WIDOW AND HER 80N | Andstrive, thy grief sustainitg, td bless His holy will, ’ 


“ His compassions fail not."—Lam. ffi.'22. By God my child is taken— from God the bléssing came: 
CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. No, Lam not forsaken, and blessed be thy name |” 

ws : - And meekly thus reeurring to what her child had said, 

I' going home, miy mother !|—we aro but strangers here— | She checked her heart's demurring, and watched beside the 

My father and niy brother, I soon shall meet them there ! 


Lonly weep; my mother, bécause I think of tlice, ) , epare 

And wish thore tvere Another, to take the place of me, And ointments, richly scented, are poured upon his hair ; 
never have-been lonely, though left so long alone— And o'er the matily bosom, and o'er the forehead catm, 

We never have ’ et The lily’s drooping blossoms ate mingled with the palm ; 

‘Two loving hearts two only+a widow and her sow! And spices. pure and costly, diffuse their odours sweet 

Bat God has blest tig ever, and if it be His will, Around that figure ghastly, wrapt in its winding-sheet. 

Mother and child to sever, oh ! Ho will bless us still ! fine wind chamber por a Mey sorry, out ee dead, a 

fe. 2 hd motuers follow. evilig, aNd ehlidron s tears are she! ; 

Thal be wt pico ma args sh Pn ee eee lor she, whose child is taken, Who follows next the bier, ’ 

Lone as a friehdless stranger, when ef your son bereft. So helpiess, 80 forsaken, who would not feel for her ? 

But, mother, When I’m take~ob, no, you must not fear! | While other hearts are grioving, to witness her distress, 

You will not #e forsaken, for God is ever near. Her ief seems past relieving, in its deep loneliness ; 

We cannot sée Fis features, or hear His voiee on earth, But One is touched with pity, who meets the mournful train, 

c 


‘ wu, , | Advancing through the city, beyond the gates of Nain— 
For we are sinful eredtures; and have been from our birth ; One, all the power ossessing, with all the will to snve : 


And He, though kind and gracious, is so supremely pure, | ‘The Lord of every bléssing; and life beyond the grave; 
Through all this world £6 spacious, none could the sight | Por not & sparrow falloth without His gracious care, 
endure, ‘ And when) His creatures calleth, He hears and answers 
From Him you'll ne'er be.parted, though veiled from mortal prayer, 
eyes 5 "Twas not His holy mission to lost and guilty man 
You're meek, and contrite-hearted, and such He'll not | In this, his low condition, to lengthen out his spat : 
despise, ‘fo raise the frame corrupting, #estore the mortal breath— 
His gtaciots word will cheer you when I am dead and | ‘The law thts interrupting of this, the body's death; 
gohe: For with His new-born spirit, to man redeemed— forgiven— 
Tarn to Him while I’m with you, and say, “‘ Thy will be | The flesh eannot inherit pure, endless life, in heaven ; 
done {” But as the seed abideth to spring beneath the sod, 
From God the strebgth was given: she ktielt beside her } The grave the body hideth, till quickened by out God. 
s0n, H But now the course of Nature its wonted law suspends, 
Raised her mock eyes to heaven, and said, “ Thy will be | As oné poor helpless creature the Lori of Lifo befriends, 
done!” He marked the sad processjon--the youthful corpso they 
Now let us pray, my mother, for faith and strength of bore— P 
heart, | Her agonised expression—and said, ‘Ah! weep no more [” 
And comfort one another once more before we part ! | That voicé of sweetness thrilling, in acecuts mild and low, 
But here his sweet voice faltered, for life was ebbing fast; | Her heart with comfort filling, arrests the mother’s woe. 
Dark shades arose, and altered his feattirés as they passed. | Before the rest advancing; He came and todchod the bier, 
The look and ait abstracted, the flitting 8 of breath, His look, divinely glancing, filled all with holy fear ; 
The clear, calm Urow éontracted~ all told of coming death! | And they the dead that carricd, unconscious owned Lis 
Yet still, ere life departed, and consciousness had fled, will, 
To her, who, broken-hearted, stood weeping by his bed— | And, though He spake not, tartied, aud at tho touch stood 
To her, as fainter, weakor, ‘uiid e very failing sense, still. 
His eyes still turned to seek lier, with looks of love intense, | Ero'any could implore Him, He turnéd His gracious eyes 
Hlis last breath pasding faintly, ~ moved hislipsin prayer, | Upon the corpse before Him, and said, ‘* Young many, 
And smiles, serene and saintly, in death still lingered there. arise!” 
No shriek, nor sounds of weeping, burst from that cheerless | ‘The word was scarcely spoken, when, weke from death's 
roonl: repose, 
The mother sat there keeping hor lone watch in the gloom. | It’s ivy bondage broken, the lifeless youth arose + 
And as, in mttte-dejection, she gazed upon the dead; | Burst were the bands that. bound him, unsealed his beaming 
Sho felt, with his affeetion, her evory joy was fled ; eyes 
But then, her rashness blaming, cried, ‘‘ Let me not rebel!” | And mild] gazing round him, he smiled with sweet surprise. 
In humble faith exclaiming, “ My Father, it is well ! | But ah! the mother’s gladuess what language can portray, 
By thee this child was given, and thou Hast dalled my son; | As all her weight of sadhess that instant passed away? 
Thy will, O Lord of héaven !—thy will, try God, be done! | ‘The lovk of dream-like wonder, the cry of wild delight, 
Would it had been thy pleasure this loving child tu spare-- | Which burst her lips asunder at that o’efwheltiing sight, 
My dearest earthly treastre, wlio lived iny griefs to share ! | So lately broken-hearted, now so supremely blest, 
But wave on wave suctecding o’ér this poor heart hath | He who.in death departed now folded to her breast; 
passéd, | And in her deep emotion sho knelt before the Lord, 
And this, ail woes oxceeding, the heaviest, comes at last! | And With lier soul’s devotion she wotsbipped and adored. 
Ah! had my guilty nation G68 faithful to her God, In Jesus, meek and lowly, and in His tender love, 
| 


dead, 
But now the youth lamented they for the tomb prepare, 








This evil generation had sure dseaped the rod. She hailed the God most holy~the Lord who reigns above | 
But tow—disetaeed, degraded—our crown of glory gone | Thero is deeper sorrow than aught that mother knew, 
That hope, untimely fatled, which once divinely shone ~ Though we the fact may borrow, to point the type to you: 
In hapless plight we linger, rejected and forlorn, | ‘There is a deeper anguish, oh! child of hardened sin, 
While every heathen tinger points to the Jew in scorn ! | When we behold you languish, with dark disease within ; 
Alas! in wisdom holy, no prophet of the Lord, Whe} though with manly vigour, you draw your mortal 
No seer, devolit and holy, proclaiins His wondrous Word | _ breath, 
oe the pedple’s blindness, and heals the people's grief, | Within is.all the vigour and ghastliness of death ! 
And, rich in kuman kiridness, to all affords relief. 'There’s a more wondrous hour than that when Jesus came, 
Oh ! for the days of glery— those days.for ever gone !— | And by His word of power revived that mortal frame— 
When the sweet, sacred story tells of the Widow's Son, | When life divine He giveth, and grace and love abound, 
When good Elijah heeded the mother’s acvetits wild, | And when the dead sou! liveth, and when the lost is found: 
And with Jehovah pleaded to give her back her child ! Then joy on earth is given to many a mother’s heart, 
Then in this chamber kneeling, some messenger of grace And or resound in heaven, where is bear their part. 
Had como with gifts of healing, and sarictified the place; _| Think of that death appalling —the final, hopeless death !— 
Had heard the voice of wailing, reoalled the fleeting breath, | Think of that wondrous calling, which giveth yital breath | 
And, with the Lord prévailing, had snatched my ¢hild from | For they, renewed and living, who thus their life regain, 
death, Need seek no short reviving on earth like that of Nain, 
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The Early Days of Good Aen. 


No. VIL.—CHESTER NEWELL RIGHTER (concluded). 


Durtxe his short sojourn in the camp, Righter saw 
many a scene of suffering, and incurred no small 
personal risk. On one occasion, having spent some 
hours in reconnoitering the various points of interest 
and getting “the best. possible view of Sebastopol 
and the entrenchments,” he found himself, at sunset, 
seven miles distant from Balaklava. It was too late 
to return to his quarters that night, and he accepted 
the invitation of one of the officers to spend it in his 
tent. The fare was very plain—cold salt pork, hard 
sea biscuit, and coffee, picked green, roasted, and 
pounded with large stones; and this at the table of a 
commissioned officer—but hunger rendered it palate- 
able. After the meal, it being clear moonlight, 
Righter spent an honr in visiting the soldiers in their 
tents. He found in almost every one.of them some 
sick and suffering men. ‘They lay on the cold, damp 
ground, wrapped in blankets. Poor fellows! they 
complained of want of warm winter clothing, and 
suitable provisions, having nothing but salt meat, and 
no wood to cook it; stale pilot biscuit and green 
coffee, and no fire to roast it; and no medical attend- 
ance whatever ; and yet they were obliged to lie out 
in the trenches at night exposed to the wet and cold, 
and in constant fear of attack from the enemy. The 
night before, six had been frozen to death there ; and 
the night before that, the Russians had made a:sortie 
and bayonetted ten others. ‘“ Our sufferings are very 
great,” they said; “ but we are ready to meet the 
Cossacks at any moment, and die for the glory of our 
country.” “For these brave men,” says Righter, “I 
could not but have a great sympathy. I spoke a kind 
word of encouragement, and distributed a few Bibles 
and Testaments to them, which they received with 
much gratitude and thankfulness of heart. AsI re- 
turned home to my tent, the view of the encamp- 
ment, stretching for miles along the hill-sides and in 
the valleys around, and the watch-fires blazing upon 
the heights afar, was picturesque and beautiful.” 

The next morning he started for head-quarters at 
the camp, four miles distant, putting a few Testa- 
ments in his pocket for distribution by the way. As 
he was trudging along the mud, half-knee deep, he 
saw, in the midst of the din and confusion of the 
scene, the wife of a soldier stopping to-rest by the 
wayside, and her interesting countenance attracted 
his attention. He stepped forward, spoke a few words 
to her, and asked if she had a Bible or ‘Testament in 
her tent. She said, “Oh, no; we have just come 
from Varna, and if you could give me one, I should 
be very thankful.” An old soldier coming up, said, 
“Tf you coulkl give me one, too, sir, [ should think 
very much of it. I belong to Captain Fraser's 
battery, and we have no Bibles there.” The precious 
books were gladly given, and Righter proceeded on 
till he reached his destination ; and after an interview 
with General Estcourt, Lord Raglan’s _ principal 
secretary, called on his lordship in person, by whom 
he was received very kindly, and mvited to dine with 
him on the morrow, when he would have the neces- 
sary order prepared. Accordingly, the nextday he 
dired with the commander and his staff, when he was 
asked many questions about America, and received 
the most cordial entertainment and friendly expres- 
sions of interest in his work. 





When he ‘took. his | 


leave, as it was getting late, Lord Raglan inquired if 
he certainly knew the road to Balaklava, five miles 
distant, saying the path was quite uncertain at 
night. Feeling no doubt on this P seh he expressed 
his assurance that there was no difficulty, and accord. 
ingly set off on his way, accompanied by a friend, 
Before they had proceeded far, a thick fog arose, and 
darkness set in, They presently lost their way and 
wandered in perplexity, not knowing whether they 
were beyond the English lines, or whether they were 
going towards or away from their desired point. At 
length they encountered a party of Frenchmen, who 
politely directed them in the right path, and after a 
long and perilous ride, reached Balaklava in safety, 
and were soon on board their ship, to their great joy 
and thankfulness, 

Furnished with the requisite passport, the zealo 
agent of the Bible Society lost no time in yep, 
to the advanced camp in front of Sebastopol, to ascer- 
tain there whether the soldiers needed Bibles, and 
were willing to receive them. It was evening when 
he arrived. The cannonading from the town was 
unusually heavy that. night, and shot and shell were 
firing and bursting on all sides. The officer who 
entertained him encouraged him to hope that there 
were many in the camp who wished for the Bible. 
Thus encouraged, he set off by moonlight to walk 
round the nearest cluster of tents, comprising one 
division only, while the whole encampment extended 
fifteen miles along the hill sides and through the 
ravines around. In the first he entered he found 
three soldiers; one of them sick, All rejoiced to 
receive a Bible, and thanked the giver with heartfelt 
gratitude for having come so far to bring them the 
Word of Life; nor would they let him leave until he 
had accepted in return a gift of some nuts and 
almonds. In the next tent ho found three others, 
one shivering with ague, who, on hearing the ques- 
tion whether he would like a Bible, eagerly replied 
that he-should very much like it. “I had one when 
I left Mngland,” said he, * but I lost it at the battle 
of Alma, and since then I have had nothing but a 
Prayer Book, which I rifled from the knapsack of a 
dead comrade at Iukermann.” On _ being told that if 
able to purchase one it would be well he should do 
so, he immediately produced 3s. 6d.; and when asked 
if it was not too much for a poor soldier to pay, he 
replied, “ Oh, no; keep it all. I give it as a free-will 
offering to the American Bible Society.” Righter 
gave the others two Testaments, and was assured that 
“the last thing they would throw away on their 
march would be the Bible.” In the next tent he 
visited, a similar welcome was given him; and one of 
the men, politely taking off his cap, said, ‘I cannot 
read myself, but I cau hear this man read, and it will 
do me as much good as him. We have been in all 
the battles together, and, thank God, have both been 
preserved. But can you not come to-morrow night, 
when the others will be in from the pickets? 1am 
sure they would all like to have Bibles, too.” As his 
little stock was soon exhausted, Righter returned to 
his tent, ‘thankful that he had been permitted to 
distribute the Scriptures to those noble soldiers on the 
field of Inkermann, and praying that God would 
abundantly bless his Word to their spiritual good.” 

His next step was to call on the chief of police, 
from whom he obtained admission to the Russiat 
prisoners, eleven in number, only one of whom could 
read, On being asked if he would like to receive 
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New Testament, he said that he would not only read 
it himself, but also to his companions, that they 
might be benefited as well. His work being now 
accomplished, Righter obtained an order from the 
commissariat for a return passage, and in two days 
reached Constantinople, where steps were immediately 
taken to forward a supply of the Scriptures to 
the Crimea, and it was determined to send a colpor- 
teur to labour in that important field. Of his pro- 
ceedings at Stamboul, a pleasing account is given in 
his correspondence. Besides attending to the wants 
of various classes in the city and its vicinity, he suc- 
ceeded in opening a depository for Bibles and other 
religious books, and was greatly cheered by the 
interest which was excited, especially among the 
Turks, who eagerly purchased the Scriptures, and read 
them openly. Among the 20,000 French ‘soldiers 
encainped upon the heights of the Bosphorus, he 
found another deeply interesting and important field, 
and, in a few days, ‘distributed more than a thousand 
Testaments to the troops, then on their way to 
the scene of conflict. Doubtless the seed thus sown 
produced its fruit. Many of the soldiers were com- 
forted, not only in the camp, but on their dying beds, 
while studying the sacred pages ; and of the survivors 
not a few must have carried with them to their 
widely-scattered homes the volumes which Christian 
zeal and love had supplied to them in their hour of 
darkest trial. It is evident from his letters home that 
the heart of the young missionary was intensely 
occupied, and filled with fervent zeal. He was 
happy, too, and enjoyed the many sources of happi- 
ness opened to him. Writing on New Year's Day, 
1855, he says :— 

The skies are bright and sunny here, and the air mild 
and genial, as I fondly trust they may be in the distant 
west, where * the loved ones bide,” I have much enjoyed 
this day ; in our American Chapel we had a union meeting 
of Christians of every’ denomination in this city -- the 
Evangelical Alliance of Constantinople. It was‘to. me a 
delightful occasion, comings as I did, directly from the seat 
and sound of. war, and all the marshalling to arms and 
nilitary excitement of the camp at Sebastopol, to enjoy 
this scene of peace here, where we met together in the 
nane of the Prince of Peace, to hold sweet communion and 
fellowship with our Saviour and our God, It seemed pecu- 
liarly appropriate to hold such a meeting at the opening of 
anew year, when the wheels of God’s providence are roll- 
ing forward with wighty power in the East, preparing the 
way for the spread of the Bible, and preaching the Gospel 
to the ends of the world, 


A few months later, in a letier to his father, he 
says:— 

It is the Sabbath, and my thoughts from this Meslem 
land are turned toward home and those I love across the 
waters, Mingled with thoughts of home are likewise those 
of heaven, our home above, where, I trust, redeemed, 
sauctified, glorified in the image of Christ, we shall all 
meet in our Father’s house around his throne, where sin, 
sorrow, and sighing never enter, and parting shall be known 
no more for ever, This thought can alone sustain and 
cheer the soul, as, separated from,each other in distant 
lands, we labour. on, each in our own sphere, doing our 
appoiuted work, till our Divine Master call us home, 
having overcome, “to sit down with him on his throne, 
even as he also overcame, and is sct down with bis Father 
on his throne,” 

It had been the intention of Mr. Righter to visit 
Greece on his way to the East, but finding it imprac- 
ticable to carry out his pee ‘then, he took the 
earliest green to make 4 short trip to Athensin 
behalf of the Bible cause. On his way thither he 
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visited Smyrna, and gives a very impressive and 
animated picture of what he saw there. 

At night, we cast anchor in the broad and beautiful 
harbour of Smyrna; the next day was the Sabbath, and 
we called on Mr. Ladd, the American missionary, and 
attended his Turkish service in the morning, A little con- 
gregation of the natives, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, 
were assembled; and listened to the earnest discourse of 
the preacher with marked attention. Though the language 
was, a strange tongue, yet. the Gospel always sounds 
delightful to a Christian traveller ina strange land, . The 
next morning we visited the old Greek church, where 
Polycarp is'said to have preached. Over the door I read 
the inscription in ancient charactors, “ Polyearp, the divine 
Shepherd.” It is elegantly decorated within, and nine 
silver lamps are kept burning night and day. A large 
screen stands before the high, altar, elaborately carved in 
oak, representing all the various scenes in the New Testa- 
ment connected with the birth, life, death, and resurrection 
of Christ—the work of many years of diligent labour, all 
cut by the hands of one who was deaf and dumb. Then 
we mounted the old Genoese castle upon the hill, which 
commands a view of the city and surrounding country of 
Asia Minor. Here is the site of ancient Smyrna, the 
crown of the East, and near by the river Mylis flows to the 
sea on whose banks the ancients claimed that Homer was 
born ; beyond lie the valley and river Hermes, celebrated 
in classic song, and the broad Mediterranean stretches far in 
the distance, all spread out like a picture before us. From 
this point, too, we could trace distinctly the location of the 
seven churches of Asia, in the precise order in which they 
are mentioned in the Revelations— Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, whose 
ruined sites still remain to attest the truth of Scripture, and 
the terrible fulfilment of the prophecy of Him that liveth for 
evermore. 

Arriving at Athens, our traveller had the happiness 
of receiving a cordial welcome from the friends 
of the Gospel in that city, while they assured 
him it was a most favourable time to make a new 
effort.in distributing the Bible among the Grecks, 
the bishops. and priests having lost their old prejudice 
against the Scriptures, the government being well- 
disposed, and the people ready to receive the Word of 
Life. He found much Christian agency at work in 
various ways—in the schools and elsewhere—and was 
encouraged to hope that by such means, and by the 
introduction of the sacred volume into all the govern- 
ment and public institutions for the education of the 
people, much benefit might be anticipated. 

ving accomplished the object of his visit to Greece, 
he returned to Constantinople, where he remained for 
a short time, and, by the advice of friends interested 
in the cause, determined upon making a journey to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, to inquire into the con- 
dition of thoSe countries with reference to the Word of 
Life, and, as far as it could be done, to provide for the 
supply of their destitution. 

We cannot follow him in his wanderings, but 
merely mention that almost everywhere he found 
some hopeful symptoms of individual interest in the 
things relating to eternity, and succeeded in several 

laces in organising committees among those Christians 
ie met with for the accomplishment of his object. 
His diaries and letters record the impression made on 
his mind by the varied scenes he wituessed, especially 
in Palestine, and particularly in Jerusalem and its 
environs, which he visited in company with Dr. 
Bonar of Scotland, and Dr. Tyler, of America. 

After an absence of nearly four months he regained 
once more his head-quarters, and notes in his 
journal :— 

Thursday, April 19. In sight of the domes and minarets 
of Stamboul, and thankful for a safe return from a long 
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appy journey, My visit to: Egypt, Palestine, and 
Sita ke Ropes the droktent fatereat antl yrs will be 
productive of lasting and important results in behalf of 
the Bible cause in the East. 

The spring and summer of the year (1856) were 
spent at Constantinople in the work of Bible distri- 
bution, and in perfecting and arranging his plans for 
its extensive prosccution in the countries he had | 
visited. He resuined, too, his visits to the hospitals, | 
and was ever gratefully weleomed by the poor 
goldiers in those asylums of the suffering. Durin 
the month of August he was very ill with a feveris 
attack, which laid him aside for some weeks, and 
probably may have had some connection with his | 
subsequent fatal seizure. 

We must now proceed to turn to the last page of 
his life’s history. Early in September, he became 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Jones, secretary of the 
Turkish Missions Aid Society, who was then about , 
to visit the interior stations of Asia Minor. Mr. | 
Righter determined to accompany him in this journey, 
and on the 16th of the month they sailed from 
Constantinople. Hastily bidding farewell to his 
friends, the zealous, loving-learted youth quitted his 
‘home in the East” as it afterwards proved, for the 
last time; ‘‘a beautiful rainbow gilding the morning 
sky” as he gazed on the receding coast. Prosper- 
ously journeying on day by day, he wrote to his 
mother, on the 2nd October, the following letter, dated 
from Tocat :— 

lam now upon a journey to tho interior stations of the 
Armenian Missions in Asia Minor, and have time only to 
write a hasty note from this most interesting place. ere 








Henry Martin lies buried, that devoted man who in India 
translated the Scriptures into Hindostanee and Persian, | 
and died with fever at locat, on his journey to Constanti- 
nople. I have this afternoon made a visit to his grave. It 
was just at the hour of sunset. A mild and mellow light 
was shed over the scene, and I could not but feel my devo- | 
tion quickened and faith strengthened beside the last rest- 
iag-place of this man of God cut off in early manhood, in 
the midst of his active labours, in a far distant land. Again 
a voice came to me—* What thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might ; for in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of man cometh.” 

Tocat is beautifully situated at the head of a fertile ' 
valley, abounding in gardens, vineyards, and fruit-trees of 
the most luxuriant growth, The missionary brethren came 
out to meet and welcome us in the name of Christ, and 
after we had spent a few days with them in delightful 
Christian intereourse, sent ns on our way rejoicing, My 
companion is a man of devoted piety, and an excellent 
Christian gentleman. Our ebjcet is to visit all the mission- 
ary stations in Asia Minor, to witness the work of the Lord 
in connection with the Bible cause and that of missions, 
and te establish a branch of the Evangelical Alliance, as 
far as may be practicable, at each station. 


From Tocat they traversed a bold and rugged 
country, with much picturesque and beautiful scenery, 
and in two days arrived at Sivas, a second missionary 
station of the American Board, where they were cor- 
dially welcomed. 


Indeed, our whole journey (says Righter) seems more like 
**Pilgrim’s Progress” than any I have ever yet made, The 
land is beautiful, and the climate most deightful, Though 
there are oceasional perils and dangers in the way, yet all 
is ‘‘ the King’s country,” and must one day be converted to 
Christ. At each station, too, we hold such sweet commnu- 
nion with eur Christian brethren in this far-off land as can 
only dwell in kindred hearts, We are entertained in the 
palace ealled Beautiful, and sleep in the chamber of Peace, 
as at times we repose two or three ys from the fatigues 
of our journey. Here in Sivas we administered the eom- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper to the little church gathered 





in the name of Christ, and we did mdeed sit. together in 


heavenly places. in Christ Jesus, with his elect ones in this 
Moslem land. 

Tn six days, over mountains, through winding 
valleys and extended plains, they reached the mis- 
sionary station of Arabkir, on the borders of the 
ancient PAREN. It is a city bel sa eg in the 
midst. of the. mountains, and “ exceedingly beautiful 
for situation.” Here again they were received by 
warm Christian hearts, overflowing with love and 
gratitude to those who sent to them the Bible and 
the missionaries of the Cross. 

Pursuing their journey, they came at the close of 
day down to the river Eupbrates, running with a 
swift current through a narrow gorge in the moun- 
tains—a broad and noble stream ; after crossing which 
they reached the town of Maden, on. the opposite 
bank, where they found a little Protestant Church, 
gathered from among the surrounding people by the 
zealous labours of American missionaries. Onward, 
over a wide plain and across rugged mountains, the 
two. companions. pursued their course, and in four 
days reached Diarbekir, a large walled. city, situated 
at the head waters of the ‘Tigris, on the borders of the 
plains of Mesopotamia. 

Here (writes the traveller) we spent another delightful 
Sabbath with the native and missionary brethren, and held 
sweet communion and fellowship together. One of the 
latter was an old friend of mine in college, and we enjoyed 
much onr intercourse in the recollection of former scenes, 
and in relating our various experience since we parted, 


One of the native Christians, who called to see the 
strangers, deeply interested them with his account of 
the beginning of the good work in the city, A case 
of Bibles had been sent to Maden, where they were 
seized by a Catholic merchant, who locked them up 
to prevent their circulation. This man’s property 
was afterwards confiscated, and the Bibles thus set at 
liberty were carried to Diarbekir for sale. A Syrian 
bought one of them, and began to read it aloud at 
night. This interested one of the workmen, who also 
obtained a copy, and read it; his example was fol- 
lowed by others, till at length the bishop was alarmed, 
and ordered that all the Bibles should be collected 
and burned, Still, some were not given up, and the 
good work, commenced in such a remarkable manner, 
went on, and flourished. Eventually one of the 
Syrian bishops was himself converted to the simplicity 
of Scriptural faith, and renounced the errors of his 
Church. He afterwards went to Enyland, and 
brought out a large number of Bibles, and circu- 
lated them diligently among his people. | Much perse- 
cution followed, but nevertheless the thing progressed, 
many were awakened to the truth, and continued 
firm amidst. all opposition. “ It was most interest- 
ing,” says Righter, “to hear these persecuted ones 
themselves relate their simple story, and tell what 
they had suffered for the sake of the Bible and the 
cause of Christ,” 

From Diarbekir the travellers proceeded to Mosul, 
mounted on 4 raft of a hundred inflated goat-skins, 
and thus gtided pleasantly down the Tigris, borne by 
the current, and enjoying the beautiful scenery, the 
mountains and roeks rising in grandeur and sublimity 
on either side. One day was the Sabbath, and they 
pent it at Hasgsankeefa, a city hewn, like Petra, in 
the solid rocks. Near this place they passed. the 
river Chebar, whieh, coming down from. the monn- 
tains of Chaldea, flows into the Tigris. On its banks 
the prophet Ezekiel saw his sublime visions, when the 
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itself to his view, 

On the 9th of November, at noon, they came in 
sight of the minarets of Mosul, and the tomb of 
Jonah, covering ‘the ruins of ancient’ Nineveh. Tt 


Oriental sky—'the’ shores clothed with green, the 
river flowing witha broad and majestic current, and 
the city, With its:battlements; minarets, and towers, 
in stately Eastern,style. Here the wanderers received 
the warmest. greetings, of Christian regard from the 
American missionaries stationed at Mosul, and found 
themselves at home, though “in a strange land.” 
Here they joined in the exercises of worship with a 
smal] Syrian.church, ‘descendants of the old Assy- 
riaus,” in sight of the ruins. of ancient Nineveh, and 
formed a new branch of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
meeting for thatpurpose being held in the neat 
chapel, and well attended. Fourteen members came 
forward and expressed their wish to unite themselves 
by means of this society with their fellow- Christians 
in all parts of the world... There is a touching entry 
in Righter’s diary which records a visit he paid at the 
hour of sunset to the missionary burial-ground. 


Hore (he says) are the: graves of Dra, Grant and Lobell, 
Mr. Laurie, Mrs, Mitchell and Williams, My, Hinsdale, and 
their children who have died here, It is beautifully situ- 
ated, on a slightly elevated ground, ‘one imile from the city, 
in sight of the gardens, river Tigris, Jonah’s tomb, and the 
snow-erowned mountains of Koordistan in the. distance. 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord!” 


Already the angel of death was hovering over him- 
self, and Le was abont, to be added to the number of 
the blessed. dead. . His letter to his mother giving an 
account. of this. journey, and dated. from. Mosul 
breaks off. abruptly in the midst of an unfinish 
sentence, He was suffering even then from. the 
attack of disease which in a few days put a close to 
his existence. The particulars of his last mess were 
related in the letters of his travelling companion and 
the missionaries of Diarbekir, where he died. Provi- 
dentially, he was enabled to reach that. place before he 
finally broke. down, and there, surrounded by those 
who loved and tended him, he received every attention 
it was. possible, to. bestow. Medical care. and affec- 
tionate nursing were, however, unavailing, and_ it 
soon became apparent that his end was. approaching. 
From the first he appeared to have a presentiment 
that his time was short, and he was much absorbed in 
meditation and ‘prayer while reason eontinued unim- 
paired. When the violence of the fever 
delirium, his thoughts were still of heavenly things, 
aud he oceasionally broke out into singing, or would 
speak as if preaching or giving an address. Once he 
was heard to, exclaim, ‘‘ Oh! I see the glory of the 
Divine nature!.Nearer and neayer it comes—how 
beautiful!—how glorious!” Shortly before he ex- 
pired he called for Mr. Jones, sayings “T want to tell 
im of the glory of God.” On Tuesday, the 16th 
December, 1857, he breathed his last, after having 
several times wttered the prayer, ‘* Lord, deal gently 
With thy servant.”* The prayer was answered: gently 
ascended to that. land of blessedness, where sorrow 
and sickneas: and, death are unknown. His funeral 
took place on the evening of the samo day. The 


ground was at d. “A friendly deacon, named 
Shemmas Sulleba, possessed a plot of ground in the 
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heavens were opencd, and the Divine glory manifested 


appeared beautiful, under the’ brilliant sunlight ‘of ‘an | 


and peacefully his spirit. passed away from earth, and | 


buried him among strangers, for no Protestant burial- | 
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| Syrian graveyard, aud he kindly offered it for the 
occasion, No objection was made by the bishops and 
patriarch of that Church, and the missionaries were 
thavkful to accept the kindly gift of a last resting- 
place for their dead. ‘There, then, reposes the body 
of Chester Righter, who, like Henry Martyn, sank 
by the wayside, worn and weary, and slept the sleep 
of the righteous, His work was done, and the voice 
from heaven said to. him, **Come up hither!” 
‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,” 


THE GENEROUS SON REWARDED. 

Tux employment of Napoleon's confidential secre- 
taries was, of all kinds of slavery, the least support- 
able....Day and night it was necessary to be on the 
spot. . Sleep,. meala,. health, fatigue, nothing was 
regarded. A. minute’s absence would have been a 
crime. , Friends,’ pleasures, public amusements, pro- 
menades, rest, all must be given up. The Baron de 
Maineval and the Baron Fain knew this by hard 
experience ;: but; at the same time they enjoyed his 
boundless confidence, the most implicit reliance on 
their discretion, and a truly royal liberality ; they 
both deserved that confidence. One day, at two 
o’elock, the Emperor went out to hunt, ‘He will 
probably, as usual, be absent four hours,” Maineval 
calculates. It is his father’s birthday; he may surely 
venture to leaye the palace for a short time. He has 
bought a little villa, and is desirous to present it to 
his beloved father, and to give him the title deeds, 

He sets out; the whole family is’ collected ; he is 
warmly greeted—they see him so seldom. The pre- 
sent is given; the joy increases; dinner is ready, and 
he is pressed to stop: he refuses. ‘*The Emperor 
may return and ask forme." “Oh, he won't be 
angry; you are never away.” The entreaties re- 
double ; at last he yields, and time flies swiftly when 
we are surrounded by those we love. In the mean- 
time the Emperor returns, even sooner than usual. 

He enters his cabinet, ‘‘ Maineval! let him be 
called.” They seek in vain. Napoleon grows im- 
patient. ‘Well, Maineval!” They fear to tell him 
that he is absent, but at last it is impossible to con- 
ceal it.. Atlength Mainevalreturns. ‘“ The Emperor 
has. inquired: for you ; he is angry.” ‘' All is lost,’ 
said Maineval to himself. He makes up his mind, 
however, and presents himself; his reeeption was 
terrible. “ Wheredo youcome from. Go about your 
business,” exclaimed “Napoleon; “I do not want 
men who neglect their duty.” Maineval; agitated, 
retires; he did not sleep all night ; he saw bis pros- 
pects cut off, his services useless, his fortune ruined ; 
it was a dreadful night. Day at length came; he 
reflected. ‘* He did not give me a formal dismission.” 
He dressed himself, and at the usual hour went to 
the Emperor’s cabinet. Some minutes after Napo- 
leon enters, looks at him without speaking, writes a 
note, rises, and walks about. Muineval continues 
the task he has in hand without lifting up his eyes. 








| Napoleon, with his hands behind his back, stops 
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before him, and abruptly asks, “What ails you? 
Are you ill?” ‘No, sire,” timidly replies Maineval, 
rising up toanswer. ‘‘ Sit down; you are ill; I don’t 
like people to tell me falsehoods ; I insist on know- 
ing.” ‘+ Siro, the fear of having forfeited the kindness 
of your Majesty deprived me of sleep.” “ Where 
were you, then, yesterday?” Maineval told him the 
motive of his absence, ‘I thought this little pro- 
perty would gratify my father.” ‘And where did 
you get the money to buy this house?” “Sire, I 
had saved it out of the salary your Majesty is good 
enough to assign me.” Napoleon, after having looked 
‘at him steadily fora few minutes, said, “Take a slip 
of paper, and write, ‘The treasurer of my civil list 
will pay the bearer the sum of 80,000 francs!’” - He 
took the draft and signed it. ‘ There; put that in 
your pocket, and now let us set about our regular 
business.” 
THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
FOURTEENTH CLUSTER. 

181. If we come to Christ, he will not cast us out; 
but if we do not come to him, we cast ourselves out. 

132, Books are the memory without us, and the 
memory is a book within us, 

133. The most effectual method of preventing the 
devil filling a bushel with chaff, is to fill it first with 
wheat. 

134, It is greater charity to bestow upon a needy man 
twenty shillings to buy a barrow and maintain himself, 
than it is to bestow fifty shillings that. he may continue 
a mendicant. 

135. God declares himself in three ways—by his works 
to the eye, by his Word to the ear, and by his Spirit to 
the heart. Blessed are the eyes which see, and blessed 
are tlie ears that hear, and blessed are the hearts which 
receive the declarations of God. 

136. Friendship is the only thing in the world con- 
cerning the usefulness of which all mankind are agreed. 

137. God is better served in resisting a temptation to 
evil than in many formal prayers. 

138. If it be our custom to sin, we ought also to know 
it is God’s custom to punish sinners, 

139, The pain of getting, the care of keeping, and the 
fear of losing, take away much of the comfort of having 
riches, 

140. In creation God is a God without us, in provi- 
dence he is a God above us, in the law he is a God 
against us, but in Christ Jesus he is a God for us and a 
God with us, 


Hiblical Expositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_— 

R, N.—* If any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he shall ask, and he shail give him life for 
tiem that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto death: 
I do not say that he shall pray for it.”—1 John v, 16s: 

Some, with Whitby and Macknight, would see in the 
sinning brother one who, for his sins, has been visited 
with some grievous bodily affliction; for whom, being 














penitent, some brother possessed of spiritual gifts should 
pray, and the “prayer of faith should heal the sick.” 
They support this view by James vy. 14, 15; 1 Cor. 
xii. 80, . This interpretation raises the question, What 
is this sin unto death, which puts a man beyond the 
pale of intercession? We imagine it to be the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Lest tender consciences should 
perplex themselves: as to the “unpardonable sin,” it 
may be said that tenderness of conscience about it, and 
a fear lest it may have been committed, are evidences 
that it has not been committed, ‘Well has Dean Trench 
said :— 
“Whom God rejects, they are not so, 

Strong bands are round them in their woe; 

Th: ir hearts are bound with bands of brass, 

That sigh or crying cannot pass, 

All treasures did the Lord impart 

To Pharaoh, save a broken heart; 

All other gifts unto his foes 

le freely gives, nor grudging knows; 

But Love’s sweet smart, and costly pain, 

A treasure for his friends remain.” 


W.—* Evea according to thy fear, so is thy wrath.” — 
Ps, xe. 11. 

Some will have it that this is equivalent to that truth, 
“Whom he loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth .every 
son whom he receiveth.” But we should rather seo in it, 
with Calvin, a statement of the stupid indifference of the 
ungodly to God’s judgments, They can hear unmoved 
the most terrible threatenings; they can pass un- 
changed through the heaviest afflictions. The man 
wko fears God is the man who duly estimates his wrath, 

H. S.—“ And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That ye which have followed me, in the regeneration 
when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.”’—Matt. xix. 28. 

In interpreting this verse, it is important to join the 
words “in the regeneration” with the latter clause, 
thus:—“ Ye which have followed: me, shall in the 
regeneration, when the-Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory, sit also upon twelve thrones.” 

They were looking for temporal rewards. The Lord 
promises them reward, and reward above their expecta- 
tion ; but he shows them that it must be a future, and 
not a present recompense, “The regeneration” is 
especially to be understood of the time of the gencral 
resurrection, and a new state of being in another world. 
At that time, the apostles who followed Carist in the 
days of his humiliation shall be advanced to such power 
and dignity that they shall be assessors with him. At 
first, indeed, they shall themselves stand before his 
judgment-seat ; and thon, being perfectly justified and 
acquitted, they shall sit down with him “upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Luke xxi. 
36; 2 Cor, v. 10). 

J. F.—* Thou hast with thee Shimei the. son of Gera, 
a Benjamite of Bahurim, which cursed me with a grievous 
curse in the day when I went to Mahanaim : but he came 
down to'meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by the 
Lord, saying, I will not put thee to death with the sword. 
Now therefore hold him not guiltless: for thou art a wise 
man, and knowest what thou oughtest to do unto him ; but 
his hoar head bring thou down to the grave with blood.” 


—1 Kings ii. 8, 9; reconcile with the following :— 
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the king sware unto him.” —2 Sam, xix, 23. 

The passage may be rendered, “ But his hoar, head 
bring thou not down to the grave with blood,” and. is 
thus explained. Although ‘David had generously for: 
given his disloyal servant Shimei, he deemed it his duty 
to caution his son against 2 man whose conduct might 
one day, if not guarded against, endanger the safety 
of the throne, Solomon therefore treated him as a 
suspected person, and punished him afterwards for 
violating a royal command, 

T. S.— Please to reconcile Lev. xx: 2k with Deut. 
xxv. 5. "i 
The Jow was to-matry his brother’s wife when she 
became a childless widow ; but he was not fo marry his 
brother’s wife in the lifetime of his brother. 


explained. by Matt.i. The marginal references will solve 
many scriptural difficulties, 

§, I. d.— Aud. God, said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, cud fowl 
that may fly above the earth inthe open firmament of heaven. 
And God created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, 
after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind : and 
God saw that tt was good.” —“ And out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air; and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call. them: and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creaturé,that was the name thereof.’-—Gen. i; 20, 21; ii.19, 

The apparent contradiction between these two ac- 
counts of the creation of the “fowl of the air” will be 
explained by substituting the marginal reading for the 
expression, “and. fowl that may fly,” If we read Gen. 
i, 20 thus, “And God said, Let. the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that. hath life, and Jet 
foul fly (Hebrew) above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven,” there will then .be no contradictory state- 
nent in this verse to that in Gen, ii, 19, where every 
fowl is said to have been formed out of thé ground. 

CO. R.— As s00w then as he had said unto them, I am 
he, they went backward, and fell to the ground.”—John 
xvii. 6. Was this from fear? 

We think it was from awe. Possibly at that moment 
Christ saw fit to exhibit in his countenance some por- 
tion of his personal dignity, to teach, them their utter 
helplessness in his presence, were it not by his ewn con- 
sent that he was seized by them. 


UNPUNISHED ,WICKEDNESS A PROOF OF A 
FUTURE. STATE. 
“VexGeANce is mine :'f will repay,” saith the God 
of Holiness, Justice, and Truth ; yet offenders eschpe 
oft unchastised, ‘Therefore the necessity of future 
tewards and punishments must be admitted by every 
student of history, and by all who reflect pon the 
passing events of fife. Acts of cruelty, persecution, 
injury, and oppression are daily discernible, and the 
injastice is not afterwards rectified. ‘The injury 
Temaing up to ‘Jife’s closing scepes, and the offender 
continues, unpunished. As we know that God is not 
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W. P, M.—The passage our correspondent refers to is |, 
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“ The king said unto Shimei, Thou shalt not die, Ana | thrust from the moral government of the world by 


the deeds of the wicked, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that when the veil is drawn aside that separates 
eternal scenes from the scenes of time, we shall find, 
as Scripture assures us, that there is a day appointed 
in which God will judge the world in righteousness, 
and render to every one according to his deeds. 
Reason as well as Holy Writ convinces ns, that as a 
holy God beholds the evil and the good, enpunished 
wickedness must be followed by a day of retribution, 
or the honour of Jehovah's government is not main- 
tained. The Inquiaition, which flourished for cen- 
turies, and consigned its hundreds of thousands of 
Christiap men to the dungeon or to death, will fur- 
nish eyen a sceptic, with a, reason for believing in a 
future state, Conceive one of these appalling scenes 
of wickedness which has oft transpiredson God's own 
earth. The helpless innocent is brought bound from 
his dungeon, where no voice of comfort is heard, no 
friendly eye | glances compassion, where damp and 
stench, perpetual darkness and horrid silence, reign, 
except when broken by the echo of his groans ; where 
months and years have been languished out in want 
of all that nature requires—an outcast from family, 
from friends, from ease and affluence, and a pleasant 
habitation, and from the blessed light of the world. 
The' persecuted one kneels, he weeps, he begs for pity. 
He sues for mercy by the loye of God, and by the 
feelings of humanity. Already cruelly tried by tor- 
ture, nature shudders at the thought of repeating the 
dreadful sufferings under which he had almost sunk 
before... He protests his innocence; he calls Heaven 
to witness for him, and implores the Divine power to 
touch the flinty heart, which ali his cries and tears 
cannot move. The unfeeling monster, the Inquisitor, 
talks of herésy and false doctrine. His furious zeal 
for a.corrupt faith stops his ear against the melting 
voice of a fellow-creature prostrate at his feet; and 
the terror necessary to be kept up among the blinded 
votaries of his Church renders eruelty a proper in- 
strument of religious slavery. The dumb executioners 
strip the sufferer of his tattered garments; the rack 
is prepared; the ropes are extended ; the wheels are 
driven round; the gory whip and. red-hot pincers 
tear the quivering flesh from the bones; the pulleys 
raise the victim: to ‘the roof: the sinews crack, the 
joints are torn asunder. The pavement swims in 
blood... The hardened minister of demoniacal cruelty 
sits unamoved—his heart has long been steeled against 
compassion. He listens to the groans, he views the 
strong convulsive pangs, when nature shrinks and 
8 and agonising pain rages in every pore; he 
counts the heartrending shricks of a fellow-creature 
in torment, and enjoys his anguish with the calmness 
of ove who views a philosophical experiment. The 
wretehed victim expires before him. 

The wicked inflictor of this torture feels no move- 
iment but of yexation at ‘being deprived of his prey 
before he had sufficiently glutted his fury. When he 
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rises to return to his home, no thunder roars, no 
lightning blasts him. He returns again and again to 
fill up the measure of his wickedness. He lives out 
his days in ease and luxury; he goes down to the 
grave gorged with the blood of the innocent, nor does 
the earth cast up again his vile carcase. 

See we not in scenes like these an evidence of a 
future day of retribution, when these cruelties shall 
be rectified, and justice overtake the guilty offender ? 
Could such. proceedings be tolerated by a Supreme 
Being, who is both holy and just, if there were not a 
life to come—a day appointed for rewarding every 
man accorJing to his works? Let the rejector of 
Revelation reflect on this train of reasoning, and he 
will discover that he must admit the force of the 
argument, or doubt the justice and purity of the 
Deity, or deny his existence. 








Houths’ Department, 


THE FARRELS. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF JAMES IL. 


CHATTER IV.—THE CRISIS. 
Tux following note was received by Sir Edward 
Montague just as he was leaving his home on the 
journey of which he had spoken to his daughter :— 

“My Deas Fatuer,—I have arrived here quite safely, 
and have seenhim, Prépare for June next. 

** Your dutiful son, “¥. M.” 

Such a paper, he thought, would not be safe to keep, 
in case he should fall into bad hands on the —_ 80 
he lighted his pipe with it, put spurs to his horse, 
and Fairfield nclibeth many miles behind him. 

On the evening of the second day he came in sight 
of Bristol. The sun was setting, bathing the distant 
spires in his departing glory, and lighting up the top 
windows of the higher housesas if they were prepar- 
ing for a general illumination. 

To the left appeared a little glimpse of the blue 
waters studded with sails, and not a few masts peered 
over the low buildings about the docks. 

Sir Edward alighted at a small tavern, about half 
a mile from the city gate, and ordering his servant to 
return home on the following morning with his horse, 
walked into the town. 

Here he lingered about the streets till it was nearly 
dark, when he repaired to.the pier, and ordering a 
boat, was conveyed on board asmall vessel lying just 
outside the harbour. 

There was no vessel there the next morning. 
soere said it had sailed for Jamaica. Perhaps it 
rad. 

And now, while the little ship sails on in sunshine 
or in storm, we must retrace our steps from the beach, 
and pay.a visit to a noble mansion some miles to the 
south of Bristol. 


whence for so many years the Hall had smiled down 
upon the fertile valleys. 

But the battle of Sedgemoor was yet a thing to 
come on the day that Mr. Le Vy and his companion 
rode through the little hamlet nestled almost amoung 
the trees'of the Park. 

Claremont was then a fine specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture, and though the deer (which used to 
start from many a bush at the sound of a step up the 
trim avenue) had long been sold to meet the expenses 
of a heavily encumbered estate, it still wore an air of 
nobility and comfort, sufficient to arrest the attention 
of any passer-by. 

Mr. Le Vy was accompanied by Herbert, whom he 
was anxious to introduce to his grand-uncle, _ Lord 
Cranbourne, who at that time was. in possession of 
the Hall, and.who showed. great. pleasure at their 
coming. 

* Vall Herbert, I am glad to see you,” were his 
first words; *‘ and Le Vy, I must thank you for all the 
care you have lavished upon him: I fear he cannot 
regard me with admiring eyes—thinks me very 
miserly, perhaps; but surely he would: rather find 
an ap oo a estate eyes svikiitanee Tam 
gone, than, after enjoying a few ings now, to 
have the trouble and eare that I have experienced 
ever since I became my own master. Even if he has 
not. thought .on all this, let him reverence an old 
man’s hobby, and I will trust him not to think ill of 
me some day.” 

Herbert assured the baron that he had always en- 
tertained for him nothing but the most dutiful feel- 
in And he was justified in so saying, for Mr. Le 
Vy had so kindly dealt with him as to: leave no room 
for further desires, and he was thus enabled to await 
with patience the realisation of the prospect which 
hei future held ah posed that this 

ut it must not be sup that this long journey 
was undertaken ape Miro Herbert Wgtaht tee his 
grand-uncle, Mr. Le Vy came on urgent political 
business, : 

It was with great anxiety that the friends of reli- 
gious liberty looked on the state of public affairs in 
En gland at this period of her history. 

The conduct of James since his accession had been 
replete with warnings indicative of the danger in 
which Protestantism soon found itself; and some 
among his subjects were already beginning to look 
around for a hand to rescue them from the destruction 
which threatened their holy faith, and their national 
rights of every kind. 

One Continental state had by a glorious revolution 
obtained for itself the position of champion of the 
Protestant churches, and the head of that state was 
in near proximity to the English throne. 

It need hardly be told that that state was Holland, 
and that its heroic Stadtholder was he to whom most 
of the discontented in England now looked for relief. 

But William was not to be hurried into so hazardous 
an undertaking as a descent on England in so early a 
period of the struggle; and in the meantime there 
were a few minds that would try a quicker expedient 


Claremont Hall exists nowhere now. The fierce | for 


avengers who followed quick upon the battle of Sedge- 
incor left not a stone to tell the story of its wrongs. 
There. was a night, then, when every inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood was made aware of Kirk’s approach 
by the shatt of fire and the column of smoke that 


rose high into the heavens on that side of the hill | deceased 
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_ The Duke of Monmouth held a high place in many 
especially in the western counties; and his 
affable manners, exhibited far and wide during his 
many tours, had gained him many supporters ; and 
not a few considered him, from his relationship to the 
monarch, as the rightfal heir to the throne. 
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But this was mostly amovg the peasantry. The 
few gentry who were willing to join his standard, in 
the event of his landing to assert his claims, had most 
of them party reasons for so doing ; though some were 
actuated by higher motives, and really thought that 
toleration of all creeds would be more readily granted 
them by the young and good-natured duke than b 
a determined veteran ike William, whose stolid Dute 
manners were tiot very agreeable to the more genial 
islanders. 

Among the latter class Sir Edward Montague must 
be numbered, for no doubt our readers have concluded 
ere this that his voyage from Bristol did not quite 
extend to the West Indies. 

Of course, his party were anxious to enlist in their 
cause @ man of such large county interest as Lord 
Cranbourne; and Mr. Le Vy, knowing the predis- 

ition of his lordship lay in that direction, had not 
Fesitated to pay him a visit, to place before him the 
wishes of the duke and his partisans, and to point 
out the need of pecuniary aid. 


“Charles, I want to speak with you,” said Mr, 
Farrel, looking into the ofiice where his son was busy 
copying letters. Charles rose, and went into his 
father’s private room, The banker opened the subject 
at once. 

“I think you are aware of the loan I have pro- 
mised to Montague’s party ?” 

Charles answered in the affirmative, and his father 


proceeded — A 

“T find from this letter that they will be unable, at 
least at first, to give us the requisite security; but 
Lord Cranbourne entreats me, if possible, not to with- 
draw the loan. He says le has plate by him toa 
great amount, and this he will let us have on trust, 
till such time as they shall be able to refund the money. 
He also asks me, if we approve of this arrangement, 
to send some one on whom I can depend, to receive 
the property. Now, I do not think I can do better 
than choose you and Evans for sek i Noor Here is 
Lord Cranbourne’s letter ; you had better keep it, as 
it contains bis full directions for your journey. I 
shall want you to start to-morrow at daybreak ; so 
put up work now, and pass the few remaining hours 
with your mother. I dare say she will be glad to 
have your company till you go.” 

All was soon —delay did not suit troublous 
times. ‘Tbe journey was fatiguing, but Charles and 
his companion made it in safety, and the baron received 
them with every attention. 

It was early morning when they arrived at Clare- 
mont, and the whole day lay before them in which 
to make their preparations, and when night came 
torches were ied about, and carts and horses were 
on the move; the carts were piled with hay, to conceal 
the treasure they contained. Presently Charles and 
Evans appeared mounted, and dressed as small farmers 
of the period. 

The guide chosen for them, and who went by the 
name of White, turned out to be the very man at 
whose little hostelry Evans had left his fayourite 
charger when on his visit to Fairfield; and as they 
rode along in the darkness, he beguiled the way by 
telling how the gipsies had come; how he and his 
mother had escaped into the neighbouring wood, where 
they lay concealed for two days; and how the old 
Woman had died from the effects of fright and ex- 


posure, 





Late on the following Saturday night, the cavalcade 
entered London with their treasure, and on the repre- 
sentations made by Evans, Mr. Farrel took the guide 
into his service. 

Among those who were assembled to bid him 
welcome, Charles found his father’s youngest sister, 
come from her country home on a visit to London, 
for the purpose of interesting some of her brother's 
friends, who were in influential positions, in a petition 
about to be presented to the King from the Noncon- 
formists of her neighbourhood ; for, as the widow of 
an elder, she held a prominent place among them ; but 
it is hardly necessary to add that the petition was 
unsuccessful. 

Persecution prevailed, and many of the Noncon- 
formists were accustomed to assemble in the large room 
occupied by Evans. ‘This room had no communication 
with the strect, being attainable only throngh the 
yard, which was guarded by strong iron gates from 
all intruders. 

This was assuredly the place most appropriate for 
the gatherings of the humble band of Christians, who 
found in Evans an earnest friend. 

When Paul entered, the company was awaiting his 
arrival, although he did not now come as the prin- 
cipal actor in the scene, 

At a small deal table sat an aged man, in a sad- 
coloured dress and Geneva bands, marking him as the 
minister of the flock now gathered around him. Paul 
went up to him and grasped his hands, and two 
sightless eyes were raised to heaven as the old man 
murmured a blessing on the youth and all belong- 
ing to him. 

Bibles for the blind were not known in those 
times, so that although the greater part of that blessed 
Book was engraven on the heart of the preacher, he 
was glad to have Paul by his side to read a chapter, 
after he had offered up a prayer, and before the sermon 
began ; and Paul was just as ready to do so now, as 
when he had been looked up to as the sole agent for 
the spiritual instruction of his audience. 

At an early hour the next morning the whole house 
was astir, and servants were ranning to and fro, bring- 
ing boxes and parcels to the hall door, while Charles 
superintended their adjustment on the ponderous 
vehicle that stood outside ready to bear them to a 
place of safety, for this was the commencement of a 
season of woe in England’s history. 

It was now the middle of May, and Evans was sent 
forth by his master on another trusty commission. 

The Duke of Monmouth was expected to land 
shortly somewhere on the coast of Dorset, and Mr. 
Farrel ordered the old Puritan down there, that he 
might have some one on whom he could depend to 
forward him intelligence from time to time of the 
state of affairs. 

At a late hour the following night, as expected, two 
travellers were seen to emerge from a thick wood on 
to a wide tract of waste land not far from the little 
seaport of Lyme. Both were mounted on large white 
mules of no English breed, and the language of the 
riders, a8 they conversed on their journey, would have 
sounded strange to a British ear. 

Scarcely were they free from the wood when, as 
if sprung from its shadow, four figures instan 
attacked them. A sharp struggle ensued, for 
travelling apparently so quietly the two travellers had 
beneath ee, ample cloaks trusty weapons, which they 
well knew how to employ. Already two of their foes 
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lay at their feat, when tho sharp. report: of a pistol 
behind them was heard. A third fell, and the other 
was glad to make off with all speed. 

They turned round to thank their deliverer; who 
now rode up. 

“Tt’s not worth thanks, masters,” replied, Daniel 
Evans, for it was he; ‘‘ you’d have dene the, like for 
me, if I'd been set. upon by these rascals, who were 
watching for you.” 

But the gratitude of ‘his new friends was not)to be 
put.. off thus, and they. insisted. on -his accepting 
quarters at their own abode in the. town, which they 
soon reached. 

Passing through a long, dimly-lighted. passage, 
they mounted a narrow stair, at the top of whieh: was 
a.closed door. . This opened by a secret spring, and 
Evans found. himself, as it were by magic, in a build- 
ing of palace-like splendour. 

The corriders were coveretl with the richest carpets 
of Turkey, silencing every footfall. ‘The; walls:were 
hung with rich Damascus stufis, andthe whole place 
was lighted by coloured lamps, which seemed to float 
in the air. 

Evans was shown into a room furnished in’ the 
most superb style; and the old man, though aceus- 
tomed to many changes, smiled, as he seated himself 
on.one of the velvet couches, to think of the contrast 
his own humble. dwelling offered to his present 
splendid lodging. 

It was not long before he found that his new 
friends: were Jewish merchants, and he afterwards 
heard of their amazing liberality to William, the 
Prince of Orange; for to these sons of Israel the 
British nation were, to a great extent, indebted for 
their civil and religious privileges. The voyage to 
England was about to fail for want of money, when 
one of the Jews sought a private interview with 
Prince William. “ My lord,” said the Hebrew, ‘ you 
are in want of money to accomplish a great national 
project. I have brought you from our people two 
millions. If you succeed, you will refund them to 
me; if you fail, we are quit”. By their desire, 
Evans day after day visited the beach, but there was 
no sign of the expected duke till Thursday, June 11th, 
when he perceived a large vessel, followed by two 
smaller ones, bearing into the harbour, 

“Do you often have such-large ships here?” he 
asked of a fisherman who was busily watching the 
coming craft, 

“ No, indeed,” replied the man; “ and what’s more, 
they’ve got a foreign cut about them that’ I don’t 
like ; but the custom-house officers will. be aboard in 
@ moment, and then we shall see, There goes the 
boat with them now.” 

Evans turned in the direction indicated, and 
watched till the boat was alongside, and: the officers 
had gone on board. 

By this time more people had. collocted, and the 
crowd was becoming excited, for the officers! did not 
return. .No colours floated from the ship; there was 
not a sign to help them to make a guess as to their 
unexpected visitors, At length, seven boats. put off 
from the largest of the three vessels, and rowed to 
shore. From the boats Janded about 150. men well 
armed, and it was reported that they had, brought 
over arms for 5,000 men. The leader of. the patty, a 
handsomo, noble-looking young man, immediately 
sank upon his knees, and with uplifted hands thanked 
Heaven for protecting care during the voyage, and 


| implored a blessing on all the friends. of liberty and 
truth, especially on, the little band, just landed, and 
on the great work they had come to perform. 

The lookers on were: awed at, a seene.so unusual, 
| and for some time a bain silence prevailed, But soon 
‘2 murmuring was heard through the crowd, and the 
silence was broken by a loud British cheer, 

‘A Monmouth!.a Monmouth!, the Protestant 
religion |” was the watchword that passed from one 
| to the other, till the town was in an uproap of joy, 
me the invaders marched in. triumph. to the market- 
| place, 
| Tere the ensign of the adventurers (a blue. flag) 
was set up, and recruits poured in from all directions, 
Not. a few: came from the little town in which we left 
Mrs, Farrel, Members they were of Philip's flock, 
setting forth with their pastor's blessing to sacrifice 
their lives for their country; for the duke soon com- 
mitted himself beyond retreat, and his followers also, 
by publicly reviling King James, and charging him 
with introducing Popery. and arbitrary power, 
bill of attainder wasinstantly brought into the Touse 
of Commons, and the duke was declared guilty of 
high treason, anda reward of £500 was offered to any 
one that should bring the duke) to justice, dead. or 
alive, The duke,. by. no means. deterred by. these 
adverse proceedings, increased his followers to seyeral 
thousands, and seized upon Taunton ean; and find- 
ing his army daily expanding, he marclied to Bridg- 
water, and was there proclaimed, king. .. No. sooner 
had this taken place than the duke offered a reward 
of £5,000 for the head of King James, and this was 
followed. by declaring the parliament of. England to 
be. illegally assembled..._In this. excited state, the 
appeal to arms was daily expected, and here pros- 
perity, which had. hitherto followed the duke, now 
failed him, 





(To be continued in our next.) 








TRUE RICHES, 
A nto gentleman once said to a day labourer, ‘Do 
you. know to whom those’ estates belong, on the 
borders of the lake?” ‘*No,” replied ‘the man. 
“They belong to me,” eaid the rich: man. “ And the 
wood and the cattle, do you know whose they are?” 
‘‘No.” “They are mine also,” continued the rich 
man. ‘+ Yes, all that you can see is mine.” The 
peasant stood still a moment, then pointed to heaven, 
and in a solemn tone asked, “Is thafalso’ thine? If 
that be thine, though poor, thou art ‘truly rich; if 
that be not thine, however rich, thou art poor indeed.” 








THE COTTON FAMINE. 

Our fiends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
us by stating in which of our periodicals they wish 
the acknowledgments to appear. , 

We haye the pleasure to acknowledge the following 
further sums :— 

Amount already acknowledged \ ,... £69501 .7 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN'S HEIR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CIANNINGS,” ,“ MRS. HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC. 
~-o— 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 
SOME OFFENDING BOOTS. 

Tuk full light of day had not come, and the autumn 
night’s gentle frost lingered yet upon the grass, when 
the master of Trevlyn Hold rose from his uneasy couch. 
Somebody accused me the other day of not being 
poetical; I hope that’s poetical enough for them. In 
plainer language, Mr. Chattaway got up, having spent 
rather an uncomfortable night in bed. Things were 
troubling him; and when the mind is ill at ease, the 
night’s rest is apt to be ill at ease also, 

That business of the explosion in the mine was not 
oyer, or its consequences to the pocket of Mr. Chatta- 
way; the old fear of Rupert in regard to the succession, 
which for some days had been comparatively buried, had 
broken out again, he could not tell why or wherefore ; 
and the defiant disobedience of Rupert, not only of 
stopping out too late the previous night, but of not 
coming in at all, angered him beyond everything. 
Altogether, his bed had not been an easy one, and he 
arose unrefreshed with the dawn of day. 

It was not the having slept but little which got him 
up at that unusually early hour; that would rather 
have caused him to lie the longer; but necessity has no 
law, and he was obliged to rise.. A famous autumn fair, 
held at some fifteen miles’ distance, and which he never 
failed to attend, was the moving power. His horse was 
to be ready for him, and he would ride there to break- 
fast; as was his annual custom. Down-stairs he went, 
sleepy, cross, gaping; and the first thing he did was to 
stumble over a pair of boots at the back door. 

The slightest thing would put Mr. Chattaway ont 
when in his present temper. For the matter of that, a 
slight thing would put him out at any time. What 
business had the servants to leave boots about in Ais 
way? they knew he would be going out at that back 
door the first thing in the morning, on his way to 
the stables. Mr. Chattaway gave the things a kick, 
unbolted the door, and drew it open. Whose were 
they ? 

Now that the light was thrown in, he saw at a half 
glance that they were a gentleman’s boots, not a 
servant's, Had Cris stolen in by the back door last 
night and left his boots there? No; Oris came in 
openly at the front, came in early, and went up to bed 
long before Mr. Chattaway. And—now that he came 
to look closely—those boots were too small for Cris, 

They were Rupert’s! Yes, undoubtedly they were 
Rupert’s boots. What brought them there? Rupert 
could not have come in to leave them: he could not 
penetrate through thick walls and barred-up doors, 

Mr. Chattaway, completely taken aback, stooped and 
stared at the boots as if they had been two curious live 
animals, 

Some faint noise interrupted him. It was the 
approach of the first servant coming down to her day’s 


kitchen maid, 


work ; a brisk young girl called Bridget, who acted as 


Chattaway, in the repelling tone which he generally 
used to his servants. 

Bridget went up close and looked at them. 
are Mr. Rupert’s, sir,” answered she. 

“T did not ask. you whose they were: I can see that 
for myself. I asked what brought them here, These 
boots are dirty; they must have been worn yesterday.” 
“TI suppose he must have left them here lastnight; 
perhaps he came in at this door,” returned the girl, 
wondering what business the boots could be of her 
master’s, 

“Perhaps he did not,” retorted Mr. Chattaway. 
“ He did not come in at all last night.” 

“Oh yes, he did, sir. He is up-stairs in bed now.” 
“Who's up-stairs in bed?” rejoined Mr. Chattaway, 
believing the girl was either mistaken or telling him a 
wilful untruth. 

“Mr. Rupert, sir. Wasn’t it him you were asking 
about ?” 

“Mr. Rupert is not up-stairs in bed. How dare you 
say so to my face ?” 

“But he is,” said the girl. 
gone out of it this morning.” 
“Have you been into his room to see?” demanded 
Mr, Chattaway, in his ill-humour. 

“No, sir, I have not; it’s not likely T should presume 
to do such a thing. But I saw Mr. Rupert go into his 
room last night; so it’s only natural to suppose he is 
there this morning.” 

The words confounded Mr. Chattaway. “You say 
you saw Mr. Rupert go into his room last night ? You 
must have been dreaming, girl.” 

“No, sir, I wasn’t; I’m sure I sawhim. I stepped 
on my gown as I was going up to bed last night, and 
tore it, and I went to the housemaid’s room to borrow a 
needle and cotton to mend if. I was going back across 
the passage with my candle in my hand, when I saw 
Mr. Rupert at the end of the corridor turning into his 
chamber.” 

So far, true. But Bridget did not think it necessary 
to add that she had remained a good half-hour gossip- 
ing with the housemaid, before going back with the 
needle and cotton. Mr. Chattaway, however, might 
have guessed that, for he demanded to know the time, 
and Bridget confessed that it had gone eleven. 

Gone eleven! The whole house, himself excepted, 
had gone up-stairs at half-past ten, and Rupert was then 
not in. How had he got in? Who had admitted 
him ? 

“ Which of ‘you servants opened the door to him?” 
thundered Mr. Chattaway. 

“T shouldn’t think any of us did, sir I can answer 
for me and cook and Mary. We never heard Mr. 
Rupert ring at all last night: and if we had heard him, 
we shouldn’t have went down to let him in after your 
forbidding it, “I said to cook when I got back to our 
room that Mr. Rupert had come in, and she said she 
supposed master had opened the door to him.” 

The girl was evidently speaking truth; it shone in 
her countenance ; and Mr. Chattaway was thrown into 
a maze of perplexity. He believed as she did—that-not 
a servant would dare to go down-stairs and admit 
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Rupert in the face of his command to the contrary. 
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Who kad admitted him? Could, it, haye heen. Miss | 
Diana Trevlyn? Scarcely. Miss Diana, had. she. so 
taken it im:her head, would have,admitied him without 
the least reference to the feelings of Mr.. Chattaway.; 
but then she would not have done it in.secret. .Had.it 
pleaséd Miss Diana to come down and admit Rupert, 
she would have done it openly; and what puzzled Mr. 
Chattaway moro than anything, was the silence with 
which the admission had been accomplished. _He had 
sat with his ears open, and not the faintest soynd had 
reached them. Was it Maude? No: he felt sure that 
Maude wonld be even more chary, than the servants 
of disobeying him. Then who was ii?. A halfsuspicion 
of his wife suggested itself to him, only. to be flung away 
the next moment. His submissive, timorous wife } she 
would be the last, he thought, to array herself against 
him, 

But the minutes were getting. on, and Mr. Chattaway 
had no time to waste. The fair began early, its business 
being. generally done and over. before mid-day,, He | 
went round to the stables, found his horse ready. for 
him, and rode away, the disobedience which he had just 
discovered filling his mind, to the exclusion of every 
other annoyance, 

He soon came up with company, Riding out of the 
fold-yard of Trevlyn Farm as he passed it, came George 
Ryle and his brother Treye, hey were bound for the | 
same place as Mr. Chattaway, and the three horses fell 
in abreast. | 

“Are you going?”- exclaimed Mr. Chattaway to. 
Trevlyn, some surprise in his tone. 

“Of course I am,” answered Treve.. “ There’s always 
some fun at Whitterbey fair. George is going to 
initiate me to-day into the mysteries of buying and 
selling cattle.” 

“Against you set up for yourself?” remarked Mr, 
Chattaway, some cynicism in his tone. 

“ Just so,” said Preve, who detected it, “I-hope 
you'll find me as good a tenant as you have found 
George.” 

_ George was smiling. “He is about to settle down | 
into a steady-going farmer, Mr. Chattaway,” 

“When?” asked Mr. Chattaway. 

George opened his mouth to speak, but appeated to 
hesitate. He glanced at Trevlyn, as if waiting, for the 
answer. to, come from him. 

“At once,” said. Treye, readily. ‘‘ There’s. no, reason 
why if should not be told. Iam home for good, Mr. 
Chattaway: don’t intend to leave it again.” 

“And Oxford?” returned Mr, Chattaway, surprised 
at the news. “You had another term to keep.” 

“Ay, but, E shall not keep it, I have had enough of 
Oxford, One. can’t keep straicht there, you know: 
there’s no end of expense to be gone, into: and my, 
mother is tired, of it,” 

“Tired of the bills,” said Mr, Ohaptaway. 

*Yes,. Not but that the paying of them has. been 
George’s concern, more than hers, Nebody. can deny. 
that, in strigt. justice ; but George, is. a good fellow, and 
he has not. complained.” aah 

“Are there, to be two masons om. 'T. Farm 2” 
questioned Mr. Chattaway. thy 

“No,” buysi forth Trove, befone Gea}:ge eoukl speak, 
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©T know my place better, I hope, than to put incompe. 
tent me above George—whatever my. mother may wish, 
So long as‘George is on Trevlyn Farm, she. is its. sole 
master, But ho is going to leave us, he says.” 

Mr. Chattaway turned. to George, as if secking the 
confirmation or denial of the words. .“ Yes,” answered 
George, quietly; “I shall try to take a farm on my 
own.account. You have one soon to be vacant that I 
should like, Mr. Chattaway.” 

“T-haye?” exclaimed Mr, Chattaway. “There’s no 
farm of ming likely to be vacant that would suit your 
pocket. You can’t mean that you are casting your 
ambitious eyes to the Upland P” 

* Yes, Lam,” replied George. “I must have a talk 
with you about it. I should like the Upland Farm,” 

“Why, it would take——” 

George did not wait to hear the conclusion of the 
sentence, They were at that moment passing the par- 
sonage, and Mr. Freeman, in a velvet skull cap and 
slippers, was leaning over, the gate. George turned to 
it, and checked his horse, 

“Well, did he get safe of last night?” asked Mr, 
Freeman. , 

Yes, at last, The train was forty minutes behind its 
time.” 

“Ah! it’s a shame they. don’t arrange matters so as 
to make that.ten e’clock train keep better time. Pas- 
sengers have to be there at, ten o’clock, because once in 
a. way. it, ¢s up. to time; and often they are kept wait- 
ing half an hour, Did you and Rupert remain to see 
him off?” 

“Yes,” replied George, 

“Then Rupert would be late af home,” observed the 
clergyman, turning to Mr, Chattaway, who had also 
reined in, and, was sitting all ears. open. “I hope you 
excused it to him, Mr. Chattaway, under the circum- 


Mr. Chajtaway said, something in answer, very in- 
distingtly, and the clergyman took it to imply that he 
George said, Good morning, 
and turned his horse. onwards; they must make good 
speed, unless they would be “a day too late for the fuir.” 

Nota. syHable of the above conyersation had Mr. 
Chattaway understood; it had been as Hebrew to him. 
He, did not like the allusion of the clergyman to his 
“excusing the latenessof Rupert’s return,” for it proved 
that his harsh rule, touching Rupert’s entrance at night, 
had become public property. 

“<J did not, quite take Mr. Freeman,” he said, turning 
equably to George, and speaking in‘a careless accent. 
“ Were you out last night with Rupert?” 

“Yes, We spent the evening at_the parsonage with 
Mr. Daw, and then went to see him off by the ten 
o’glock train. It isa shame, as Mr, Freeman, says, that 
the train is not. made to keep better time, It was Mr. 
Daw’s last. night here,” 

“ And therefore you-and Rupert must spend it with 
him! It is a sudden friendship.” 

“I don’t know that there’s much friegdship in the 
matter,” replied George, “Rupert, | believe, was at 
the parsonage by appoimtment, but I called in accl- 
dentally. I did not know, until I went in, that Mr. 
Daw was leaving.” 
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“Ts he returning to France ?.” 

“Yes, . He, erosses..the channel to-night.) We shall 
never see, him,again, IL expect; he said; he should never 
more quit his, home,:so far as he believed.” 

“Ts he a madman?” 

“A madman!” echoed George Ryle, “Certainly not.” 

“Tle talked enough folly and treason for one,” 

“Run away with, by, his zeal, I suppose,” .remarked 
George. .“‘ Nobody paid attention to him. . Mr, Chatta- 
way, do you.think we Barbrook people could not, raise a 
commotion; about. the irregularity of that ten o'clock 
train, and so. get it rectified 2 ” 

“Tis irregularity.does not concern me,” returned Mr, 
Chattaway, 

“Tt would.if -you,had to travel by it, or to see friends 
of by it, as I and Rupert did last night. » Nearly forty- 
five minutes were we cooling our heels,on the platform 
of the station... must,have been eleven o’clack when 
Rupert reached the Hold... I suppose he was let in?” 

“Tt appears he did get let.in,” replied Mr. Chattaway, 
ina tone; which, was, by no means a genial one, “I don’t 
know by. whom yet; but, I will know before to-night,” 

“If anybody locked. me out of my home, I.should 
break in the first window handy,” cried bold Treve, who 
had been. brought; up. by his mother in direct defiance of 
Mr. Chattaway, and would a great deal rather show him 
contempt, than.civility, “ Rupert’s a muff that. he 
doesn’t do it,” 

George urged'on his horse.. Words between Treve 
and Mr. Chattaway would not be agreeable,.and the 
latter gentleman’s face was turning to fire, ‘I am sure 
we shall beJate,” he cried, .“ Let us see what, metal our 
steeds are made of,” 

It served to. divert, the anticipated dispute. Treve, 
who was, impulsive, at times, dashed on with a spring, 
and Mr., Chattaway. and George followed, Before they 
reached. Whitterbey, they fell im with other horsemen, 
farmers, and gentlemen, bound on the same errand as 
themselves, and. got separated. 

Beyond a casnal. view of them now and then in the 
crowded fair, Mr,,Chattaway did not again see George 
and Treve, until they all met at what was called the 
ordinary—-the one o’clock dinner, Of these ordinaries 
there were several held in the town on the great fair 
day, but Mr. Chattaway and George Ryle had been. in 
the habit of attending the same. Immediately after the 
meal was over, Mr, Chattaway ordered his horse, and set 
off home, 

Tt was earlier than he usually went, for the gentlemen 
liked to sit an hour or. tworafter dinner at. these annual 
meetings, and. discuss the state. of affairs in. general, 
especially those relating to farming; but Mr; Chattaway 
intended. to, take Blackstone on his road home, and that 
Would carry him, some miles,out of his way, 

He did not arrive there, until five o’clock. Rupert had 
gone home; Cris, who had been playing at master, all day, 
in the absence, of Mr. Chattaway, had alse. gone home, 
and only Ford was left. That Cris should have. left, 
Mr. Chattaway thought. nothing. of;. but his. spirit 
angrily resented the departure of Rupert. 

“Tt’s coming to a pretty pass,’ he exclaimed, “if he 
thinks he jean go and come at the hours he pleases. 
What has he been about to-day?” 
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“We haye none of us done much to-day, sir,” replied 
Ford. “ There have been so many interruptions, They 
had Mr, Rupert before them at, the inquest, and. ex- 
amined him——~” 

“Rxamined him!” interrupted Mr. Chatiaway, “What 
about? ” 

“ About, the preeantions taken for safety, and all that,” 
rejoined Ford, who liked to lance a shaft or two at his 
master when he might do it without detection. ‘“ Mr. 
Rupert could not tell them much, though, as he was not 
in the habit of being down in the pit; and then they 
called some of the miners again.” 

“To what time is it adjonrned?” growled Mr. Chat. 
taway, after a pause. 

“ Tt’s not adjourned, sir; it’s over.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Chattaway feeling a sort of relief, 
“ What was the verdict?” 

“The yerdict, sir? Mr, Cris wrote it down, and took 
it.up to the Hold for you.” 

“What was.it? You can tell its substance, I suppose.” 

“ Well, it was ‘ Accidental death,’ But there was 
something also about the.absence of necessary precau- 
tions in the mine; and a recommendation was added 
that you should therefore do something for the widows,” 

Thé very verdict that Chattaway had so dreaded! As 
is the case with many cowards, lie could not feel inde- 
pendent of the opinion of his neighbours, and he knew 
the verdict would not be of good odour in their ears. 
And the suggestion that he should do something for the 
widows—it positively appalled him. Finding no words 
to speak, Ford continued. 

“ We had some gentlemen in here afterwards, sir. I 
don’t know who they were; strangers; they said they 
must see you, so they are coming to-morrow. We were 
wondering whether they were inspectors from Govern- 
ment, or anything of that sort. They asked when the 
second shaft to the pit was going to be begun.” 

“he second shaft to the pit!” repeated Mr. Chatta- 
way. 

“Tt’s what they said,” answered Ford. 
be a fine expense, if that.has to be made,” 

An expense, the very suggestion of which turned that 
miserly heart. cold. Mr. Chattaway thought the world 
was terribly against him; certainly, what with one 
source of annoyance and another, that day had not been 
one of pleasure. In point of fact, Mr. Chattaway was of 
too suspicious a nature ever to enjoy much ease. It 
may be thought that with the departure of the dreaded 
stranger, he would have experienced complete immunity 
from, the feara which had latterly so shaken him. Not 
so; the departure had only served to augment them. He 
had been informed by Miss Diana on the previous night 
of the proposed return of Mr, Daw for his distant home, 
of his having relinquished the cause of Rupert, of his 
almost apology for having ever taken it up; he had 
heard. again from George Ryle this morning thatthe 
gentleman had actually gone. Most men would have 
accepted this.as a. welcome relief, a termination to the 
unpleasantness,-and been thankful for it; but Mr. 
Chattaway,,in his suspicious nature, doubted whether it 
did not, mean treachery ; was, in short, a ruse of the 
enemy. Terribly awakened were his fears that day; he 
suspected an. ambush in every tarn, a thief behind every 
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tree; and he felt that he hated Rupert with a very 
bitter hatred. 

Poor Rupert at that moment did not look like one to 
be either hated or dreaded, could Mr. Chattaway have 
seen him through the lens of some marvellous micro- 
scope. When Mr. Chattaway was sitting in his arm- 
chair in his office, Ford meekly standing by to be ques- 
tioned, Rupert was toiling on foot towards Trevlyn 
Hold. In his good nature he had left his pony at home 
for the benefit of Edith and Emily Chattaway: since its 
purchase, they had not ceased teasing him to let them 
try it, and he had this day complied, and walked to 
Blackstone. Ife looked pale, worn, weary ; his few days 
of riding to and fro had unfitted him for the walk, at 
least in inclination, and Rupert seemed to feel the 
fatigue this evening more than ever. 

That day had not brought satisfaction to Rupert any 
more than it had to Mr. Chattaway. It was impossible 
but that his hopes should have been excited by the 
movement—it may be said the boasts—made by Mr. Daw, 
slightly, if in no very great degree. And now they were 
over. That gentleman had taken his departure for good, 
and the hopes had faded, and there was an end to it al- 
together. Rupert had felt it keenly that morning as he 
walked to Blackstone; had felt that he and hope had bid 
adieu to each other for ever. Was his life to be passed 
at the work of that dreary mine ?—was he never to rise 
up from it? It seemed not. ‘The day, too, was spent 
even more unpleasantly than usual, for Cris was in one 
of his overbearing moods, and goaded Rupert’s spirit 
almost to an explosion. Had Rupert been the menial 
servant of Cris Chattaway, th latter could not have 
treated him with more complete contempt and unkind- 
ness than he did this day. I don’t say that Rupert did 
not provoke him. Cris asked him in a friendly manner 
enough (an outside friendliness) who let him in to the 
Hold the previous night, and Rupert answered that it 
was no business of his. Cris then insisted upon know- 
ing, but Rupert only laughed at him; and so Cris, in 
his petty spite, paid him out for it, and made the day 
one long humiliation to Rupert. Rupert reached home 
at last, and took his tea with the family. He kissed 
Mrs, Chattaway ten times, and whispered to her that he 
had kept counsel, and that he would never, never, for 
her sake, be late again, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
AN ILL-OMENED CHASTISEMENT. 

It was growing dusk when Rupert stood in the rick- 
yard, talking to Jim Sanders. Mr. Jim had stolen up 
to the Hold | on a little private matter of his own: but 
never mind that now. Rupert had just been paying a 
visit to his pony in the stable, to see that it was alive 
after the exercise the young ladies liad given it: not a 
little, by all accounts, ‘The nearest way from the 
stables to the front of the house was through the 
rick-yard, and Rupert was returning from his’ visit 
of inspection when he came upon Jim Sanders, leaning 
his back against a hay-rick. In his arms was ‘a little 
brown puppy, very very young, as might be known by 
the faint squeaks it made. 

“Halloa, Jim! Is that you?” exclaimed Rupert, 


| having some trouble to discern who it was in the fading 





light. ‘“ What have you got squeaking there ? ? 

Jim displayed the little animal.“ He’s only a few 
days old, sir,’ said he, “ but he’s a fine fellow. Just look 
at his ears!” 

“ How am I tolook ?” rejoined Rupert. “It’s nearly 
pitch dark.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Jim. © He produced a sort of torch 
from underneath his smock frock, and by some contriy- 
ance set it alight. The wood blazed away, sending up 
its flame in the yard, but they advanced into the wide 
open space, away from the ricks and from danger. These 
torches, cut from a peculiar wood, were common enough 
in the neighbourhood, and were found very useful on a 
dark night by those who had to go about any job of out- 
door work, They gave the light of ten candles, and 
were not liable to be extinguished with every breath of 
wind. © Dangerous things for a rick-yard, you will say, 
but they had moved away from it to the railed-off space, 

The puppy lay in Rupert’s atms now, and he took 
the torch in his hand, while he examined it. But nota 
minute had they thus stood, when some one came upon 
them with hasty steps. It was Mr. Chattaway. He 
had no doubt just returned from Blackstone, and was 
going in-doors after leaving his horse in the stable. Jim 
Sanders disappeared, bat Rupert stood his ground, the 
lighted torch still in his one hand, the puppy lying in 
the other. 

“ What are you doing here? ” angrily demanded Mr. 
Chattaway. 

Not much,” said Rupert. “I was only looking at 
this little puppy,” showing it to Mr. Chattaway, 

The puppy did not concern Mr. Chattaway, It could 
not work him treason, and Rupert was at liberty to look 
at it if he chose; but Mr. Chattaway would not let the 
opportunity slip of questioning him on another matter. 
It was the first time they had met, remember, since that 
little episode which had so disturbed Mr. Chattaway in 
the morning—the finding of Rupert’s boots. 

* Pray where did you spend last evening ?” he began. 

“At the parsonage,” freely answered Rupert; and 
Mr. Chattaway detected, or fancied he detected, a tone 
of defiant independence in the tone, which alone, to his 
ears, must speak of treason. “ It was the last evening of 
Mr. Daw’s stay there, and he asked me to spend it with 
him.” 

Mr. Chattaway saw no way of entering an opposition 
to this; he could not abuse him for taking tea at the 
parsonage ; he could not well forbid it to him. “ What 
time did you come home ? ” he continued, 

“It was eleven o’clock,” avowed Rupert. 


“TI went 
with Mr. Daw to the station to see him off, and the 


train was long behind its time. I thought it was 
coming up évery minute, or I’d not have stayed.” 

Mr. Chatta:vay had known as much before. “ How 
did you get in ?” he asked, 

Rupert hesitated for a moment before speaking. “1 
was let in.” 

TI conclude you were. By whom?” 

“ T’d rather not tell, if you please.” 

** But I choose that you shall tell.” 

“No,” said Rupert. “ I can’t tell that, Mr, Chatta- 
way.” 
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“But I insist on your. telling,” thundered Mr. | 
Chattaway.. “I order you to tell!” 

He lifted his riding-whip, which was in his hand, | 
menacingly as he spoke; but Rupert stood his ground 
fearlessly, the expression of his face showing out calm 
and firm, as the torchlight fell upon it. 

“Do you defy me, Rupert Trevlyn t? 

“T don’t wish to defy you, sir, but it is quite im- | 
possible that I can tell you who it was that let me in last | 
night. It would not be fair, or honourable,” 

His refusal may have looked like defiance to Mr. | 
Chattaway, but in point of fact it was dictated by a far | 
different feeling—regard for his kind Aunt Edith. Had | 
any one else in the Hold admitted him, he might have | 
confessed to it, under Mr. Chattaway’s stern command ; 
but he would have died, rather than bring der, whom he 
so loved, into trouble with her husband. 

“Once more, sir, I ask you—will you tell me?” | 
“No, I will not,” answered Rupert, with that quiet | 
determination which imparts its own firmness worse | 
than any bravado. Better for him that he had told! | 
better even for Mrs. Chattaway. 

Mr. Chattaway caught Rupert by the shoulder, lifted 
his whip, ‘and struck him—struck him not once, but | 
several times. The last stroke caught him in the face 
and raised a thick weal across ib; and then Mr, Chatia- 
way, his work done, walked quickly away towards his 
house, never speaking, the whip resting quietly in his | 
hand. 

Alas, for the Trevlyn temper! Maddened by the 
outrage, smarting under the pain, the unhappy Rupert 
lost all self-command. Passion had never overcome him 
as it overcame him now. He knew not what he did; he 
was as one insane; in fact, he was insane for. the time 
being—irresponsible (may it not so be said?) for his | 
actions, With a yell of rage he picked up the torch, 
then blazing on the ground, dashed into the rick-yard 
like one possessed, and thrust the torch into the nearest 
rick. Then, leapittg the opposite palings of the yard, he 
tore away across the fields. 

Jim Sanders had been a wituess to this: and to de- 
scribe Jim’s consternation would be beyondany pen. He 
had stood in the obscurity, out of reach of Mr. Chatta- 
way’s eyes, and had heard and seen all. Snatching the 
torch out of the rick—for the force with tvhich Rupert 
had.driven it in kept it there—Jim pulled out with his 
hands the few bits of hay already ignited, stamped on 
them, and believed the danger to be over. Next, he 
began to look for his puppy. 

“Mr. Rupert can’t have took it off with him,” 
soliloquised he, pacing the rick-yard dubiously with his 
torch, his eyes and cars alike on the alert. “Hecouldn’t | 
jump over them palings with that there puppy in his 
arms. It’s a wonder.that a delicate one like him could 
jump ’em at all, and come over ’em clean.” 

Mr. Jim Sanders was right: it was a wonder, for the 
palings were high. - But it is known how strong mad- 
men are, and I have told you that Rupert was one then, 

Jim’s search was interrupted by fresh footsteps, and 
Bridget, the maid you saw in the morning talking to 
Mr. Chattaway, accosted him. She was a cousin of 
Jim’s, three or four years older than himself; but Jim 
was uncommonly fond of her, in a rustic fashion, deem- 
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| for fear Chattaway should see me. 


ing the difference of age nothing, and was always finding 
| his way to the Hold with some mark of good will. 
“Now, then! what do you want to-night ?” cried she, 
for it was the pleasure of her life tosnub him and domi- 
neer over him, “ Hatch comes in just now, and says, 
says he, ‘Jim Sanders is in the rick-yard a-waiting for 


| you,’ Til make you know better, young Jim, than to 


| send me in them messages afore a kitchen-full,” 

“T’ve brought you alittle present, Bridget,” answered 
Jim, deprecatingly, “ It’s the beautifullest puppy you 
ever see—if you'll only accept of him; as black and 
| shiny as a lump of coal. Leastways, I had brought 
him,” he added, in a rueful accent. “But he’s gone, 
' and 7 can’t find him.” 

Bridget had a weakness for puppies—as was known to 
Jim ; consequently, the concluding part of his informa- 
tion was not palatable to her. She attacked him in 
regard to it, 

“You have brought me the beautifullest puppy I ever 
| see—and you have lost him and can’t find him! What 
d’ye mean by that, young Jim? Can’t you speak sense, 


| $0.a8 a body may understand ? ” 


Jim supposed he had worded his communication im- 
perfectly. “There haye been a row here,” he exclaimed, 
“and it frighted me so that I dun know what I be 
saying. The master, he took his riding-whip to Mr. 
Rupert and horsewhipped him.” 

“The master!” uttered the girl. 
Chattaway ?” 

“He come through the yard when I was with Mr. 
Rupert a-showing him the puppy, and they had some 
words, and the master he horsewhipped him. I stood 
round the corner of the pales, frighted to death a’most 
And Mr. Rupert, 
he must have dropped the puppy somewhere, but I can’t 
find him.” 

“ Where is he? How did it end?” 

“He dashed into the yard. and across to them palings, 
and he leaped ’em clean,” responded Jim. “ And he’d 
not have cleared ’em, Bridget, if he’d had the puppy in 
his arms, so I know it must be about somewhere. And 
he a’most set that there rick a-fire first,” the boy added, 
lowering his voice to a whisper, and pointing in the 
direction of the particular rick, from which they had 
strayed some distance in Jim’s search. “TI pretty nigh 
dropped when I saw it eatch alight.” 

Bridget felt awed, startled, but yet uncertain. “How 
could he set a rick a-fire, stupid ? ” she cried, 

“ With the torch. I had lighted it to show him the 
puppy, and he had got it in his hand; he had it in his 
hand when Chattaway began to borsewhip him, but he 
dropped it then; and when Chattaway went away, Mr. 
Rupert picked it up and pushed it into the rick.” 

“T don’t like to hear this,” said the girl, with a 
shiver. ‘Suppose the rick-yard had been set a-fire! ® 
Which rick was it? It mayn’t——” 

“Just hush a minute, Bridget!” suddenly inter- 
rupted Jim, “There he is!” 

“There’s who?” asked she, peering around her in 
the growing darkness of the night. ‘“ Not master!” 

“Law, Bridget! I meant the puppy. Can‘t you hear 
him? Them squeaks is him.” 

Guided towards the sound, Jim at length found the 


© What! Mr. 
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poor little animal. Tt wns lvitig close to the spot where | 
Rupert liad leaped the paliigs, ‘The boy took it tip, 
fondling it almost as a motlicr would have done. 

“Soe his pretty glossy skin, Bridget! just feel how 
sleek it is! He'll lap milk ‘out of a saticer now; LT! 
tried him afore T brought him ont} and ifyou—” | 

Ascrean from Bridget intervened. Jim seemed ‘to 
come in for hothing But shocks to lis Hetves' this event | 
ing, and he almost dropped the plippy again. Por it | 
was a loitd, shrill, prolonged scream, Ofie carryitig a | 
strange amount of tetror to the ear, as it went booming 
forth in the still night ait. 

Meanithile Mr. Chattawiy tnd étiteted ‘his’ poitte, | 
Some of the children who were ih the drawitg-room 
heard him come in, and went forth to the hall to rwel- 
come him after his long day’s absonce. But they were 
startled by the pallor of liis countenances it looked per- 
fectly livid as the light of the hall lamp fell upon if. 
Mr. Chiattaway could not inflict such chastisement on 
Rupert Without its emotiondry effects telling tem- 
porarily upon himself. We took off his hat and laid his 
whip upon the table. é 

* We thotight you would be home before this, papa.” 

Where's your mamma?” he rejoited, paying no 
heed to their remark. 

“She is upstairs in her sitting-rooui.” 

Mr. Chattaway turned to the staircase’ and ascended. 
Mrs. Chattaway was not in her room; but the sound of 
voices in Miss Diana’s guided him to where he should 
find her. This sitting-room, devoted extlusivély to Miss 
Diana Trevlyn, was on the side of the liouse next the 








rick-yard and farm buildings, which it overlooked. 
The apartment was almost in darkness ; the fire in the | 

grate had gone dim, aud neither lamp nor candles had 

been lighted. Mrs, Chattaway atid Miss Diana sat there | 


conversing together. 

“Who is this?” cried the former, lookitig found. | 
“Oh, is it you, Jamies? I did hot know you were home. | 
What a nive day you have had for Whitterbey! ” | 

“Dit you buy the stock you thought ‘of buying?” | 
asked Miss Diana. | 

“T bought some,” he said, rather sulkily, “Prices | 
rau high to-day.” | 

© You are liome late,” she resumed. 

*T cume round by Blackstone.” ’ 

It. was evident by his tone aud manner that he tas itt 
one of iis least genial humours. Both the ladies kitew | 
from experience that tlic wisest plan at those times was | 
to leave him {6 himself, dnd tlrey restiined their own 
converse. Mr. Chattaway stood with his back to theiii, 
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But it was done; it cotld not be unilohe; ahd to 
regret it were worse thanouselesse | Mr, Chittaway 
began thinking of the point which had led. to’ it~the 
réfitsal of Rupert to say who hadoadmitted him, . Lhis 
at leash Mr: Oliattaway dotetmined’to ascertain, 

“Did either of you leb-in ‘Rupert: last night? ” he 
suddenly inquired, looking round: 

"No, we did ‘not,”* promptly: replied» Miss’ Diana, 
anisttefing for Mrs, Chattaway as well: as ‘herself, tvhich 
she believed she was perfectly safe'in dbing. |“ He was 
not itt anti! eleven I shear; we went up to bed long 
before that.” 

“Théd who did let hin in?” exclaimed Chattaway, 

One of thé sérvauts, of Gourse,” rejoined Miss Diana, 

* But they say they did not)? lio answored, 

“Fave you asked them all ?” 

No. Mr. Chattaway remembered that he had ‘not 
asked theni all, and hetame to thé conclusion that one 
of them must Have been theoalprit. He turned to the 
window aguin, statiding sulkily ds before, and vowing in 
his own mind tliat the offender, whether man or woman, 
should be turned summarily out of thé Hold, 

“Tf you lave been to Blackstone, you have héard that 
the inquest is over, James,” observed Mrs; Chattaway, 
anxious to tur the Conversation from the subject of the 
last night. “Did you hear the verdict?” 

“T lieard it,” he growled: 

“Ft is not an agredable verdict, Chattaway,” remarked 
Miss Diana. “ Better that you had made these improve- 
ments in the tmhihe—as I urged upon you ling ago— 
than Wait to be forebd to do it.” 

“Tam tiot forced yet,” retorted Chattaway, “ They 
tush. Pfalloa! What's that?” 

His sudden éxclaniation valled them both to the wins 
dow. A bright light, @ blaze, was shooting up into thd 


' shir 


© 'Pie riek-yard is on firo!” \shrieked » Miss Diana 
Prevlyit: 
“The what?” gasped Chattaway, staring! as one 
paralysed. 
“Phe tick-yard;” she repeated, 
That is ob of the ticks bliving?? 
Anl Mr. Chattatvay, a8 the convivtion of the trath 
flashed tipott him, burst forth into something like a 
Anil a shrill scream, which seemed 'té come fron 
the outside, from the tick-yard, echood it, . 
(To be continued.) 


"Don't you see? 





Che Religions orld, 
or 


Tire Catrent or Pxeranp Toray Apstinenct 





his hands in his pockets, his ey¢s peering out into tlie 
dusky night. Not in reality looking at anything, or | 
secking to look; he was by fa¥ too deeply busied in his | 
thouglits to pay attention to outivard things, | 

Ife was begining very sliglitly to répent of the | 


horsewhipping, to, doubt whether it migut tiot havo been | to the list of total ubstainers, At the meéetitig, men- 
more prudent had he abstained from inflieting it. “As | 


tion was’ made of the evils arising from the use of 
do many more of us, when we awake to reflection after | tobacco} it is an evil that daily inereases; and: unless 
some act committed in patsion. If Rupert was to be checked, we may expect to find the number of inebriates 
dreaded ; if he, in connection with others, was hatching | iticreased, and to find men degenerating in physiail 
treason, this outrage woald only make of him*# more | powers by the well-known baneful effects of tobaedd upoh 
bitter enemy. Better, perliups, not to havé gene to the | the system, of whieh degeneration France and Ameriéa 
extremity. catr furnish thousands of illustrations, 


Socirry lately held its annual meeting at Exeter Hall, 
the Very Rev. tho Dean of Carliste inthe chair, The 
report stated that 451 clergymen had added their names 
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CHARITY begins st home; but true charity will not 
end thete: while we adrffire her flights to far distant 
lands, it is well to indus what she is doing at home ; 
and as we cannot enumérate all hor praiseworthy deeds, 
we will glanes at the operations of a society working at 
our very dobrs—nameély, Tire’ Loxpox Crry Musston; 
but before we spoak of the’ labotir accomplished by 
this needfal association, we will glancé at its spliere of 
libour. Most of our readers know that London is a 
large place, but few know how large, and therefore will 
be astonished to hear that if tho streets, cottrts, and 
alloys of London were in ond continuots line, that line 
of streets Wotild extend to 3,000 miles, or one-tighth of 
the distance round the whole world. “Th addition to 
these 3,000 miles of streets already existing, there are 
added to London twelve milés of new streets avery year ; 
in other words, a town a8 large as Brighton, atid capablo 
of accommodating 60,000 persofis, must 06 added to 
London annually, Amidst the enormous mass of per- 
sons congregated, together there are said to be 60,000 
Germans and 80,000 Frenchmen residing in this metro- 
polis ; and we are told that 200,000 foreigners from all the 
countries of the earth enter our port during the year. 
To meet the religious wants of this vast multitude, the 
City Mission employ 880 missionaries to talk to the 
people, to visit them at their homes, to read the Scrip- 
tures, and to promote the moral and the religious welfare 
of all around them. During the past year, these labourers 
in the vineyard paid upwards of 2,000,000 visits ; 
they spent 256,394 hours with the sick and dying ; they 
distributed nearly 10,000 copies of the Scriptures, and 
nearly $0,000 tracts; they lent above 45,000 books 
for 597,000 times they read the Scriptures. That good 
results should follow. we might well expect; and so it 
proved, through the friendly exhortations of these home 
missionaries, 1,483 persons became communicauts ; 
619 were induced to commence family prayer; 1,000 
drunkards were reclaimed ; 366 unmarried couples living 
in sin were induced to marry ; 403 poor female outcasts 
were restored to their homes, or otherwise rescued; 203 
shops were closed on the Lord’s day ; and nearly 9,000 
children were sent to school. The whole of this, and 
more than this,.is accomplished’ af an outlay of 
£36,761 168, 94, The vast amount of good effected by 
the London City Mission classes the institution among 
the wonders of the age, and commends it to the sup- 
port of all Christian men, 

IN PONDERING OVER THE PAGES of hallowed writ, we 
have fancied that we could discern an epitome of the life 


| of man compressed into two lines of our Lord’s history : 


“There was a garden, and in the garden a sepulchre ;” a3 
if designed, by this lesson addressed to the eye, to shadow 
forth the diversified phases of human existence, and the 


| union that prevails between the joys and the sorrows, 


the encouragements and the discouragements, that are 
to. be encountered .in.our journey through life. We 
find the periodical productious of the day replete with 
cheering reports of the progress of piety, of the applica- 
tion of science to works of humanity ; and we hear of 
new associations springing up to counteract those ills to 
which our common nature is exposed: and while our 
hearts are comforted by combined efforts of piety, pity, 
and benevolence, we turn to another quarter, and there 





pain and sorrow of heart meet us, for we find Christian 
men in a Christiati land sentenced to the sternest penal- 
ties of prison life (though afterwards commuted to 
banishment) for reading the Word of God, and for seek- 
ing to make their fellow-men wise unto everlasting life. 
Here is Satan, by the aid of bigotry and error, making 
godliness a crimé. In andther quarter we see that the 
same énemy to God and man is seeking, by the temptation 
of unhallowed gains, to tevive the system that held our 
fellow-creattites in bondage at the will of their fellow- 
man; and it is with regret that we call the atten- 
tion of the religious portion of the community to the 
barbarities that are now pmictised in the conveyance 
of codlies from China. ‘The traffic in Goolies appears 
to be a revival of the odious slave trade, under another 
namé, but with the atrocities of former times. The 
cruelty practised against these poor creatures is such 
as to demand the serious consideration of the authori- 
ties. In acase recéntly discovered, out of 300 coolies 
taken on board a junk, called the Kong Patt, ia Macao, 
only 150 were landed alive. Net only were these poor 
wretched sufferers huddled together in a most inhuman 
way, but the amount of food allowed them was so small, 
that many of them, it is believed, perished by starvation. 
Thereare, unfortunately, great temptations to this unholy 
traffic. The consideration paid by the coolies for their 
passage, is so many years of labour after arrival at their 
desfination; and this is amply sufficient to remutierate 
the traders. These poor coolies are so ignorant, that 
they are unable to protect themselves from the grossest 
injuries; and from their want of knowledge of the English 
language, they are for the most part unable to make 
known their grievances to those who from feelings of 
humanity would strive to ameliorate their afflictions. 
We trust that some of the members of the House 
of Commons will bring this abuse under the notice 
of those persons whose duty it is to guard against 
a repetition of these atrocious deeds, The men 
of England having devoted 20,000,000 of money to 
abolish slavery within their territories, cannot. con- 
sistently remain passive when the lives and liberties 
of their fellow-creatures are imperilled by an unholy 
traffic. 

EviL ALSO FROM ANOTHER SOURCE must be rectified. 
The daily journals have recently published to the world 
the results of Miss Rye’s benevolent labours on behalf cf 
emigrants. We sincerely hope that good has been dene; 
but. the perils to good morals which females have to en- 
counter, whose lot it is to proceed to our distant terri- 
tories by emigrant vessels, are lamentable. No doubt, 
through the exertions of a right-minded captain and 
right-minded officers, in some ¢ases all is done to pre- 
serve propriety that existing circumstances will permit; 
but in cases where this right feeling does not prevail, 
and men are governed and guided by the evil principles 
of a fallen nature, the worst of evils must be the result. 
A passenger, upon whose veracity we can depend, has 
given an account of the scenes on board of an emigrant 
vessel too painful for us to record. Suflice it to say that 
a monstrous evil remains to be remedied, and however 
much may be done, all must be considered as nothing 
until a better state of things is produced, It would be 
well, if it were possible, that a duly authorised officer 
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went out with cach emigrant ship, whose sole duty it 
was to secure reasonable comforts for the emigrants—a 
proper regard to decency, not only when first leaving the 
port, but during the voyage, and the preservation of 
good morals. As the welfare of our colonies is pro- 
moted by female emigration judiciously conducted, it 
becomes the bounden daty of all in authority to provide 
a fit place of reception for these females on their arrival at 
their destination; and when this is known to be the case, 
a superior class of females will be willing to settle in our 
colonies. 

As THE DESIGN of this periodical is to foster benevo- 
lence and works of Christian charity—as well as to pro- 
mote the cause of piety—we notice with feelings of 
pleasure a report sent to us from the London Surgical 
Home for Diseases of Women, at Notting Hill. Glancing 
at this report, we were reminded of a proverbial expres- 
sion, “ that one-half the world know not the afflictions 
that the other half suffer.’ The maladies under which 
the patients have suffered who have been admitted into 
the Surgical Home during the last year, have been classi- 
fied under twenty-six heads; and we think it probable, 
that there are tens of thousands of persons in this vast 
metropolis who are not aware that such afllictions exist ; 
and even those persons to whom the maladies are not 
unknown, are ill able to conceive the amount of intense 
suffering which these fearful diseases entail. It is grati- 
fying to learn that out of ninety-two patients admitted 
within twelve months, seventy of them have been cured, 
and fifteen of them relicved, Out of the ninety-tivo 
sufferers only one died, and this from a malady supposed 
by persons in general to be incurable; but so great has 
been, of recent years, the progress of surgical skill, that 
of these cases alleged to be beyond the reach of cure, 
there were six, and four of them were cured, and one 
materially benefited. In addition to the ninety-two 
in-patients, there were forty-five out-patients; of these, 
thirty-three were cured and six were relieved. It is 
computed that about £800 each year—in addition to the 
payments made by the in-patients—is necessary to carry 
on the institution successfully. For the sake of the 
mothers, the sisters, the wives, and the daughters of the 
suffering poor, we should rejoice could we hear that 
some laryge-hearted merchant, or gentleman of large 
resources, had said, “ Let suffering woman have all the 
aid that skill and kindness can render, and upon me be 
the burden.” 

Tue Society FoR PROMOTING THE WELFARE OF 
THE BLIND recently convened their annual meeting, 
under the auspices of the Archbishop of York, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a number of digni- 
taries and gentlemen. It appears that 170 blind per- 
sons are at this time receiving assistance from this 
association ; 61 persons are supplied with work at their 
own homes (this work producing from 24s, to 263. to 

_ each person per week); 26 are employed in the institn- 
tion, and 25 are engaged in disposing of the goods which 
their sightless friends and companions have manufac- 
tured. The industrial arts amount to nineteen, such as 
brush-making, baskets, mats, canework, straw-plaiting, 
&c. The society has established a lending library, and 
have 200 volumes in embossed type; and these books, so 
ingeniously adapted to the touch, are lent without any 
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charge. Her Majesty, with her accustomed consideration 
and kindness, has given large orders for goods to be 
supplied to the royal palace, and it is hoped that other 
occupants of lordly mansions will do likewise. One ex- 
cellent and highly-gifted man has been acting, we pre- 
sume, upon the compensation principle; for the worthy 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after terrifying the bene- 
volent by threatening to subtract from their charity 
funds, on this occasion came to the aid of charity, and 
pleaded for an increase of the funds of this benevolent 
institution, and thus he laboured to benefit the cause of 
charity which he once rashly sought to assail. , His voice 
was still the voice of Jacob, and his hands were no 
longer the hands of Esau. 

Tur SuNDAY QussTion, as affecting the labouring 
man, has been amply discussed, but we think the true 
state of the case of the working man and his Sunday 
beer could not be better stated than was done by 
a working man whom a gentleman met lately in the 
street. 

“Well, Tom,” said the gentleman, knowing the man, 
“what do you think about closing the public-houses 
on Sundays ?” 

“Think, sir?” said Tom. “It’s the whole talk among 
us, and we all wish it was done; it would be a grand 
thing for us.” 

“Do you mean to say you do nof go to the beer-shop 
on Sundays, or that those who go would not be angry 
at us for closing them ?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom; “hero’s the way for it. I go 
out without any notion of going into a public-house, 
but I meet an acquaintance, We begin to talk about 
the times. We go in just to have one glass; he treats, 
me, and I treat him, and then we go on till we both 
spend our money; and if we have money enough, 
maybe we get drunk. Then we go home and fight 
with the wife and children. It’s the men who suffer 
most, and spend the most money in the public-house, 
on Sundays, who would be most pleased to see them 
shut up.” 

Well, but the gentlemen all say it is the working 
men and his beer that makes them not willing to see 
these places shut up on Sundays.” 

“T know that, sir,” he replied. “They say that; but 
if they will come amongst us, and let us tell our story, 
they will find that the working people, with few excep- 
tions, want them shut up altogether on Sundays. I’m 
not a teetotaler; I take a drop, and sometimes I take 
more than I should ; but the opening of these places on 
Sundays is a sore curse to the poor man and his family. 
They are just tempting us te do wrong, and then 
punishing us if we do wrong, when it’s themselves 
that tempted us to do it,” 








TIME. 2 

Ir is an undoubted fact, that the less men have to do, 
the less time they find to do it in, They are listless— 
they procrastinate ; they can do it when they will, and 
therefore they seldom do it at all: whereas, those who 
have much to do must economise time, and work with 
energy. ‘To these men action ceases to be a toil; it 
becomes a pleasure, 
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/QLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
‘AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. [1 








POWDER 


For which @ Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer at the 
International Eahibition, 1862. 

Powder is QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, but unrivatied 
Siretne teat Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Bectles, Guats, 
Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, and every other species of Insect in all stages 
{Metamorphoris, Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post 
free for 14, or treble size, for $6 postage stamps, by Tuomas Katina, 
19, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 

Take noticeeach genuine packet bears the above name and address, [3 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S — 
een nn 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO,, LONDON BRIOGE, 


Established A D. 1700. r 


THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 

The Parent Cazerine O11 possesses all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It ig admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent, while, in 

t of econonty, it 1s eqitally suitable for the cottages of the people. , By 
ts use a bright and cheerfal light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a commnon tallow candle, 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 

sous are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 

sale, For terms of Agency apply to 
. CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fexcnurcn Street, Lonpow. [5 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT -AND PILLS — 
Uniform Success.—These remedies stand unrivalled for the cure of 
gout, rheumatism, lumbago, tic doloreux, and every other variety of 
neuralgic pain. The painful places have only to be bathed ia tepid salt 
and water, and well rubbed with Holloway's Ointment, to convince the 
most sceptical of the curative power it exercises over these diseases. 
The most desperate cases best exemplify the striking success which 
follows the use of this soothing Oictment and these purifying Pills. 
Both medicaments are composed of the most innocuous and healing 
balsams. Some severe cases of neuralgia recently successfally treated 
have been reported to Professor Holloway; with the earnest prayer that 
@ would publish them for the benefit of all thus afflicted. (6 
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IF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 

of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, 
Indigestion, or Biliousness, take PAGE WOODCOCK'S 
WIND PILLS. Ten years of success have proved 
them of sterling merit. Of all Medicine Vendors, at 
1s. 14d. ; or free by post for 14 stamps, from PAGE D. 
WOODCOCK, Chemist, Lincoln, (7 
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APARTMENTS FURNISHED (in the house of a 
Clergyman's Widow), pleasantly situated at Greenwich, within 
= minutes’ walk of the Railway Station, the Pier, the Lecture Hall, the 
‘ark, and Blackheath; consisting of a Drawing-room Floor, with extra 

‘oom, if required; suitable for an elderly couple, or for two brothers 
orfriends. No children or other lodgers. Gas, Plate, Linen, and At- 
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| PYNE’S ae 
-TARAXACUM COCOA 
IS PREPARED FROM THE 


FINEST COGOA AND PURE EXTRAOT OF DANDELION, 


forming a most agreeable BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, and containing 
all the Properties for which DANDELION Is so highly commended. 


J. J. PYNE, Chemjst, 63, Piccadilly, Manchester; 


Prepared 
and sold in Canisters, at 1s. 6d. and 2s, 9d. Wholesale Agents in 
London, Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. (8 


CHURCHER’S TOILET CREAM. 


This celebrated Cream 












CED : has the following superior 








advantages :— 

It imparts fragrance, 
richness, and softness to 
the Hair. 

It is the cheapest and 
best article of the sort that 
can be had. 

It is made of ‘the best 
materials, and handsomely 
got up for the toilet. 

Sold by all Hairdressers 
and Chemists, in large hand- 
some Toilet Jars, Is.; in 
Bottles for  ¢€xportation, 
. 1s. 6d. ; and in Pound glass 

- stopped Jars, 6s. each. 
N.B.—Each Jar is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or the money will be 
returned, with all expenses paid, on application to the Manufacturers, 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, London. [9 
H.R. H.- THE- PRINCESS OF. WALES 


.. has been graciously pleased to accept as a present from 
THE PURE LITERATURE SOCIETY, 
Copy. of Messrs. CassgLu, Petrer, and GaLPin’s 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


This beautiful Edi ion of the Holy Scriptures is embellished with 


NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 


by the first Artists, and contains an engraved 


FAMILY REGISTER. 
PRACTICAL CONCORDANCE, SYNOPSIS OF- THE “GOSPELS, 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, TABLES 
OF BIBLICAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES, COINS, and TIME, &c. &e. 


Tt may be had of all Booksellers, strongly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
at Sls, 6d. ; calf, 50s.; morocco, 60s. 








- (Copy.) “ June 13th, 1863. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—You have been so kind as to present tome a most 
magnificent copy of the edition of your * IIiustrated Bible.’ 

“Such a work has never befure teen produced, for beauty and cheap- 
ness combined. 

“J heartily thank you for it; and I desire to express the-sense I 
entertain of the honour you have conferred on me by associating my 
name se early with your completed work. ; 

“ It ismy sincere prayer, and the prayer, I am sure, of all who hold to 
the Word of God, that your labour may be blessed to the comfort and 
enlightenment of every home where the Engli-h language is spoken, 

* Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) “SHAFTESBURY. 
“ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.” 


Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, Price 6d., 





> Part I. sent post free as a Specimen, on receipt of Six Stamps. 


“Our enterprising friends, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, have . 


jost issued the first number of a new ‘Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 
which bids fair to secure for itself a deservedly wide circulation. Such 
a book wil! be a most valuable help to the private-Bible student. We 
strongly recommend our Sunday scholars to enter their names as sub- 
scribers for it,"—Church of England Sunday School Monthly Magazine. 


Now Publishing, and to be completed in about Fifty-two Weekly 
Numbers, price 1d., or Twelve Mopthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. each, 
to form One Complete Volume in cloth, at 7s. 6d., 


THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK; 


Or, MORNING; AND EVENING PRAYERS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Garsstt, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Gray’s Inn Road, and Boyle Lecturer; and the 
Rev. SamveL Marty, of Westminster, Chairman of the Congregational 
Union for England and Wales, 

28@” Part I. sent post free as a Specimen, on receipt of Six Stamps. 























tenance.“ Refetences given and required.—Apply by letter to M.C. Y 
Post Office, Royal Hill, Greenwich. : eee ee 
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| CHEAPER & BETTER " QUALITY, 


= PROTEC IC IN FROM FIRE 





— The fas) maser of | : 
reducedduty obtained ai 
Horniman’s. Tea; 


: eae rey Se | sare MATCHES AVESTAS 
AN at 4s dd (formerly 45.81.) ox. VORA 


: ceedingly strong & delicious, itis fe D SOL D £ VERYWHERE 


in great favour with those who | | Nearer eres =. 
desire ata moderate price the BEST im- il 5 


| feo anit sold ely in Pockets never (A || BRYANT & MAY 
ieee LONDON Fe Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 
: ali enchant MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS, 
emeeie == LONDON. (1a 











« 12mo, cloth, One Shilli ch ; Free by post for 18 st 
INSECTICIDE-VICAT. | Oe" “GassELL ss. 


Patronised by the French Government, p 0 p U LA R H A N D . B re) oO KS 
zt MOST EFFICACIOUS ee! a INSTRUCTIVE om ey cad 1 
INSECT-KILLING POWDER. |_ Exerrmenrs. TIQUETTE. 
Warranted by Twenty-two Official Reports from the French Academy of BOOK-KELIING. Seca 
Medicine, the Board of Health, and other learned Societies, not to con- | CHESS, LETTER WRIT 
tain an atom of Poison, or any Ingredient injurious to man, vertebrate | GC] VIL SERVICE. 
ae ge fruits, woollens, and furs, though fatal to insects, DOMESTIC R 


IPES. PETS. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists, Oilmen, Florists, &c., in Bottles 
m4 Sy ag es oe ed ’ ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. RAILWAY SITUATIONS, 


Wholesale—1, Little Carter Lane, London, E.C.11| assent, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, BC. 


NOW READY, PART I., PRICE SIXPENCE, OF 
CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN. 


Tas chaste and beautiful Work, printed on superfine toned paper, and in a highly ornamental form, is 
now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 60 WEEKLY NUMBERS, OR 12 MONTHLY PARTS. 
«= Part I., price Sixpence, sent post free, as a Specimen, on receipt of Six Stamps. 

















The work will contain copious Annotations from the pen of the Rev. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A, INCUMBENT OF 
CLERKENWELL, Author of “Expository Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Lectures on the Miracles of Christ,” 
&e.; anda Life of Bunyan, by the Rev. W. BROCK, BLoomspury CHaPEL. 

The Illustrations have been confided to H. C. SELOUS, Esq., ParnTER oF THE GREAT PicTURE OF “aE 
CruciFixion,” and to M. PAOLO PRIOLO, whose names afford a guarantee that the artistic portion of the vi 
be produced in the most finished style. 


See Specimen Page Engraving on 2nd Page of this Wrapper. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ All that can be desired. The type is bold and beautiful, the paper of superior quality, and the engravings, which are to form & 
feature in this popular edition, are appropriate. If the work be carried out to completion as well as it has been begun, it must ust become & 
favourite with all classes.”"—Daily News. 
“ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, nt Galpin have undertaken to bring out an illustrated edition of Bunyan’s ‘Pitcrim’s Proornss,’ & specime 
number of which we have just seen. From the beauty of the typography, and the spirited charaeter of the illustrations, this edition bids falr 00 
be the most popular that has yet been given to the public.”— Standard. 


work will, in spite of its cheapness, be welcomed to the houses of the rich, for the sake of its general elegance, and the vi 
of its iMustrations.”—The Patriot. ne “3 ort eT 











CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 











“No publication that Mess's. Cassell, Petter, and Gaipin have undertaken is lixely to add so much to the credit of their nahh as this. ‘This | a: 


